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Thousands of Readers—Men, W omen, Children 
Are Being Entertained and Educated 
By This Great Work 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 


Edited by J. Arthur Thomson 


A plain story, simply told, that presents for you the fascinating truths of science. 
It has been hailed everywhere as the greatest publishing event in many years. If 
you have not already started reading this work, there is a delightful surprise in store 
for you. Examine it today at any bookstore. Four large volumes. Nearly 1,000 
splendid Illustrations. $4.50 per volume. 


FROM HARRISON TO HARDING 


By Arthur Wallace Dunn 


Drawing upon the intimate associations he has long had with the men making 
American history, Mr. Dunn tells the inside story of eight Administrations and the 
men who dominated them. He writes frankly and fairly and is influenced neither 
by prejudice nor hero worship. Two volumes, 8 vo, $7.50 


My Northern Exposure 
The Kawa at the Pole 
By Dr. Walter E. Traprock 


The startling memoirs of a 
marvelous Polar expedition. 
Those who read the famous 
“Cruise of the Kawa” know 
what dynamic thrills to ex- 
pect from this intrepid ex- 
plorer. 21 most remarkable 


Nonsenseorship 


Being Sundry Observa- 
tions Concerning 


Prohibitions, Inhibitions 
and. Illegalities. 


Brilliant contributions by 
Heywood Broun, Alexander 
Woollcott, George Chappell, 
Charles Hanson Towne, Ruth 
Hale, Dorothy Parker, Helen 
Bullitt Lowry, Wallace Irwin, 





illustrations. $2.50 and others. Illustrated. $2.50 
New Fall Fiction 
CHARLES REX THE BOY GREW OLDER 
By Ethel M. Dell By Heywood Broun 
THE MAN IN THE TWILIGHT WHERE ae SWINGS 
ay epee See By Barrett Willoughby 
THE CHAIN BREATH OF LIFE 
By Charles Hanson Towne By Arthur Tuckerman 
At All Bookstores 
New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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Ma rhe, 


What Is the 
7 Dollar Value of Facts? 


you are called upon in the office for some questions are brought to you at 
| t Wh en special information— When home for helpful answers— 
! 
| 
| 
| 
J 


WA en @ point comes up in social conversation that Wh en you find yourself in any situation 


requires accurate knowledge of the subject— that calls for facts— 


What Is It Worth to You to Know ? 


Your business success and social influence depend directly on the 
knowledge you have in reserve. You cannot afford to grope your 
| way along, depending on guess work when facts are the keys to the 
\ situation. ‘That is why every man or woman who wants to win real 

success is daily in need of The New International Encyclopaedia— 

the infallible source of information whenever you want it. 


Extensive Revisions Just Completed 
| In the New International Encyclopaedia 


There have been so many new and important developments recently 
on matters vital to every progressive man or woman, that it became 
necessary to make extensive revisions in The New International 
Encyclopaedia and add to it a wealth of new articles. These important 
i revisions have just been completed. ‘They give you the latest informa- 
t tion on scores of such subjects as Prohibition, Radio, Gland Treat- 

ment, Surgery, Chemical Warfare, International Politics, Taxa- 

tion, Labor Problems, etc., etc., and a long ‘list of New Biogra- 
phies. The New International Encyclopaedia presents for your 

use thousands more articles than any other encyclopaedia. 7 


Get this Valuable Book—Free “sits 


i. We have ready for you an interesting 80-page book which Ol ia 
\ will show you how you can always be the man who ‘ 
knows—-how The New International Encyclopaedia + 7 , tree book describ- 
will be of daily help to you and to every member SF sgtiese: Sa 
of your family in winning real success in life. 6 J and dota net evisions) 
Simply send the attached coupon and we 7 Ree! price and Monthly 
will mail a copy of this book to you with- 9°, on‘anyBoad, Mead book each month. 





out cost or obligation. Sthdhiet sid but dei decueeereele 
OUI vo ee retciciccciciexinee 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK — “gus. Aaaress .............. 
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Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, ete, 
Originated Round the World Cruises 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 


T 

tm: MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 

25000 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, ete. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, NewY ork. 





‘None Comin W hithout 
Trademark” 


Real 


Cleanliness 


OU constantly washyour un- 
derwear, sheets and quilts, 
but it is impossible to wash 

your mattresses. The Excelsior 
Protector will keep the mattress 


CHARLES CHRISDIE & CO. 
Theatrical Costumers 


Costumes Made to Order 
For Sale or Hire 


We supply everything for Amateur The- 
atricals, School Plays, Historical Pa- 
geants, Moving-Picture Stock Companies, 
Wigs, Tights, Bal Masque Make-Up, etc. 
41 W. 4%th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., 
New York. 

Telephones Bryant 2449-0218 Established 1872 








fresh and clean. They are made ‘Edeson Kadio same 
in any size for bed or crib, and Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 
quilted so that they remain soft etealld, "The sajunmen bases piaoe sor 
and fluffy in spite of washing Sr sakes ples clminstes denle's gro and 
and continuous use. Sem piri seat te ante bepoones 


deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circuiar free. 


We have been making Mattress 
Edeson Phone Co. 6 BeachSt.Dept. 


Protectors for over thirty years 
and guarantee every one. The eee 
best hotels and institutions | WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
throughout the country use Ex- For Young Girls. 
celsior Protectors on their mat- 
tresses. Prove this the next time 
you are at a hotel by turning 
back the bed covers and look at 
our Protector with the little red 
trademark sewed in one corner. 
Because of their many features 
they are especially suited to use 
on baby’s crib. They protect the 
child as well as the mattress; 
save time and labor. 

Endorsed by physicians and 
used by the best families who 
know. 

One trial will convince you 
beyond any doubt. 

| 


College preparatory and special courses. French 
the language of the house. Teaches girls how to 
study. Mlle. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 49, Warrenton, Va. 





Research Work: Historical, genealogical, 

departmental, commercial, scientific, etc. 
Data secured from accurate sources, Cor- 
respondence _ solicited. NATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU, DEPT. A, Box No. 70, 
Pa. Ave. Sta., Washington, D. Cc. 





DO YOU KNOW? 


Folks have a way of getting used to being 
ill so that they do not realize that they are 
in desperate shape. 

Why not get a taste of health by joining 
us for a spell? 


ARTHUR A. McGOVERN 
(Physical Director) 


McGovern’s Gymnasium, 
5 West 66th Street, New York. 


Hours for Men 1 to 7 P. M. 
Hours for Women 9 to 12. 
Durland’s Riding Academy 
Tels.: Columbus 2928, 10134, 9100. 
MEN, OMEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN & CHILDREN 


CURRE N'T HISTORY, Vol. XVIL, No. 1, OCTOBER, 1922. Published Monthly by the New .. No. 1, OCTOBER, 1922. Published Monthly by the New York ‘Times ‘Times 
Co., at Times Square, New York, N. Y. Price, 25 Cents a Copy, $3 a Year; in Canada, $3.50. Entered as 
Second Class Matter, Feb. 12, 1916, at the Post Office in New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Entered in Canada as Second Class Matter. Copyright, 1922, by The New York Times Company. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street 
NEW YORK 
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Are We a Nation of Low-Brows? 


It is charged that the public is intellectually incompetent. 


Is this true? It is 


charged that the public is afraid of ideas, disinclined to think, unfriendly to cul- 


ture. 


Without Cultural Leadership. 
The main criticism, as we find | 
it, is that the people support | 
ventures that are unworthy, that | 
represent no cultural standards. 
The public is fed on low-brow 
reading matter, low-brow movies, 
low-brow theatrical productions, 
low-brow music, low-brow news- 
papers, low-brow magazines. We 
think the criticism is unfair in 
that it does not recognize the fact 
that the public is without cultural 
leadership. ‘Those who have the 
divine spark get off by them- 
selves. We believe the public has 
never had a real chance, never 
had an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the great and the 
beautiful things of life. Given 
half a chance, the public will re- 
spond. 

We believe there has_ been 
enough talk about the public’s in- 


This is a serious matter. 


The time has come 
to give the public an opportunity 
to find out something about phi- 
losophy, science and other higher 
things. And it must be done at a 
low price, because the average 
person’s pocketbook is not fat. As 
it stands, the publishers charge 
about five dollars a volume, and 
then wonder why the people stand 
aloof. 


We believe we have a way to 
find out if the people are inter- 
ested in the deeper problems of 
life. And the first thing we de- 
cided was to fix a price that shall 
be within the reach of the person 
with the most slender purse. 

We have selected a library of 25 
books, which we are going to 
offer the public at an absurdly 
low price. We shall do this to 
find out if it is true that the 
public is not going to accept the 


The facts should be faced frankly and honestly 


| ferior taste. 


better things when once given the 
chance. And we shall make the 
price so inviting that there shall 
be no excuse on the ground of 
expense. 

All Great Things Are Simple. 


Once the contents of the follow- 
ing 25 books are absorbed and 
digested we believe a person will 
be well on the road to culture. 
And by culture we do not mean 
something dry-as-dust, something 
incomprehensible to the average 
mind—genuine culture, like great 
sculpture, can be made to delight 
the common as well as the elect. 
The books listed below are all 
simple works and yet they are 
great—all great things are simple. 
They are serious works, of course, 
but we do not think the public 
will refuse to put its mind on 
serious topics. Here are the 25 
books: 


Are the People Ready to Read These 25 Books? 


Schopenhauer’s Essays. For those 
who regard philosophy as a thing of 
abstractions, vague and divorced 
from life, Schopenhauer will be a 
revelation. 


The Trial and Death of Socrates. 
This is dramatic literature as well 
as sound philcsophy. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
This old Roman emperor was a para- 
gon of wisdom and virtue. He will 
help you. 

The Discovery of the Future. H. G. 
Wells asks and answers the question: 
Is life just an unsolvable, haphazard 
struggle? 

Dialogues of Plato. This volume 
takes you into Plato’s immortal 
circle. 

Foundations of Religion. Prof. Cook 
asks and answers the question: 
Where and how did religious ideas 
originate? 

Studies in Pessimism. Schopenhauer 
presents a well-studied viewpoint of 
life. The substance of his philosophy. 


25 Books---2,176 


If these 25 books were issued in 
the ordinary way they might cost you 
as much as a hundred dollars. We 
have decided to issue them so you can 
get all of them for the price of one 
ordinary book. That sounds inviting, 
doesn’t it? And we mean it, too. 
Here are 25 books, containing 2,176 
pages of text, all neatly printed on 
good book paper, 31%4x5 inches in size, 
bound securely in card cover paper. 

You can take these 25 books with 
you when you go to and from work. 
You can read them in your spare mo- 
ments. You can slip four or five of 
them into a pocket and they will not 
bulge. You can investigate the best 
and the soundest ideas of the world’s 
greatest philosophers—and the price 
will be so low as to astonish you. No, 
the price will not be $25 for the 25 
volumes. Nor will the price be $5. 
The price will be even less than half 
that sum. Yes, we mean it. Believe it 


The Idea of God in Nature. John 
Stuart Mill. How the idea of God 
may come naturally from observation 
of nature is explained in this volume. 

Life and Character. Goethe. The 
fruit of his study and observation is 
explained in this volume. 

Thoughts of Pascal. Pascal thought 
a great deal about God and the Uni- 
verse, and the origin and purpose of 
life. 

The Olympian Gods. Tichenor. A 
study of ancient mythology. 

The Stoic Philosophy. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. He tells what this belief 
consisted of, how it was discovered, 
and what we can today learn from it. 

God: Known and Unknown. Samuel 
Butler. A really important work. 

Nietzsche: Who He Was and What 
He Stood For. A carefully planned 
study. 

Sun Worship and Later Beliefs. 
Tichenor. A most important study 
for those who wish to understand 
ancient religions. 


Primitive Beliefs. Tichenor. You get 
a clear idea from this account of the 
beliefs of primitive man. 

Three Lectures on Evolution. Ernst 
Haeckel’s ideas expressed so you can 
understand them. 

From Monkey to Man. 
hensive review of the 
theory. 

Survival of the Fittest. 
phase of Darwinian theory. 

Evolution vs. Religion. You should 
read this discussion. 

Reflections on Modern Science. 
Prof. Huxley’s reflections definitely 
add to your knowledge. 

Biology and Spiritual Philosophy. 
An interesting and instructive work. 

Bacon’s Essays. These essays con- 
tain much sound wisdom that still 
holds. 

Emerson’s Essays. Emerson was a 
friend of Carlyle, and in some re- 
spects a greater philosopher. 

Tolstoi’s Essays. His ideas will 
direct you into profitable paths of 
thought. 


A compre- 
Darwinian 


Another 


Pages---Only $1.95---Send No Money 


or not, the price will be only $1.95 
for the entire library. That’s less 
than a dime a volume. In fact, that 
is less than eight cents per voulme. 
Surely no one can claim he cannot af- 
ford to buy the best. Here is the very 
best at the very least. Never were 
such great works offered at so low a 
price. All you have to do is to sign 
your name and address on the blank 
below. You don’t have to send any 
money. Just mail us the blank and 
we will send you the 25 volumes de- 
scribed on this page—you will pay the 
postman $1.95 plus postage. And the 
books are yours. 


If you want to send cash with order 
remit $2.25. 

Are we making a mistake in ad- 
vertising works of culture? Are we 
doing the impossible when we ask the 
people to read serious works? are | 
we wasting out time and money? We 


shall see by the manner in which the 
blank below comes into our mail. 


- - = - Send No Money Blank - - - - 


Haldeman-Julius Company, 

Dept. K-25, Girard, Kans. 

I want the 25 books listed on this 
page. I want you to send me these 
25 books by parcel post.. On delivery 
I will pay the postman $1.95 plus 
postage, and the books are to be my 
property without further payments of 
any kind. Also, please send me one 
of your free 64-page catalogs. 


NO dctaddatzeadscncandedeawadan eee 
MORON. 6k iaa cadiddanccuds Coccccecess 
CUMS siasadeua seknnds TRSRC sic. ccveaden 

Note: Persons living in Canada or 


other foreign countries must 
$2.25 with order. 


send 








Important New Books 





MY LIFE By Emma Calve 


Calvé—star of the opera—idol of music lovers the world 
over—has told with frank simplicity the whole story of 
her wonderful experiences in MY LIFE. Written with 
an appealing personal touch, her autobiography traces 
the course of her brilliant musical career, and reveals 
the personality which has won for her friendship among 
the leaders of the music, political and social worlds. 


8vo. Illustrated. $4.00 


TheGlimpses of theMoon 
Edith Wharton’s Masterpiece 


Unquestionably the year’s: fiction triumph. 
Mrs. Wharton’s new novel has been hailed as 
her greatest work. Everybody is reading it to 
see behind the glitter of modern society the 
real lives of the “‘ idle rich.” $2.00 
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Immortal Italy 
By Edgar A. Mowrer 


An illuminating history of Italy since the 
foundation of the United Kingdom in 1870. 
History of the most timely and absorbing 
type. $3.50 


GUILD SOCIALISM—A Historical and Critical Analysis 
By Niles Carpenter, Ph. D. 


One of the most significant social theories of the present day is Guild Socialism—‘“self-govern- 
ment in industry.” In this volume the theory is explained fully for the first time—the history 
of the movement, its ideas and theories, and an appraisal of them. 8vo. $2.50 


The Trans- Mississippi 


West 
By Cardinal Goodwin 
The first complete and authoritative account 
of the fifty years following the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Presents important information hitherto 
not easily available, and a number of maps of 
definite value. $3.50 


Railroad Freight Trans- 


portation 


By Leonor F. Loree 
President of the Delaware and Hudson Company 
From his ripe experience the author gives a 
thoroughly comprehensive explanation of the 
whole problem of transportation that is of 
practical helpfulness to every one concerned 
with this vital subject. Jilustrated. $5.00 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN NATIONS 
By Professor William Spence Robertson 


A fascinating and authoritative presentation of the colonial history, struggles for independence, 
great leaders, and national development of our neighbors to the South. Of interest and im- 


portance to every American. 
Man and the Cosmos 


An Introduction to Metaphysics 
By Joseph A. Leighton 


Professor Leighton offers to mature readers 
the moct important American work in sys- 
tematic philosophy produced in many, years, 
concentrating on the problems of the in- 


dividual. 8vo. $4.50 


$4.00 


Judging Human 
Character 


By H. L. Hollingworth 
Professor of Psychology, Barnard College, 
Columbia University. 

Nothing is of greater importance in modern 
life than the judging of character. Professor 
Hollingworth presents here the result_of many 
years’ study and experimentation in the prac- 
tical application of psychological principles. 

8vo. $2.00 


At All Booksellers. Descriptive Circulars on Request. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY Publishers New York and Loudon 
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Learn Public Speaking 





ES on & a\ | TMA ils a) 


ade 


Lessons FREE 


Write—quick—for particulars of this extraordinary offer ; 


an opportunity you will never forget if you take advantage of it. 
Ten lessons in effective public speaking absolutely FREE to those who act 
promptly; to introduce our course in localities where it is not already known. 


What the Course) We Teach You by Mail 


Teaches You We teach you by mail to become a powerful and convincing 
How to talk before your club or lodge. | SPeAaKer—to influence and dominate the decisions of one man 
How to address board meetings. or an audience of a thousand. We have trained hundreds and 
How to propose and respond to toasts. | helped them to increase their earnings and their popularity. 
How to make a political speech. :: : i h h ‘6 tage 
How to tell entertaining stories. earn in your spare time at home how to overcome ‘‘s 
How to make after-dinner speeches. | fright’? and conquer fear of others; how to enlarge your vo- 
So eS ee cabularvy; how to develop self-confidence and the qualities 

ow to write better letters. Ware 
How to sell more goods. of leadership; how to RULE others by the power of your 


How to train your memory. speech alone; how to train your memory. Our 
How to enlarge your vocabulary. 


How to develop self-confidence. N K Ww E A Se Y M E T il 0 D 
How to acquire a winning personality. 9 


How to strengthen your will power | nerfected and taught only by Prof. R. E. Pattison 














and ambition. ee = n & 
How to become a clear, accurate | Kline, former Dean of the Public Speaking De. i 
thinker. partment of the Columbia College of Expression. Can [~) va” 
How to develop your power of con- be learned in 15 minutes a day. Prof. Kline is one © EW D6 
centration. of the foremost authorities in the country on pub- Sev 
How to be master of any situation. lic speaking and mental developmert. Do not let S 7 2 
this chance eseae eR LIMITED 9S x: ogek $ 
& e — ° 2 Coe re 
Mail This FREE Coupon SEND NO MONEY Os. Sete 
This Special Offer of TEN LESSONS FREE is made strictly for Soe F 


advertising purposes and will be withdrawn without notice. 
Write now before it expires and receive full particulars with enrollment 
blank by return mail. No obligation of any kind. Just tear off and 


mail this free coupon—a postal will do. RS os S$ i 
S Oo oa 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP ee Se 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1377 Chicago, Ill. $ S89 8" fg 
e 
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An Encyclopedia of the 
World War 
First Payment $6.66 


he New York Times War Volumes, which form a complete and 
accurate record of the great war, may be obtained in cloth bind- 
ing for an initial payment of $6.66 and payments of $5.00 a 
month for twelve months thereafter—a total cost of $66.66. ‘The full 
. set of twenty volumes will be delivered upon receipt of the first pay- 
ment, carriage charges prepaid within a radius of 50 miles of New 


York City. 


This history was compiled from the outset of the war and covers 
the struggle month by month. It is of particular value to the student 
of contemporary history and of interest to every man and woman who 
wishes to know the facts regarding the mighty conflict which overthrew 
empires and changed the destiny of nations. The richest literature 
produced by the most eminent publicists in the world during the war 
is also included. 


Each volume is indexed, the twentieth volume containing a com- 
prehensive cumulative index. The history is divided into monthly 
chapters and each volume covers a three months’ period of the war. 


Graphic, brilliant narratives of epic battles and historic campaigns 


1,000 ETCHINGS 12,000 PAGES 


of interesting scenes and significant Each volume contains 600 pages— 
happenings text and pictures 


1,000 CARTOONS 


Dealing with big national and international subjects 


Many of the illustrations are printed by the beautiful rotogravure process— 
scores of comprehensive maps, charts, drawings, portraits and photographs. 


Descriptive booklet on application. 
Che New York Cimes War Volumes 
Published by The New York Times Company, 
TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK 
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from Seattle 


F YOU are dreaming of indolent ease on shaded 

decks fanned by the bracing winds of the North 
Pacific, if you long to mingle with Cosmopolitans in 
Yokohama amidst brilliant oriental pageantry, send the 
information blank below. Find out about the swift 
new U. S. Government ships which have eclipsed all 
rivals, —magnificent 21,000 ton displacement oil- 
burners. Find out about the ‘Speed Route from 
Seattle,’? terminus of four great railroads whose rates 
have been drastically reduced. 

Your ships make the fastest time between the United 
States and The Orient. They are operated for the 
Government by the Admiral Line whose service is 
famous in the Northern Pacific. If you are thinking 
of a trip—find out what the U. S. Government ships 
offer. Send the information blank now. 


For accommodations and sailings address local agent or 


The Admiral Line 


17 State Street ~ New York City 
112 West Ada:ns Street - Chicago, Iil. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. - Seattle, Wash. 
Cor. Kiangse & Nanking Road 
P. O. Box 503, Shanghai 


Managing Operators for 





Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of 
every prospective traveler. If you are 
considering an ocean voyage anywhere 
send the information blank, now for the 
Government’s valuable booklet of au- 
thentic travel information and description 
of the U. S. Government ships, 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Office Washington, D. C. 
A 1227 


aia OC nde 
Please send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet givingtravel facts. I am con- 
sidering a trip to The Orient [j to Europe [J 
South America []. 1 would travel 1st class [J 


2dZ 3d. Going alone ( with family 2 with 
others []. 


fl godate wil beabout__._ 


Name 
Oceu pation ——__— 


Address 





UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Office 1227 


Washington, D. C. 
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The First Installment 
of 
MANY MARRIAGES 


A complete novel 


by 
Sherwood Anderson 


America’s foremost writer of fiction 
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Many Marriages, both in theme and 

treatment, stands far apart from the 

run of novels dealing with the 

American scene. A man living 

in a small town in the State 

of Wisconsin is the central 

|! character of ‘this arresting 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON work. In it Mr Anderson tells 
Sherwood Anderson stands today as the most the story of the love and 
forceful and interesting figure in American marriage of a man, and tells it 
literature. He was born in Ohio, in 1876. as the man understands it on 


When sixteen, Mr Anderson went to Se ; 
Chicago, and the next twenty years were the decisive night when the 


spent as a manual laborer, soldier in the marriage comes to an end. The 
Spanish-American War, copywriter in an intensity of emotion and the 
advertising agency, and manufacturer. richness of imagination are 


Meanwhile, he had been writing fiction : 
and had completed four books, when his equally remarkable. It is the 


first novel, Windy MacPherson’s Son, was most important work that Mr 
published. With Winesburg, Ohio, Mr Anderson has produced so far, 


Anderson won wide recognition as a power- and is certain to be acclaimed 
ful force in American letters. Poor White, 


a novel of the Middle West, added greatly by the discriminating as a 
to his reputation. His latest work, The permanent contribution to 
Triumph of the Egg, a collection of short American letters. 

stories, has probably been the most seriously Sherwood Anderson’s latest work, 
discussed book of the past season. Mr which has been published in book 
Anderson was selected by The Dial last year form is “The Triumph of the Egg,” 
as the first recipient of its award of $2,000 a collection of his best short stories. 
—made annually to an American writer in When first published last year, this 
recognition of service to American letters. book was hailed as an indubitable 

masterpiece. 


Special Off er Please send Tue Dia for one year 
and a copy of THE TRIUMPH OF 
Tue Diat for a year and a copy of THE EGG, or Tue Diat for a year 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE EGG* and the following book to: 


Both for $5.00 


the price of a year’s subscription 


to Tue Diaz alone. [| I enclose $5.00. [| I will remit 
*Note: If you already have a copy of TIE 5.00 on receipt of your bill. 
TRIUMPH OF THE EGG, you may substitute any $ on 

book published in the past year which does not | THE DIAL 


exceed $2.00 in price. j 152 West 13th Street, New York City 
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“No Better Source of Sound Thinking” 


George Reno, Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Travel of the Cuban Government, in a recent letter to his son, 
who is attending college in the United States, recommended 
that he read The New York Times regularly, stating: 


“There is, in my estimation, no better source of sound thinking 
than that found in the editorial columns of The New York Times. 
You do not have to endorse all of the opinions expressed, but read 
them; they are worth perusal. * * * Read them carefully and 
you will not go far wrong politically, socially or economically.” 


Quoting further from Mr. Reno’s letter: 


“In the tangled course of human events there is no better, safer 
guide for youth or old age than the editorial utterances of that daily 
(The Times). Its editorial writers are scholars, and such reading 
will help you in English. But the great value of The Times will be 
to get you in the habit of thinking right. Carefully followed through 
life, its counsel will prove an intellectual compass, a safeguard against 
false slants in thought or groundless prejudices.” 


In another letter Mr. Reno stated: 


“There are only a few dailies in New York whose policies are 
not dictated by political or selfish interests which destroy their value 
as guides in forming correct judgment, and, in my estimation, The 
New York Times leads the group that may be relied on for intelligence 
and sanity.” 
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MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA 


Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish forces of the Angora Government, who gained a 
complete and final victory over the Greek Army in Asia Minor, thus making 
the Treaty of Sévres a dead letter and changing the course 
of history in the Near East 
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OUR MERCHANT FLAG 
ON THE SEAS 


By Apert D. LasKER 
Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 


Story of rise and fall of the American merchant marine, and 
our present predicament with a fleet that is losing fifty millions 
a year, told by the man who faces the problem officially 


HERE are two distinct eras in mari- 

time history, and the character of 

shipping in these two eras is utterly 
different. In the first, from the beginning 
of sea commerce until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, shipping was an art; in 
the second, which covers the last seventy 
years or so, it was a science. Attempts to 
compare ocean transportation of one hun- 
dred years ago with that of today will 
almost inevitably lead to error. 

So long as ships were of wood they 
were, because of the inherent limitations of 
wood construction, small. So long as they 
depended wholly on sails and the winds of 
heaven for their propulsion they were slow 
and uncertain and carried large crews. 
These factors made ship operation costly, 
when computed on the ton-mile basis, and 
dictated a freight rate which effectively 
limited shipments of anything but articles 
of considerable value and small bulk. 

The great change in conditions came 
about through what economists call the In- 
dustrial Revolution. This was simply the 
substitution of the machine for the man in 
all: industry.. On shore the Industrial 
Revolution ‘created the factory and the 
machine shop. These made possible the 
construction of the metal ship and the 
marine steam engine. The steam-driven 
iron or steel vessel, in turn, made possible 
the cheap transportation of raw materials 
which could not have been moved by the 
old sailing ships at an economical rate. 
The transportation of such raw materials 
thousands of miles from their source, in 
order to lay them down where they could 
best be fabricated, made possible a cheaper 
production of the manufactured article. 





The circle was thereby complete. The 
modern ship is both an effect and a con- 
tributing cause of modern industrial con- 
ditions. It could not have been built with- 
out our present mechanical and industrial 
knowledge. On the other hand, hardly a 
factory in the world could turn a wheel 
today if it were not for the highly special- 
ized cargo carrier that brings it fuel, lubri- 
cants and raw materials, and takes away 
its manufactured articles. 

The maritime effects of the Industrial 
Revolution were initially felt by the Brit- 
ish. The first steamers to cross the Atlan- 
tic under steam alone were the Sirius and 
the Great Western, which arrived within 
twenty-four hours of each other, April 22, 
1838. The first successful oceangoing 
metal ship was the Great Britain, built in 
1843. This ship also was the first to em- 
ploy for ocean navigation the screw pro- 
peller. The multiple expansion steam 
engine was first used at sea on a large 
steamer in 1859. These are the outstand- 
ing milestones in the development of the 
modern ocean carrier. 

Prior to the Industrial Revolution every 
nation was to a large extent self-support- 
ing and economically independent. In- 
deed, this might almost be said of each 
village. Few localities were so small that 
each did not have its own tanner, its own 
cobbler, its own miller. Every household 
spun its own wool or cotton, wove its own 
cloth, smoked its own meat, and in general 
went without what it could not produce. 

Similarly every country had to a large 
extent developed its own water transporta- 
tion system on a scale commensurate with 
its needs. The legislation of the day en- 
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deavored to restrict commerce entering a 
nation’s ports to the vessels of that nation. 
Just as the development of the modern 
factory made possible specialized manu- 
facture on a large scale, and as modern 
transportation made possible the distribu- 
tion of those manufactures, so the develop- 
ment of the modern ocean carrier and the 
demands made upon it tended to make of 
ocean transportation a specialized field, in 
which it devolved upon those who could 
best and most cheaply fulfill the -task to 
furnish ocean carriage for the less fortu- 
nately situated nations. 


Wuere WE Fett BEHIND 


The British Nation led in the develop- 
ment of the metal steamer, for the excel- 
lent reason that it was far in advance of 
all others in engineering and in the iron 
and steel industry. Its extensive coal de- 
posits at home were being fully exploited, 
while the discovery of coal in India, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa insured an ade- 
quate bunker supply for steamers through- 
out its far-flung empire. 

Although the United States had been 
highly successful in its sea carriage with 
lofty-winged clipper ships, we were hope- 
lessly handicapped in a race for suprem- 
acy with metal steamers. With wood we 
had the advantage of splendid forests 
growing at the water’s edge, but our coal 
fields had not been fully worked, nor had 
our immense ore deposits on the Great 
Lakes been tapped at the time when Britain 
was effectively building up her iron and 
steel industry. Competition with her in 
the new type of vessels was hopeless. Be- 
sides, we were facing a period of great 
internal development. The _tranconti- 
nental railroads, as a result of judicious 
aid on the part of the Government, were 
opening up the wealth of Western prairies 
and mountains. These offered high returns 
on an investment, either of capital or of 
energy. There was no incentive any longer 
to face severe competition on the seas. 
The great field of endeavor lay to the West, 
and for sixty years both men and money 
obeyed Greeley’s historic injunction. 

Our wooden merchant marine had al- 
most been halved by the commerce-destroy- 
ing tactics of the South during the Civil 
War. We saw no reason, speaking broad- 


ly, for rebuilding it. It was true that an 
occasional effort was made- through sub- 
sidies to establish mail lines, but in the 
main the rapidly growing country neither 
knew nor cared as to the American ton- 
nage at sea. 


From an economic standpoint this atti- 
tude was possible of understanding. The 
internal expansion, which absorbed all our 
energy and capital, made of the United 
States the world’s granary and stock farm. 
We had borrowed from the older nations 
funds for our enterprises. We paid the 
interest on these funds by the shipment of 
foodstuffs or of raw materials to the cred- 
itor countries. As long as we paid our 
indebtedness in the foodstuffs on which 
they depended, we could rest assured that 
our creditors would see that we never 
lacked that ocean transportation by means 
of which our debts were being discharged. 
This could be interrupted only when some 
greater national need called for the ton- 
nage of the shipowning nation. 


Lack or Navat AUXILIARIES 


There was another side to our lack of a 
merchant marine, but this side was not as 
thoroughly realized by our interior popu- 
lation. The development of navies had 
been as rapid and as complex as had that 
of industry in general and shipping in 
particular. A fleet of combatant ships 
was an organization of so highly intricate 
a nature as to require for its maintenance 
a large force of noncombatant vessels 
which usually went by the name of auxil- 
iaries. In addition to the vessels whose 
mission was to supply the main fleet, our 
fighting forces would have need in time of 
war to draw upon the merchant marine for 
all the fast seagoing vessels that could 
be spared for use as scouts, as commerce 
destroyers, and for other strictly military 
duties within their capacity. Should we 
ailempt to transport even a small military 
force overseas, the problem became even 
more difficult, for in addition to supply- 
ing the fleet, we would have to obtain 
transports and supply ships for our troops. 
Our merchant marine could not meet any 
of these demands. 

During the Spanish-American War we 
were able to provide from our merchant 
marine but four ships suitable for scouts. 
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These four ships were the direct result of 
the Subvention act of 1891. We were 
utierly unable to meet our modest de- 
mands for supply vessels except by the 
purchase of ships from Great Britain, 
which exercised in this war a benevolent 
neutrality toward 
us. Even _ these 
ships were old and 
were sold to us at 
round prices. When 
it came to trans- 
porting our small 
expeditionary force 
to Cuba, our mer- 
chant marine was 
combed for vessels 
capable of making 
the comparatively 
short voyage from 
Tampa to Santiago. 
The result was a 
most _ unsuitable 
fleet, whose very 
ability to reach its 
destination was 
doubtful, and which 
would have been 
the cause of a tre- 
mendous _ disaster 
had it encountered 
a storm on the pas- 
sage. 

’ Following this’ 
lesson of the need of 
a merchant marine 
from the standpoint 
of national defense, 
we received another, two years later, on its 
need from the standpoint of national pros- 
perity. As explained, our farmers—our 
exports then were largely agricultural— 
had been content to depend wholly on for- 
eign bottoms for their transportation. In 
the Boer War Great Britain, for her more 
imperative need, withdrew some 250 ships 
from the transatlantic trade to carry troops 
and supplies to South Africa. By reason of 
the resulting curtailment of transportation, 
our agricultural exports fell off nearly 
one-third. The surplus demoralized the 
local market, and that one year cost the 
country more than the fancied saving of 
ten years of shipping by foreign vessels. 
We found that we were entrusting our 
national prosperity to alien hands, which 





ALBERT D. LASKER 


Chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board 


would serve us only so long as it was to 
their interest to do so and their Govern- 
ment permitted. 

As a result of the experiences of the 
Spanish-American War, which showed: our 
deficiency from the standpoint of rational 
defense, and of the 
Boer War, which 
showed the effect 
of that deficiency 
upon our prosper- 
ity, President 
Roosevelt.created a 
Congressional com- 
mittee to  investi- 
gate and _  recom- 
mend steps __ that 
would give us an 
adequate merchant 
marine. This com- 
mittee, under Sen- 
ator Gallinger, 
made an exhaustive 
study of the, situ- 
ation cni_ recom- 
mended an equaliz- 
ing payment to 
overcome the higher 
cost of construction 
of ships in America 
and the greater cost 
of operating under 
the American flag. 
The recommenda- 
tions of this com- 
mittee were defeat- 
ed by a small mar- 
gin in Congress, 
but its findings and report still stand as 
an excellent summary of the handicaps 
besetting American vessels. 

The reasons which inspired the creation 
of the commission were not only histori- 
cal, but prophetic. Two years after the 
report had been shelved, the President sent 
our fleet around the world. Once out 
of home waters, it depended entirely for 
iis fuel—and in a measure for its supplies 
—upon foreign tonnage. Had any inter- 
national complication arisen to make un- 
available these carriers, our splendid ar- 
mada would have been stranded in distant 
waters and its real helplessness made ap- 
parent to all. 

As no such humiliating event took place, 
the clay feet of our naval giant remained 
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hidden from our own people, though ap- 
parent to every foreign power. Our coun- 
try pursued its course serenely, ignorant 
and uninterested as far as affairs maritime 
were concerned. Yet in half a dozen 
years we were to have an object lesson 
that would be patent to the blindest. 


LESSON OF THE WorLD WarR 


In August, 1914, the Imperial German 
Government conceived the time to be ripe 
for putting into effect its ambition of 
world conquest. As a result the produc- 
tive manhood of industrial Europe was 
mobilized for war. The sudden change of 
the efforts of 10,000,000 men from pro- 
duction to destruction threw upon the rest 
of the world the task of supplying their 
ordinary needs of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and their extraordinary needs of 
war munitions. Besides this, it was neces- 
sary to supply the remainder of the world 
with the products of industry normally 
produced in Europe. As the one great 
nation untouched—if any nation could be 
said to be untouched—by ‘the war, the 
markets of the world lay at our feet. Not 
because of effort on our part, but simply 
because they could be supplied by no one 
else but the United States. ‘Yet we were 
not able to make use of this opportunity. 

It was true that we could produce; it 
was true that the markets were ours, but 
between our producer and our foreign con- 
sumer there lay an unbridgeable gap— 
of transportation. The belligerent 

ions included the chief maritime na- 


tions of the world. German shipping 
was bottled up in port by the Allies’ com- 
mand of the sea. On the other hand, the 
latter’s military demands made severe in- 
roads upon their own available tonnage, 
and the remainder was strictly controlled 
for the movement of essential commodities. 

With the exception of what could be 
shipped in the small amount of neutral 
shipping, at high freight rates;_our pro- 
ducers were dependent entirely upon the 
allied nations for the marketing of their 
goods, for only by their leave was trans- 
portation available. Fortunately for us, 
they could fill most of their needs in this 
country alone, and they, therefore, sent 
their ships, not for our sake, but for their 
own. Had, for example, Great Britain not 
been actively engaged in the war, but in- 
stead had the conflict been such that she 
could have retained a position of neutral- 
ity, her great commercial fleet would have 
been so used that her industries would 
have supplied the markets of the world. 
and if any nation suffered by reason of 


tonnage shortage it would not have been 
the British Isles. 


CREATION OF THE SHIPPING BOARD 


By 1916 the situation was acute. We 
were still supplying the Allies, but the 


One of the larger merchant vessels of 
the United States Shipping Board, a 
** fabricated ’’ steel ship constructed 
in the vast Government shipyard at 
Hog Island 
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great republics of South America were 
clamoring for our products, and clamoring 
in vain. Then, too, we were cut off from 
the supply of many imports that were 
necessary in our complex industrial 
structure, yet not essential for the wartime 
needs of the Allies, and that were, there- 
fore, not allocated tonnage. The ship 
shortage was so great that for miles back 
of our ports the railroad rights-of-way 
were strewn with crates and cases which 


A typical steel Shipping Board cargo 
vessel, built at Newark Bay under the 
fabricated system, the various parts 
being manufactured by wholesale in 
different plants and assembled like 
any other standardized machine 


A section of America’s vast war fleet 
of steel cargo ships rusting in idleness 
on the Hudson River near West Point. 
These are some of the Shipping Board 
vessels which cost the nation millions 
to build, and which at present are un- 
used because there is no commerce for 
them under existing conditions. 


had as a last resort been dumped by the 
roadside in order to render the cars avail- 
able for other carriage. 

With this situation clearly in mind, Con- 
gress created a board which should have 
for its special duty the regulating and en- 
couragement of our merchant marine, and 
this board was initially granted $50,000,- 
000 for use as a loan or construction 
fund to encourage the production of 
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American vessels. Practically nothing 
was done under this act, which was ap- 
proved Sept. 7, 1916. Events were already 
moving too rapidly. Within seven months 
the President reported to Congress that a 
state of war existed between the United 
States and the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. 


To realize what took place, it may be 
desirable to restate the situation as it was 
in the early days of 1917. The develop- 
ment of the high-sea submarine by the 
Germans had been extremely successful. 
The German Admiralty calculated that 
these could in a few months sink such a 
quantity of allied cargo tonnage as to re- 
duce the stock of food in the British Isles 
below the danger point. There is no doubt 
that their calculations were correct. Dur- 
ing April and May of 1917, just as we 
entered the war, the British Isles were lit- 
erally trembling on the brink of starva- 
tion. No one except those in high au- 
thority knew how close they were to 
disaster. The German submarines were 
concentrating on cargo vessels and were 
even deliberately letting troopships and 
other craft go unmolested. 

When we entered the war the allied 
Governments, with a single voice and in a 
single word, set forth the means by which 
we could best aid the cause—ships! Next 


to ships they needed more ships, and after 
that still more ships! 


THE EMERGENCY FLEET 


The United States immediately embarked 
upon the most extensive ship-construction 
program ever undertaken, and one which 
was especially difficult because of our un- 
preparedness to meet it.| To build ships 
in the number and in the time required 
meant that we had first to build shipyards. 
This was made especially necessary be- 
cause the navy was to carry out an exten- 
sive anti-submarine program, and its de- 
mands would largely occupy the existing 
shipyard facilities as contained in the 
older-established yards. On the other 
hand, the peculiar needs of the situation 
carried with them one advantage. We 
were asked to produce nothing more dif- 
ficult than the ordinary cargo carrier. The 
requirement was simply that of transport- 
ing cargo across 3,000 miles of ocean. 
Post-war usefulness was not considered, 
and accordingly our fleet could be laid 
down upon almost standardized lines. As 
always in time of war, cost was im- 


View of four of the largest steel cargo 
ships now under control of the Ship- 
ping Board, photographed in the wet 
dock at Camden, N. J., when they 
were being fitted out after launching 
in 1920 
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material, but it is pertinent to state that 
had we taken steps ten years before to 
encourage our merchant marine, we could 
have met these wartime needs for a trifle 
of what it actually cost us when we had 
to start from practically nothing. 


Every shipyard on the Atlantic Coast 
was utilized. The ships on the ways—for 
early in the war both private concerns and 
foreign Governments had contracted, to 
the capacity of our yards, for new con- 
struction—were requisitioned in the name 
of the United States. New plants were or- 
ganized to build ships on the fabricated 
principle. The greatest of these was the 


Glimpse of one small section of the 
United States Government’s vast ship- 
building plant at Hog Island, now dis- 
mantled. The photograph was taken 
in May, 1919, when five 7,800-ton steel 
cargo vessels were launched in forty- 
eight minutes 


Hog Island yard, whose creation was a 
monument to organized genius overcoming 
adverse conditions. 


In this yard alone there were fifty 
shipbuilding ways. It built ships of a 
single design, although late in the war 
another type was begun there. By this 
standardization it was possible to utilize 
the same plans, the same patterns, the 
same templates, and, in general, to effect 
great economy of time over what would 
have been possible were differing designs 
adopted. In general, vessels built in the 
salt-water yards ranged from 7,500 to 
8,800 tons capacity, as representing a size 
combining the maximum carrying power 
with the shortest time of construction, and 
avoiding such great size as to render se- 
vere the loss of a single unit by submarine 
attack. 


With every possible shipway on salt 
water busily occupied, the Shipping Board, 
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in whose hands the construction had been 
placed, found there were still yards avail- 
able on the Great Lakes. To get the 
product of these yards to the ocean it was 
necessary to pass through the Welland 
Canal, whose locks permitted a length of 
but 264 feet and a proportionately limited 
beam. The type of ship which could be 
brought through the canal was too small 
for ordinary transatlantic carriage, but 
economy and commercial utility had no 
place in our war program. Any ship 
which could be built quickly and could 
transport even one cargo from the United 
States to Europe was considered as pay- 
ing for herself under the circumstances. 
Accordingly, the emergency program was 
extended to the Great Lakes, and the yards 
there were put at turning out the small- 
sized vessels, thereby called “lakers,” 
with the utmost rapidity. 


INSURMOUNTABLE DIFFICULTIES 


We found early in the struggle that our 
steel industry was equal to the task of 
providing plates and frames and that it 
was possible quickly to train ship workers 
who could produce a substantial hull. 
But when we came to the equipment, such 
as boilers, engines, windlasses, and even 
the small but highly important articles, 
such as compasses, sextants and chronom- 
eters, our maritime backwardness really 
made itself felt. The entire output of the 
country was insufficient to meet our needs. 
It was therefore necessary to equip many 
vessels with boilers and with minor equip- 
ment of a type which was by design or by 
construction distinctly inferior. New and 
untried types of turbines or unsuitable 
steam engines and deck winches had to be 
accepted because there were not enough 
of the desirable makes available, and their 
manufacturers could not further extend 
their plant capacity. 

At the time this was not greatly ma- 
terial. The main thing was to get some 
sort of ship that could make one or two 
trips to Europe. Long life was not re- 
quired. Ships at that time had small 
chance of living to an old age, and a sub- 
marine might as well torpedo an uneco- 
nomical ship as an efficient one. I am 
eoing into this in detail because it bears 
a.most important relation to our post-war 
situation. It explains why many of our 


ships are unsuitable, why many are de- 
fective, and why we have a great surplus 
of certain types and a serious shortage 
of all other kinds of vessels. 

Much of this emergency fleet was not 
finished before the end of the war. The 
progress which was being made, however, 
had its effect upon the morale of the 
Allies, and they were free to utilize their 
own tonnage prodigally, knowing that we 
could make good the deficiency before it 
reached a serious degree. The emergency 
fleet, therefore, in spite of its high cost, 
had paid for itself. We had been obliged, 
in order to build ships, to build shipyards. 
We had had to train shipyard workers. 
We had had to build villages for them to 
live in and trolley cars to carry them to 
work. All these outlays were apart from 
the cost of ships themselves. These were 
expensive because they were built without 
regard to cost, but in time of war it is 
always costly to rectify mistakes which 
have been made and needs which have not 
been foreseen in time of peace. This 
emergency fleet was purely a wartime 
measure. It did its full share from a 
moral standpoint toward bringing the war 
to an end. Had the entire program van- 
ished with the armistice, the money spent 
upon it would still not have been wasted. 


TRADE SINCE THE WAR 


But there was another manner in which 
our wartime fleet repaid even its exten- 
sive cost to the taxpayers of the United 
States. After the war the available ton- 
nage of the world was badly run down as 
a result of its strenuous employment dur- 
ing the hostilities. The allied nations had 
suffered great losses, and their remaining 
vessels were engaged to a large extent in 
repatriating the troops which had been 
gathered to Europe from the four corners 
of the earth. Europe’s industrial activity 
was practically at a standstill, and the 
United States remained as the only source 
of supply capable of meeting the world’s 
needs. Our industries, overexpanded by 
reason of the wartime demands upon them, 
found in these foreign fields a welcome 
outlet for their increased production. 

During 1919 and 1920 the United States 
enjoyed a foreign trade greater than any- 
thing our history has ever known. It was 
a period of inflation, it is true, but by the 
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possession of our wartime fleet we were 
enabled to do a business of over $8,000,- 
000,000 in one year. The extent of this 
may be realized by the statement that the 
Shipping Board had in operation 1,300 
steel steamers, all of which found profit- 
able employment. Without this fleet not 
one-tenth of this foreign trade could we 
have handled, and our returning troops, 
instead of being released into industry at 
a time when it was clamoring for every 
man it could get, would have found them- 
selves adrift upon a community already 
reaching the danger point of unemploy- 
ment. 

About at the height of this period of 
general prosperity the Merchant Marine 
act of 1920 was passed by Congress. The 
keynote of this act was the requirement 
that the ships be sold to private owner- 
ship and that the Government end its ad- 
venture, necessarily commenced but no 
longer desirable, as a ship owner. In order 
to make it possible for purchasers of 
American ships successfully to maintain 
them in operation in spite of the much 
higher cost of American ship operation, 
the act of 1920 contained a number of 
provisions which it was believed would be 
of aid to American ships. 


It must be remembered that the condi- 
tions at that time were extremely pros- 
perous, and that it was difficult to foresee 
the period of extreme stringency and over- 
tonnaging which so shortly appeared. 
Some of the clauses of the Jones act were 
inapplicable when the rapid deflation oc- 
curred within six months of the passage 
of the law. Besides this, some of the pro- 
visions which were expected to be of major 
assistance were found to be impossible of 
execution. The collapse of foreign ex- 
change curtailed with startling suddenness 
our foreign trade, and at the same time 
the release of governmental control upon 
the merchant marines of foreign countries 
and the forced sale of seized German ton- 
nage created a surplus of ships far beyond 
the need therefor. As a result there en- 
sued a competition for cargoes in which 
American ships, with their higher initial 
and operating costs, were foredoomed to 
failure. 

The effect of this condition on American 
shipping was almost instantaneous. Pri- 


vate.y owned tonnage was driven out of its 
foothold in foreign trade and obliged to 
take refuge in the coastwise and Caribbean 
trades, where it was protected either by 
law or by economic considerations. The 
maintenance of the overseas trade routes 
devolved almost entirely upon the United 
States Shipping Board, in accordance with 
the mandate of the act of 1920 to maintain 
the routes until private capital could take 
them over. Owing to the inherent handi- 
caps of Government ownership, the main- 
tenance of these services was much more 
costly and less efficient, in spite of every 
effort on the part of the Shipping Board, 
than it would have been had they been in 
private hands. 


Firty Mittions ANNUAL Loss 


To effect the drastic economy which 
Congress demanded, while at the same time 
maintaining the American flag upon the 
essential trade routes, the Shipping Board 
was obliged to curtail its sailings to the 
minimum compatible with the needs of our 
foreign trade. As the general deflation 
had seriously affected this trade, the board 
found that it could adequately keep open 
the trade routes by the use of its passenger 
vessels and approximately 400 cargo ships. 
This left over one thousand steel cargo 
steamers in idleness. Yet the losses as a 
result of the operation of the active ves- 
sels, plus the lay-up costs of the idle ships, 
amounted to nearly $50,000,000 per year. 

During the time of prosperity few ships 
were sold, because at that time it was en- 
deavored to obtain for them a price ap- 
proaching their actual cost, and that coct 
was exorbitant even for the days whe 
ships made large profits. The companies 
that did buy were chiefly inexperienced in 
the field, and when the slump came these 
found themselves loaded with ships at a 
price which made operation out of the 
question. 

An American owner could not afford to 
embark in the business of ship-owning un- 
der today’s conditions, because they are 
such that only the most economically run 
ships have the opportunity of even clear- 
ing expenses. The wages of a crew ship- 
ped in American ports, and especially of 
the licensed officers, who must by law be 
American citizens, are so much higher than 
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is the case for foreign ships as to more 
than absorb any possibility of profit that 
could be found in ships today. Unless this 
difference is made up in some manner it 
will be practically impossible to sell any 
ships under the present conditions, and the 
board will be forced to continue them in 
operation at great expense until the fleet is 
worn out, 


LacK OF A BALANCED FLEET 


The Government fleet is only the nucleus 
of what we should have as a merchant 
marine. Its numbers and tonnage are mis- 
leading. As previously explained, there 
are numbers of the Shipping Board ships 
which can be classed only as poor or use- 
less craft. This is due to the conditions 
surrounding their construction and to the 
necessity of accepting inferior equipment 
in order to get the ships to sea. It is doubt- 
ful if at the best more than half of our 
ships could be sold for efficient operation 
under any circumstances. Further, with 
the exception of some of the seized German 
ships and twenty-three vessels built for use 
as transports during the war, all the Ship- 
ping Board’s program is of low-speed, 
tramp-type steamers. Such a type is of 
value in a merchant marine, but no mer- 
chant marine can succeed if composed of 
nothing else. any more than a railroad 
could get business if all its rolling stock 
were composed of box cars.. Diversified 
types of ships are necessary. Passenger 
craft, refrigerator vessels, combination 
stcamers and express freighters are some 
of the classes which we sadly lack. Such 
ships must be built if we are to have a 
well-rounded merchant marine. 

Not only is the necessity a commercial 
one, but the defense element enters into it. 
It is from the higher types of ships that 
our army and navy would draw, in time of 
war, their auxiliaries, scouts, airplane car- 
riers, transports, hospital ships, tenders 
and all the infinite variety of special ves- 
sels which modern war requires. Because 
we have limited our capital-ship strength 
and our naval construction, it is especially 
important that we do not render our 
agreed fleet a purely paper one by reason 
of its lack of auxiliaries. 


This reduction in naval construction 
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will have a most serious effect upon the 
shipbuilding industry in the United States. 
In the past only our naval construction has 
kept the large yards going. With that em- 
ployment curtailed this vital industry must 
find work along commercial lines or per- 
ish. New ships of superior type must be 
built if we are to gain in sea carriage, 
maintain our shipbuilding industry and 
insure our safety in time of war. 


About half the cost of building a ship is 
the labor cost. Labor in American yards 
is much more expensive than abroad, and 
the difference in cost of this item is such 
that the finished American ship costs about 
25 per cent. more than an_ exact 
duplicate built in British yards. Since all 
ships compete for the same ocean freight 
it is obvious that the American owner is 
heavily handicapped, indeed, practically 
estopped, by the burden of a capital in- 
vestment 25 per cent. greater than that of 
a competitor. 


Such in general is the situation in which 
the United States finds itself today. In 
the past the question of a merchant marine 
has been an academic one. Today we can- 
not alone query whether we desire a mer- 
chant marine or not, because however that 
may be answered there still arises the ques- 
tion of disposing of our existing Federal 
fleet, which is costing us so much to main- 
tain and: operate. Because of the change 
in the balance of trade our foreign com- 
merce has altered its nature and increased 
its importance. Closely allied with it is 
the merchant marine problem. The action 
of the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament has given merchant shipping an 
importance from the defensive standpoint 
greater than any it ever enjoyed before, 
and at the same time has threatened us 
with the decay of our painfully built up 
shipbuilding industry. 

To place the ships of our salable fleet 
in private hands, to dispose of the ships 
unsuitable for operation) to realize the 
utmost possible from the liquidation of 
both classes, to add necessary types con- 
structed in American yards, to extend ship- 
ping under the American flag until all 
trade routes are covered and we are carry- 
ing our logical share of half our own trade 
under our own flag—these are the prob- 
lems which face the country today. ' 
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A vivid sketch of Great Britain’s long struggle for control of the 
Atlantic, with a comparison of the rivalry of Japan and the 
United States in the Pacific—Japan’s advantage like England’s 


It was the opinion of Themistocles that whoso 
can hold the sea has command of the situation.— 
Cicero, Ep. ad At. 


OR over half a century many of 
the world’s leading statesmen, from 
Seward to Smuts, have prophesied 

that the Pacific is to be the arena of the 
world drama of the near future, as the At- 
lantic has been in the recent past, and as 
the Mediterranean was from long before 
the days of Themistocles until our civiliza- 
tion began its transatlantic expansion. 
During the last four centuries the contest 
for the control of maritime transportation 
on the Atlantic beyond doubt determined 
that the United States and most of North 
America was to be a part of the English- 
speaking world rather than of Spanish or 
Dutch or French character. In view of 
the fact that sea power has had such im- 
portant consequences in the recent past on 
the Atlantic and of the concern with which 
statesmen are considering the Pacific, it 
would seem appropriate here to review 
some of the major events of the history of 
the Atlantic contest for such light as they 
may throw on the Pacific prospect. 

The failure of the Christian Crusades 
against the rising power of the Moslems 
eventuated in the fall of Constantinople in 
1453 and in the Moslems obtaining com- 
plete control of the trade routes between 
Western Europe and the Orient; and Eu- 
rope thus was stimulated to search for a 
sea route to the Orient in order to circum- 
vent this Moslem monopoly which was 
strangling her trade. So the great trans- 


oceanic discoveries of Columbus, of Cabot, 
and of Vasco da Gama, between 1492 and 
1498, were among the consequences of the 
failure of the Crusades to stem the Mos- 
lems and opened the era of contest be- 
tween the powers of Western Europe for 
the control of the Atlantic and, conse- 
quently, of its wltre mare. F 

These contests, and especially the 
Franco-British contest that lasted from 
1688 to 1815, furnish the record from 
which Mahan drew his deductions as to the 
influence of sea power upon history—de- 
ductions that influenced profoundly the 
policy of the German Empire between 
1893 and 1914 and that have been influ- 
encing even more strongly the policy of 
the Japanese Empire ever since 1897. 


Days oF DRAKE AND HAWKINS 


While mighty sixteenth century Spain 
was gold-hunting in America—and raising 
but few mariners in the process—England 
was sending ever-increasing annual fleets 
to the Newfoundland fisheries, and thus 
was developing more seaworthy vessels 
and a great body of hardy seamen, many 
of whom became the companions of Haw- 
kins and Drake in their adventures into 
the Spanish Main and around the world. 
The immediate consequences of this birth 
and growth of English sea power are sug- 
gested in the following words by John 
Fiske in “The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land ”: 

If we would realize the dangers that would 


have beset the Mayflower and her successors but 
for the preparatory work of these immortal sail- 











ors, we must remember the dreadful fate of 
Ribault and his Huguenot followers in Florida, 
twenty-three years before that most happy and 
clorious event, the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. 


In short, the riches of Spain did not 
save her from defeat by the better mari- 
time personnel and matériel that compara- 
tively poor England developed from the 
Newfoundland fisheries; and when, by the 
defeat of the Armada in 1588, England 
secured the naval command of the high- 
road of transportation to North America, 
then, with security from the Spaniards, 
she was able to found, support and aug- 
ment the Virginia and New England Colo- 
nies, which were the actual beginnings of 
the United States of America. 


But hardly had the English overcome 
the Spanish and started their own colonies 
and use of maritime transportation than 
ihe Dutch seized the opportunity to found 
New Amsterdam in 1614 and threatened 
te secure the profits of English overseas 
enterprise and to outdistance England as 
a maritime State and world power. Cer- 
tain outgrowths of the consequent Anglo- 
Dutch contest throw such a light on some 
present-day American problems that it 
seems timely to review this contest at 
greater length than otherwise would be 
appropriate. 


ENGLAND’s FicHT For SEA POWER 


In the fourteenth century the Dutch had 
discovered how to preserve fish by curing 
it. and, thus equipped with a staple com- 
modity for barter, they developed a great 
trade from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 
The Dutch merchant fleet of many thou- 
sand vessels that this trade brought into 
heing was so efficiently operated that not 
only was it the common carrier of mari- 
iime Europe, but it absorbed such a large 
fraction of England’s trade with her thriv- 
ing American colonies that, before 1650, 
it was commonly claimed in England that 
the Dutch reaped all the profits from the 
colonies that England had been at such 
pains to plant and foster. 

Cromwell, the Dictator of the English 
Commonwealth, met this situation by his 
famous Navigation act of 1651, which, 
as he foresaw it would. brought war the 
f>Jlowing year with the Dutch Republic— 
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en occurrence that seems to disprove as- 
sertions that democracies are never im- 
perialistic; dnd in the first year of this 
first Anglo-Dutch war, the English im- 
perialist spent nearly three-fifths of Eng- 
Jand’s total public revenues to raise the 
navy from the poor condition into which 
it had fallen under the first Stuarts and 
lo put it on a high plane of military effi- 
ciency similar to that to which he had 
raised the armies of the Commonwealth. 
But in this war and in the two Anglo- 
Dutch wars that followed it within the 
next twenty years, the Dutch Republic re- 
fused to spend enough from its greater re- 
sources to make its navy adequate. Con- 
sequently the Dutch were beaten, lost for 
all time their premier position as a sea 
vower, and were ousted by the English 
from their important American colonies, 
which, until 1664, had separated the New 
England and Virginia colonies. 


Pointed as is the naval lesson from this, 
it is Cromwell’s Navigation act and the 
enlargement of it that Charles II. put in 
effect upon his restoration that seem of 
particular present interest to us. 


Cromwell’s Navigation act forbade the 
importation of foreign goods or products 
into English harbors except in English 
ships or in the ships of the countries 
where the imports originated; conse- 
quently, it excluded the Dutch from the 
carrier irade whereby they had been reap- 
ing the profits of the British colonies. 
But the Navigation act that Charles II. put 
in effect in 1660 provided that British 
overseas domains should export certain 
enumerated products only to England or 
to another British port; and that all com. 
modities imported into British overseas do- 
mains must be shipped from England only. 

The conferring of this virtual monopoly 
of British maritime transportation on Brit- 
ish shipping freed the latter from foreign 
competition, and, by so enabling it to 
raise its charges, was equivalent to a 
munificent “ship subsidy.” In short, it 
was an effective form of legislative “ pro- 
tection,” extended to the “infant indus- 
try” of British shipping against compe- 
tition from the lower priced foreign prod- 
uct of the Dutch. And in addition to 
monopolizing for England the trade in 
most British products, the second Naviga- 
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tion act erected a prohibitive barrier, far 
more exclusive in design than a high cus- 
toms tariff, against the importation of all 
non-British commodities into British do- 
mains except through England and in Brit- 
ish ships. 

When these Navigation acts were re- 
i:pealed in 1854, the 
“infant industries ” 
of England, includ- 
ing shipping, had en- 
joyed for two cen- 
turies their protective 
and stimulating ef- 
fects, equivalent to 
the combination of a 
prohibitive tariff and 
a ship subsidy. Su- 
preme Britain conse- 
quently held the sea 
and controlled the 
maritime transporta- 
tion of the world— 
and ever since has 
been able to pose as _ 
a present-day exemp- 
lar of free trade and 
of a not generally 
subsidized merchant 
marine. 


THE StruccLe WITH 
FRANCE 

Before the close of 
the last Anglo-Dutch 
war ‘in 1674 it had 
become apparent to 
Britain that her next 
maritime rival would 
be France; for be- 
‘tween 1661 and 1671 
the French Minister, Colbert, put into ef- 
fect an aggressive colonial policy and built 
up the French Navy from only thirty 
armed ships to 196, or a fleet numerically 
equal to those of Britain and the Nether- 
lands combined. 


It should be realized that, from its be- 
ginning in 1688 to its end in 1815, this 
Franco-British struggle was as a contest 
between David and Goliath—if we meas- 
ure the forces of the contestants accord- 
ing to the standards current among lands- 
men. In 1688 France was by far the rich- 
est and most powerful country in Europe, 
and her internal resources sufficed in 
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every way for the needs of her home-lov- 
ing inhabitants, who numbered over 19,- 
000,000. By contrast, the island of Great 
Britain was extremely poor and its natural 
resources were so meagre that emigration 
to the American colonies was urged as a 
measure of relief for the supposedly over- 
crowded population, 
which, however, num- 
bered barely 6,500,- 
; 000, or about a third 
as large a number as 
that of France. And 
when Napoleon fell 
in 1815, after having 
bent virtually all the 
powers of continental 
Europe to his will 
against Britain, 
France had nearly 30,- 
000,000 inhabitants, 
or over twice as 
many as the 12,500,- 
000 who then lived in 
the island of Great 
Britain. é 


Like RIVALRY OF 
Unitep STATES 
AND JAPAN 


The above contrast 
between the great 
continental power of 
eighteenth — century 
France and the then 
comparatively re- 
stricted resources of 
insular Britain forces 
to mind the present- 
day contrast between 
the vast continental power of the United 
States and the apparently far more re- 
stricted power of insular Japan. For as 
France was the richest and most powerful 
country in her day, so now is the United 
States. As the internal resources of 
France were all-sufficient for her stay-at- 
home population, so the fabulous re- 
sources of the United States are ample to 
sustain in some fashion a far greater pop- 
ulation than we now have. Indeed, 
Mahan has pointed out that there is even 
a geographic analogy of naval import be- 
tween France and the United States; for 
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France has two coasts separated by the 
long circuit of the Iberian Peninsula as the 
two coasts of the United States are sepa- 
rated by the circuit through the strategical- 
ly uncertain route of the Panama Canal 
or by the very long journey around South 
America. And as with insular Britain of 
the eighteenth century, insular Japan of 
today has utterly inconsiderable natural 
and financial resources in comparison to 
those of the United States. 

In one respect, however, the analogy 
does not hold; for between 1688 and 1815 
Britain never had half as large a popula- 
tion as that of France, whereas the present 
56,000,000 inhabitants of insular Japan 
are just over half as numerous as the 105,- 
000,000 inhabitants of the United States. 
And if we add to the insular Japanese the 
inhabitants of the regions of continental 
Asia over which Japan is rapidly acquir- 
ing complete control, the total number of 
people at the behest of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is about equal to the population 
of the United States. 

Bearing in mind these analogies between 
eighteenth century Britain and modern 
Japan, we shall find in the history of how 
Britain overcame mighty France between 
1688 and 1815 a record now of surpassing 
interest to the United States. 


WANING OF FRENCH SEA POWER 


During half of this span of 127 years 
France and Britain were engaged in seven 
successive wars with each other that filled 
nearly half the time. In their maritime 
aspect King William’s War, between 1688 
and 1697; Queen Anne’s War, between 
1702 and 1713; King George’s War, be- 
tween 1739 and 1748; and the Seven Years’ 
War, from 1756 to 1763, were, broadly 
speaking, for the control of North America, 
and culminated in the virtual ejection of 
France from our continent. The fifth war 
of the series, between 1778 and _ 1783, 
which grew out of the American War of 
Independence, was an attempt on the part 
of France to regain some measure of the 
losses that she had sustained in the Seven 
Years’ War. The sixth war, from 1793 to 
1802, was started against revolutionary 
French doctrines, but saw the rise of Na- 
poleon and led directly into the final war 
of the series, from 1803 to 1815, which 


Napoleon proclaimed as “the war to end 
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war,” and in which he attempted to carry 
out on a grander scale the policy of Louis 
XIV., namely, to bring the Continent of 
Europe under his control and then to hum- 
ble Britain and re-establish French inter- 
ests in North America and in the East. 


While it would be impossible here to 
outline the causes, conduct and conclu- 
sions of each of these seven wars, an out- 
line of some phases of the Seven Years’ 
War and of the Napoleonic wars will illus- 
trate the influence of sea power in them 
sufficiently to serve our present purposes. 


The French, holding Canada and New 
Orleans, had thrown a line of forts and 
settlements down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys with the object of confining the 
British colonists to the Atlantic seaboard. 
But before 1750 these hardy pioneers had 
begun to push aggressively out into the 
Ohio Valley, where they came into violent 
collision with the French. This led Ben- 
jamin Franklin to assert that there would 
be no security in America until the French 
were driven off the American Continent— 
a somewhat imperialistic statement for one 
of supposedly strong democratic convic- 
tions. The consequent Seven Years’ War 
turned upon the relative abilities of France 
and Britain :o command transatlantic trans- 
portation and, therefore, to reinforce their 
forces in America. The British attacked 
Canada and the French assembled a con- 
voy to carry some 30,000 troops for its re- 
inforcement and endeavored to assemble 
a great naval fleet to guard its transit 
across the Atlantic. But in the great bat- 
tle of Quiberon Bay in 1759 the British 
annihilated a large contingent of the 
French naval tleet and thereby put an end 
to any chance of aid reaching the French 
forces isolated in America. Thereupon.a 
British fleet and expeditionary force 
joined the American colonials and over- 
whelmed the French in Canada, with the 
conclusion that France ceased to be a 
power in America—primarily and directly 
because she lost the naval command of 
Atlantic transportation. 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War 
British statecraft made the capital mistake 
of returning to France some of the pos- 
sessions she had lost in the East and West 
Indies, and this in spite of the remon- 
strances of the elder Pitt, who said: 














France is chiefly formidable to us as a mari- 


time and commercial power. * * * You 


leave to France the possibility of reviving her 
navy. 


With these overseas trading posts re- 
turned to his country, Choiseul was able to 
revive France’s maritime trade and her 
naval force, so that by 1778 she again 
was able to attack Britain at sea and to 
bring about a European maritime war, in- 
cidental to the War for American Inde- 
pendence, in which Britain was far from 
successful and which left the French Navy 
in fairly good condition to resume hostili- 
ties in 1793. 


RESULTs OF NAPOLEONIC Wars 


When in that year Britain came into the 
war against French revolutionary doc- 
trines, every Continental neighbor of 
France, except Switzerland, was at war 
against her. But Napoleon’s first Italian 
campaign in 1796 was so successful ,that 
this coalition fell apart, Spain joined 
France, their two fleets drove the British 
out of the Mediterranean, and British 
consols fell to 51; for it seemed that Eng- 
land’s bulwark of naval power was 
crumbling—a matter of especial impor- 
tance, because Napoleon then said: 

Let us concentrate all our activity upon the 


navy and destroy England. That done, Europe 
is at our feet. 


But in 1797 Jervis and Nelson won the 
Battle of Cape St. Vincent over the Span- 
ish fleet. This enabled Nelson to re-enter 
the Mediterranean and, at the Battle of 
the Nile, in 1798, to destroy the fleet that 
iad convoyed Napoleon to Egypt. In con- 
sequence of this victory, and when Europe 
realized that the great French General and 
the flower of his armies thus had been 
isolated, Britain was able to build up a 
second coalition against France. But late 
in 1799 Napoleon escaped incognito from 
Egypt, and ‘after his brilliantly successful 
second campaign in Italy he succeeded in 
separating the Baltic powers from Brit- 
ain’s second coalition. This led to Nel- 
son’s victory at the Battle of Copenhagen 
in 1801 and to his ensuing incursion into 
the Baltic, which brought about such a 
political realignment that Napoleon ac- 
cepted the Peace of Amiens in March, 
1802. 


The vita] military and political conse- 
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quences of the British naval victories at 
Cape St. Vincent, at the Nile and at Copen- 
hagen evidently had a determining effect 
on this first Napoleonic war. And it is 
noteworthy that during its course the Brit- 
ish ships-of-the-line and frigates increased 
from 268 to 479, while the French ships- 
of-the-line and frigates dropped from 146 
to 74, again illustrating the evanescence 
of French naval power and again leaving 
Sritain in relatively far better condition 
than France for naval warfare. But France 
was in proportionately improved condition 
to pursue land warfare; consequently, the 
Peace of Amiens lasted only until May, 
1803. 


In view of Napoleon’s recognition that 
comparatively small Britain, because of 
her naval command of maritime transpor- 
tation, was the principal opponent of 
mighty France, and in view of his having 
spent the first two years of the second 
Napoleonic war in concentrating a great 
army of invasion at Boulogne and in pro- 
viding floats to carry it across the Chan- 
nel to England, it seems probable that 
during this period his real aim was to 
conquer England by invasion. The like- 
iihood of this being his purpose is em- 
phasized by his efforts during these years 
to concentrate his naval forces, scattered 
between Toulon and the Channel, in such 
a way as to give momentary naval com- 
mand of the Channel while he misled some 
of the British naval forces into other areas. 
To this end he attempted to have his Ad- 
mirals carry out a very elaborate cam- 
paign of exceedingly intricate strategic 
movements that extended even to the West 
Indies. But Napoleon failed in the object 
of this campaign of movement, with the 
result that his essential fleet was isolated 
by Nelson and conclusively defeated at 
the Battle of Trafalgar in October, 1805. 


NAPOLEON’s FATAL LACK oF SEA POWER 


Nelson’s annihilation of this fleet defi- 
nitely prevented Napoleon from invading 
England and striking her down by the 
sword; and being bereft of naval power, 
he was unable to blockade her ports and 
thus destroy her trade and economic means 
of sustaining the war against him. Con- 
sequently Napoleon was forced to devise 
some means of destroying Britain’s 
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strength which would not require that his 
forces go a-seas. So, being unable to pre- 
vent British products from issuing from 
British ports, he conceived the colossal 
scheme of preventing them from entering 
any of the ports of the Coxiineat, and this 
in order to deprive England of what was 
her greatest market and thus bring about 
her economic ruin—whereupon it was to 
be expected that she would stop fighting. 
Nelson’s victory of Trafalgar therefore 
put Napoleon under the compelling neces- 
sity of making himself the actual master 
of virtually all countries of the Continent 
in order to force all of them to exclude 
British goods. 

By diplomacy and war Napoleon suc- 
ceeded in bringing about essentially such 
a situation by 1808; and by the next year 
England’s warehouses were choked with 
goods that could not be delivered to the 
markets of the Continent. Consequently 
her industries were shut down and there 
was great distress among her people, whe 
clamored for peace. But there was one 
small and seemingly almost insignificant 
flaw in Napoleon’s hegemony —a flaw 
that was the direct result of Trafalgar 
and that was to lead to his overthrow. 
For, having secured control of maritime 
transportation, the British were able to 
Jand and sustain an expeditionary force in 
the Iberian Peninsula in 1808. 


Napoleon had estimated that he could 
hold Spain and Portuzal with less than 
25,000 troops; but by 1810 the campaign 
of the British in the Peninsula had im 
mobilized 200,000 French troops _ there. 
With a third of Napoleon’s forces thus 
occupied, the Russian Czar deemed it saf~ 
to break his agreements with the French 
Emperior and open Russia’s ports to Brit- 
ish trade. As the success of Napoleon’s 
main plan depended on the economic 
strangulation of England, he could not tol- 
erate this, and, therefore, was obliged to 
undertake his disastrous march to Moscow 
in the Summer of 1812. It was when the 
gaunt remnants of Napoleon’s greatest 
army straggled back through Prussia in 
the following Winter that the latter coun- 
try took heart and joined Russia in al- 
liance against France. Then followed 
Napoleon’s disastrous German campaign 
of 1813, which eventuated in the invasion 








of France and in the abdication of Napo- 
leon in April, 1814—the real end of his 
power in spite of his return from Elba 
for the “Hundred Days” and Waterloo 
in 1815. 

The conclusive influence of British sea 
power upon this second Napoleonic war 
is clear —if one bears in mind that Trafal- 
gar and the consequent British command 
of maritime transportation forced Napo- 
leon to attempt to control the Continent 
and enabled the British to carry out their 
Peninsula campaign, which led to the re- 
volt of Russia, to Napoleon’s Russian dis- 
aster, to Prussia’s consequent revolt and 
to his disastrous German campaign that 
ended in his abdication in 1814. 

Such in outline is the record of how the 
little England of William and Mary’s day 
went to war with the mighty France of 
Louis XIV. and, .after a century and a 
quarter of strife, brought about the down- 
fall of Napoleon—even though at one 
time the latter had arrayed virtually all 
of the Continent of Europe against his 
comparatively small maritime antagonist. 

In this remarkable accomplishment, 
Britain’s principal weapon was the control 
of maritime transportation, which her navy 
won for her; but France suffered not only 


because of inferior sea power—and there- ° 


by lost North America and the future 
power she might have drawn from it—but 
because she followed a policy that kept 
her entangled in costly embroilments on 
the Continent, wherein she wasted re- 
sources which, if they had been concen- 
trated on the development of her sea 
power, might have enabled her to over- 
come Britain on the seas while she main- 
tained an attitude merely self-defensive to- 
ward the rest of the Continent. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the first principle of strategy— 
whether military or political—is to con- 
centrate forces or resources so as to attain 
the most important objective rather than 
allowing one’s self to be led into a divi- 
sion of effort. As Mahan said in his 
“ Naval Strategy ”: 

Never attempt to straddle, * * * You 


cannot have everything. If you attempt it, you 
will lose everything. 


The division of misconcentration of ef- 
fort by France between 1688 and 1815 is 
full of meaning for the United States. 
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If this country is to avoid a futile straddle, 
apparently it will have to choose between 
entangling commitments to the eastward or 
concentration on the performance of its 
task to the westward — in which latter di- 
rection the United States is, in every sense, 
the front rank of white civilization vis-a- 
vis the Orient. 


Two Kinps or SEA PowER 


In estimating the influence of sea power 
upon the Franco-British contest it should 
be realized that British sea power and such 
naval power as France attained were fruits 
of very different trees. Under the British 
Navigation acts British shipping had re- 
ceived the full stimulus of the extensive 
overseas trade with Britain’s thriving 
North American Colonies and with her East 
and West Indian possessions. This re- 
sulted in an increase in both shipping and 
prosperity, which developed a strong ele- 
ment in England’s body politic that insisted 
that the trade and maritime transportation 
upon which England’s new-found prosper- 
ity depended be given adequate naval pro- 
tection. The new wealth produced by 
overseas trade furnished the increment of 
economic prosperity wherewith to support 
an adequate guardian navy, while the ever- 
increasing volume of protected national 
shipping not only assured proper delivery 
of the nation’s overseas trade but served as 
a training school for naval seamen and 
suplied the navy with a reserve of auxiliary 
vessels in time of need. And evidently the 
overseas colonies and dependencies were 
both the cause of the trade and shipping, 
and the beneficiaries of the economic and 
naval support that their trade produced. 
Thus the whole structure of British sea 
power evolved by a process of natural 
growth from the trading initiative of the 
community upward, and not from the Gov- 
ernment downward. And as its benefits ex- 
tended throughout the community, the lat- 
ter gave constant support to the navy that 
was required to protect and spread British 
maritime trade. 


But French sea power was the designed 
product of the French Government; for 
Colbert deliberately co-ordinated and de- 
veloped the finances, trades, manufactures, 
shipping and colonies of France under 
minute Government direction for the 
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specific purpose of being able to crown 
this politico-economic structure with a 
navy greater than that of Britain. Though 
he built up the naval power of France, as 
did Choiseul and Napoleon at later dates, 
the result was but a surface growth, de- 
pendent on the sun of Government favor 
for its life rather than, as in England, 
having the community so dependent on it 
that it was the community who insisted 
that the Government give adequate atten- 
tion to overseas trade, shipping and the 
navy. But as the benefits of French sea 
power were not spread extensively through 
the French community, when Louis XIV. 
or Napoleon chose to dissipate in land 
warfare the funds essential to the main- 
tenance of the navy, then, in the words of 
Mahan, “all this wonderful growth, 
forced by the Government, withered away 
like Jonah’s gourd when the Government’s 
favor was withdrawn. Time was not al- 
lowed for its roots to strike down deep 
into the life of the nation.” 

Quiberon Bay, Cape St. Vincent, the 
Nile, Trafalgar, Waterloo and their inter- 
national consequences were the results of 
this essential difference between French 
and British sea power—results the meas- 
ure of which may be found in the present- 
day combined influence of America and 
Britain when compared to that of con- 
temporary France, which but 200 years 
ago was by far the greater. 


JAPAN IN ENGLAND’s ROLE 


In the light of an understanding of 
these two kinds of sea power it is interest- 
ing to observe how the Japanese have an 
insular position off the coast of Asia 
similar to that of Great Britain off the 
coast of Europe; how the Japanese for 
many centuries have been hardy fishermen 
and have developed a keen sea _ sense 
somewhat as did the British; how Japan is 
being transformed from an agricultural to 
an industrial nation as England was 
transformed; and how Japanese overseas 
trade is being developed so that its roots 
reach deep down into the life of the nat- 
urally maritime Japanese people. But 
there are evident points of difference be- 
tween the growth of British sea power and 
that of the Japanese. 

It will be noted that Britain’s neighbors 
in Europe were strong in land force, and 
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that. therefore, her first expansion re- 
quired long voyages to remotely dispersed 
eutposts in America and Asia—with the 
inevitable exposure of long lines of com- 
*nunication to attack by her many enemies. 
By contrast, Japan has been far better cir- 
cumstanced in that, as her neighbors are 
weak, she has been able to establish her- 
self and her trade first in such near-at- 
liand overseas regions as Korea and Man- 
churia. This has enabled her to apply 
the doctrines of Mahan for the develop- 
ment of sea power, but concentrically and 
progressively rather than extensively and 
sporadically as England was obliged to do. 


In England the Government merely set 
up the protective wall of the Navigation 
acts, back of which the collective initiative 
of the people built up British overseas 
rade and sea power with comparatively 
little Government direction. By contrast, 
French sea power lacked public support 
and was dependent constantly on the lead- 
ership and favor of the Government. In 
Japan i: seems that the Government 1s 
building what, in effect, promises to be an 
expanding wall of protection to Japanese 
maritime trade; and, furthermore, it seems 
that Japanese sea power enjoys not only 
popular support—witness the Mutsu, hav- 
ing been built largely by popular sub- 
scriptions—but that this popular support 
has the benefit of exceedingly intelligent 
and comprehensive expert guidance by the 
Government. Jn short, it appears that 
Japanese sea power has the best qualities 
of both British and French sea power, 
uamely, popular support and intelligent 
Government leadership, which co-ordinates 
the nation’s economics, foreign policy and 
concomitant strategy in peace as in war. 

Particularly noteworthy in this connec- 
lion are the series of politico-strategic 
moves whereby Japan, at the Peace Con- 
ference of Paris, first obtained control 
over almost all the islands that lie between 
the United States and the Philippines, and 
then, at the Armament Conference of 
Washington, forced the United States to 
agree not to develop to adequacy our de- 
fenses of the Philippines and of the ex- 
ceedingly important island of Guam—and 
forced us to this agreement under penalty 
of our failing to carry the latter confer- 
ence through to what the uninformed pub- 





lic mistakenly would interpret as a suc- 
cessful outcome. Under such circum- 
stances ag have been indicated it would not 
seem unreasonable to expect that the 56,- 
(}00,000 Japanese may make Japan at least 
as much of a power in the Pacific as a 
quarter that number of Englishmen made 
Britain in the Atlantic—in spite of the un- 
snecessful opposition of greater France to 
Britain in the past and in spite of possible 
opposition from the United States to Japan 
in the future. 


AMERICA AT A DISADVANTAGE 


At first glance there may not seem to 
be any analogy of relation between Eng- 
land’s being right off the coast of France 
while Japan is away off across the Pacific 
from the United States. But more careful 
consideration will show that in some re- 
spects, and for the very reason that she is 
across the Pacific from the United States, 
Japan is better situated to oppose the 
United States than England was to oppose 
France. 

All of Britain’s more important naval 
battles for the control of maritime trans- 
portation have been fought in European 
waters. This means that both contestants 
were about the same distance from their 
home bases, and, therefore, that neither 
of them was under the great handicap of 
having to voyage across an ocean before 
reaching the enemy fleet. And it means 
also that Britain throttled the overseas en- 
terprises of the other European powers at 
their points of departure—witness Quibe- 
ron Bay. 


Let us assume, however, that the island 
of Great Britain, with all its people and re- 
sources, were removed from its actual posi- 
tion of: Europe and placed right off Nova 
Scotia, so that it would blanket the coast 
of North America as Japan blankets the 
coast of Northern Asia; and let us assume 
that all of the Continental powers of seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century Europe were 
clamoring for the “ open door” in North 
America. 


Under such circumstances the French 
would have had to make the transit of the 
Atlantic before meeting the British near 
the latter’s home bases off the American 
coast. And with the French under this 
handicap, it would have been easier for the 
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Lritish to prevent the French from landing 
their enterprise in America than it actually 
was for the British to prevent the French 
from starting their enterprise from France, 
everything else being equal. 

It would be superfluous to draw the 
analogy between the hypothetical Franco- 
British situation above assumed for the 
Atlantic and the actual American-Japanese 
situation that exists in the Pacific. It 
should be realized, however, that the 
Washington conference has emphasized 
the Pacific situation in this respect. For, 
under the agreement that the United States 
shall not make effective its naval bases 
west of Hawaii, that group of islands be- 
comes our most westerly effective base. 
But Hawaii is nearly 3,500 miles from 
Japan, and a modern battle fleet has an 
effective operating radius of only about 
2.000 miles from its base through waters 
likely to be infested by submarines. Con- 
sequently it would be impossible for the 
American battle fleet to reach Asia in war 
time without first blasting its way to an 
advance base—an operation which might 
take years. 


Oren Door VITALLY IMPORTANT 


There may not seem to be any analogy 
between Napoleon’s effort to injure Eng- 
land by excluding her trade from the Eu- 
ropean Continent and possible develop- 
ments between the United States and 
Japan in the Pacific. But if it is realized 
that, from 1910 to 1920, our annual trade 
with Asia and Oceanica increased about 
seven-fold, that in the latter year our trade 
with these regions was greater than the 
total of all our foreign trade in 1900. 
and that our Far Eastern trade is only 
just beginning to develop, then it would 
scem incontestable that Japan would be 
doing a great injury to the United States 
if, by whatever means of peace or war. 
she were to exclude our trade from the 
Far East in order herself to monopolize 
that as yet almost untouched market. And 
such a situation would be of increasing 
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injury to the United States as our produc- 
tive capacity continues more and more to 
exceed our home needs. But whether such 
a situation were the result of peace or war, 
it would be similar in its effect to Napo- 
leon’s attempt to stop British trade, not by 
blockade at its ports of departure, but by 
exclusion at its port of landing. 


It may be objected, however, that such 
exclusion of American trade from Asia 
would be impossible because the United 
States controls the Philippines, which 
potentially control the commercial and 
strategic situation in their Asiatic and in- 
sular vicinity. The mere raising of this 
question will suggest why, at the Wash- 
ington conference, the Japanese made it a 
sine qua non of their agreeing to our pro- 
posal to limit capital fleets that we accept 
their proposal and agree not to fortify the 
Philippines adequately for their defense 
and not to develop certain of our naval 
bases without which we cannot send a 
fleet to the Philippines to defend them. 
And to those really conversant with the 
history of Korea during the last thirty 
years, this situation will suggest the prin- 
cipal stimulus back of certain of the 
moves for the independence of the Philip- 
pines from the United States—so that, di- 
rectly or indirectly, they may become the 
dependents of Japan and an essential part 
of the practical closing of the “open 
door ” to the Far East. 


It would be beyond the scope of this 
article to outline the clearly understood 
consequences of such a situation. But if 
this article has suggested certain broad 
analogies between the history of the At- 
lantic and the prospect on the Pacific, and 
if it has thrown some maritime light on 
the exceedingly difficult problem of the 
Pacific for the United States, it will have 
accomplished its purpose; for it has in- 
dicated that, as in the days of Themistocles 
and of Cicero, so during the last four cen- 
turies and up to the present day, “ whoso 
can hold the sea has command of the sit- 
uation.” 
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NE inconsistency in American democ- 

racy is that- while proclaiming lib- 

erty, fraternity and equality on the 
political side we are practicing subjection, 
strife and special privilege on the economic 
side. In other words, our democracy is 
one-sided, or even to some extent perhaps 
a sham democracy, because, in order to be 
really democratic, we must have a demo- 
cratic society, and without it political 
democracy frequently itself becomes the 
tool of special interests. In the past forty 
years there has been such a complete 
transformation in our civilization that this 
is a very real danger. If only the Ameri- 
can people realized what was happening, 
‘steps might be taken to change the process, 
but it is for the most part an unconscious 
transformation; for 
every method prac- 
ticed in the economic 
world and every 
wrong condition is 
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People’s Money.” Watered securities, 
stock juggling and their concomitant po- 
litical corruption have been part of 
the history of some of our basic in- 
dustries and utilities. As concrete ex- 
amples, read his account of the formation 
of the United States Steel Corporation or 
the history of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. Yet every instance 
of watered stock may be directly provoca- 
tive of strikes by forcing labor to bear the 
brunt of a huge incubus of artificial in- 
flation. Today most thinkers clearly rec- 
ognize the dangers inherent in watered 
stock; in some States we are guarding 
against this by appropriate legislation. 
But there is another evil whith is verhaps 
more invidious and no less dangerous. Let 
us illustrate this by 
a concrete example 
from the present tex- 
tile strike. 

The textile indus- 
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concerns it has developed into such enor- 
mous corporations as the American Woolen 
Company and into combinations of under- 
standing such as the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. In_prosper- 
ous years there has been peace within the 
industry, in perinds of depression there 
have been wage reductions and sometimes 
their concomitant, strikes. Just what is 
the cause of the present textile strike? 

During the war the manufacturers made 
large profits. Within the last two years 
there has been a world-wide depression 
which has affected all lines of trade, the 
textile industry along with the others. This 
has reduced profits and even caused loss. 
Consequently, it is reported that the vari- 
ous representatives of the New England 
textile mills decided in conference to re- 
duce wages. A program was made out 
which called on the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company of Manchester to start the 
movement. 

The history of this company is typical 
of the rise of many careful and prosperous 
concerns. It began business in Manchester 
in 1810, when the place was still a wilder- 
ness. All the land on which the present 
city is located was owned by the company. 
From time to time it sold off portions of 
its holdings by the square foot at great 
profit. Even today the garage of the Con- 
gregational minister, as well as his tennis 
court, is located on Amoskeag land, for 
which he pays a dollar a year rental. The 
company has been a pioneer in welfare 
work. It has built a thousand tenements 
for its employes and keeps a dozen nurses 
caring for the sick. It has a school which 
teaches cookery, dressmaking and _ mil- 
linery; in addition, a large athletic field 
and recreation ground skillfully advertised 
so that passing trains can see. It devotes 
$30,000 a year to pensions. Unions were- 
insignificant until the War Labor Board 
permitted their organization during the 
war. 

The Amoskeag claims to be the largest 
cotton mill in the world. Within the 
buildings of the company in Manchester 
are 130 acres of floor space. When operat- 
ing at full capacity, the corporation turns 
out 500 miles of cloth per day, and em- 
ploys an army of 17,000 men, women and 
children. The vast buila:.gs surrounded 


by canals and drawbridges and guarded 
day and night seem like twentieth century 
incarnations of the feudal castles of Eu- 
rope. 


BEGINNING OF THE STRIKE 


According to the reported schedule of 
the New England Textile Companies, the 
Amoskeag was to act on Feb. 13, 1922. 
There was no delay in Manchester. A few 
days before the 13th a notice was posted 
on the doors of the factory that, beginning 
Monday, there would be a reduction of 20 
per cent. in wages and an increase of work- 
ing hours to fifty-four. Not so many 
months before this there had already been 
a reduction of 2214 per cent. This notice 
was the first intimation the employes 
had of an impending change. They regis- 
tered their protest by quitting work. The 
strike has caused a loss of $50,000 a day 
in wages, and consequent hardship on 40,- 
000 dependents of the 17,000 workers. It 
has also indirectly caused a severe loss 
to the merchants of the city, some of whom 
are now threatened with bankruptcy. 


The American Federation of Labor sent 
James Starr, the Vice President of the 
United Textile Workers of America, to 
conduct the strike on behalf of the work- 
ers. Two meetings are held each Sunday 
in downtown theatres, not to mention the 
various foreign language meetings for 
Polish, French and Portuguese. Sectional 
meetings are also held daily to keep up 
the morale of the workers. The unions 
have organized a very effective system of 
relief with three stores and a restaurant 
managed entirely by the strikers or their 
friends. They have a general relief com- 
mittee composed of two representatives 
from each union, besides district represen- 
tatives from each section of the city. These 
men meet each morning, going out two by 
two to invéstigate all known cases of need. 
All day their office is open to receive calls 
for help, which are promptly investigated. 
Where the facts warrant, relief cards are 
given out entitling the holder to obtain 
supplies at the company stores. 


Since the strike began there have been 
over 140 issues of The Manchester Press 
and only once has the strike been men- 
tioned in the editorial columns, and that 
was a dignified plea for arbitration. The 
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average man on the street seems to feel 
that the strike is an unfortunate occurrence, 
but that however justified the workers may 
be, they are likely to lose. The Ministers’ 
Association held meetings on the first day 
of the strike and listened to representatives 
from both sides. When it came to decide 
on practical steps to be taken, they could 
nol agree. 


POSITION OF THE EMPLOYERS 


On March 6 the company published -a 
half-page advertisement in the papers of 
Manchester, which was later duplicated in 
every newspaper throughout the State. The 
purport of this advertisement was to prove 
that unless wages were reduced and hours 
increased the Amoskeag could not compete 
with the Southern mills. It was stated (1) 
that the number of spindles in the textile 
factories of the South had increased 190 
per cent., to 15,949,000, while in the North 
it had increased only 41 per cent., to 
20,776,000, and that these Southern mills 
run from fifty-five to sixty hours a week; 
(2) that wages in the North average from 
30 to: 40 per cent. more; (3) that -by run- 
ning fifty-four hours the expenses are re- 
duced one-eighth; (4) that the corporation 
is paying in taxation $748,000 a year to 
the city. To quote from the advertisement: 


Its purse and its influence have ever been ready 
to help the upbuilding of the State and the city. 
Its management always has been in the hands of 
Manchester men, and it has_ conscientiously 
avoided. outside entangling alliances and _ re- 
frained from locating factories elsewhere. The 
ballot of the workers preceding the stopping of 
the work was secret. While it has been stated 
there was a vote of 12,400 in favor of a strike, 
it is currently reported that not more than 3,500 
workers voted at all. 


It might be noted at this point that the 
Amoskeag, in stating that its purse had 
ever been ready in the upbuilding of the 
State and city, spoke the plain, unvar- 
nished truth, for outside of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad there has been no 
power in the State which has been any- 
where near so potent. The statement, 
however, that its management has always 
been in the hands of Manchester men is 
misleading. As a matter of fact, all the 
Directors of the corporation, with the ex- 
ception of one, live outside the State, and 
that one spends his Winters in Florida. 
Senator Moses refused to talk with the 


union representative on the ground that 
he was not a citizen of New Hampshire. 
In regard to the secret ballot for the 
strike, it is obvious that a vote which was 
not secret could hardly have been a fair 
one. 

The advertisement also stated that the 
Amoskeag desired prosperity “not alone 
for itself but for the community. To 
win this it must have the co-operation of 
its workers and also the citizens of the 
State.” Impartial citizens might wonder 
whether the best means of securing the 
co-operation of the workers and the citi- 
zens of the State was suddenly and auto- . 
cratically to announce that hereafter 
wages would be cut 20 per cent. and 
hours lengthened to fifty-four, although 
in the neighboring State of Massachusetts, 
the stronghold of the American Woolen 
Company, where there are many thousand 
more spindles, the law prohibits more 
than the forty-eight hour week. More- 
over, in New Hampshire there are only 
one million spindles, while there are 
twelve million running successfully in 
Maine and California with the forty-eight- 
hour week. 


WorKERS SIDE OF THE CASE 


In a series of six half-page advertise- 
ments published by the United Textile 
Workers in the papers of Manchester and 
prepared by Edwin Newdick, the follow- 
ing arguments are given to justify the po- 
sition of the workers: 

First, the difference between the 
Northern and Southern cotton mill wages 
is no greater now than it was before the 
war. If the present wage reductions went 
into effect it would make a difference of 
at least 8 per cent., and possibly 22 per 
cent., in favor of the North, depending on 
whether the forty-eight-hour week were 
maintained or not. Furthermore, there is 
no means of knowing that if wages were 
reduced in the North they could not read- 
ily be reduced in the South. In fact, Mr. 
Adams, Secretary of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Association, states that that is 
just what would happen. 

In the second place, the wage of South- 
ern operatives is increased by services 
rendered them in ‘the mill villages: low 
rent, free light, sewerage, garden space, 
all of which is given free and would be 











THE WORKERS 


the equivalent of $4.30 per week in the 
North. Add this balance to the given 
wage and the total return to the worker 
is practically the same in North and 
South, there being a difference of only 
36 cents per week. 

Third—In ten years the Amoskeag 
made a profit of $30,000,000. The divi- 
dends paid in 1921 represented a rate of 
75 per cent. on the capitalization as it 
stood before 1907. Since 1906 the capi- 
talization has increased from $4,000,000 to 
$44,500,000, and each dollar came from 
surplus. At the present time they have a 
surplus of over $37,000,000. 

These arguments of the union seem to 
be, in the main, accurate. It seems prob- 
able that much of the present difficulty of 
the Amoskeag corporation is due to a 
world-wide depression—a disturbed eco- 
nomic condition of society, and not to 
Southern competition. 

Since the strike was declared the stock 
of the Amoskeag corporation has increased 
in value on the Stock Exchange until today 
the preferred is selling about 8514 and 
the common about 113. At the same time 
that the corporation was reducing wages 
and increasing hours it had only a few 
months before increased dividends. Until 
January, 1912, the quarterly dividend on 
common stock was 75 cents. From that 
date to April, 1919, it was $1. From 
February, 1920, to May, 1920, it was $1.25, 
and from February, 1921, to the present 
time it has been $1.50. In 1907 the com- 
pany declared a 44 per cent. stock divi- 
dend. In 1911 three shares of common 
and two of preferred were exchanged in 
place of each single share. In 1919 there 
was a 100 per cent. stock dividend on the 
common, so that since the organization 
there has been a continual increase in the 
amount of stock and continual increase 
in the dividends on the increased num- 
ber of shares. 

The sum of $100 invested in the Amos- 
keag in 1897 would have been worth on 
the market today over $1,000 and would 
have received in dividends over $67U. If 
a mill worker in 1897 had been able to 
invest $500 in the stock of the company, 
and had kept it, together with his divi- 
dends, he would now have over $9,000. 
Said a Manchester banker, “One thousand 
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dollars invested in Amoskeag in 1911 
would have been worth on the market to- 


day over $8,500.” 
UNETHICAL DIVIDENDS 


Undoubtedly the motive dominating 
the policies of the Directors of the Amos- 
keag is to secure the greatest profit pos- 
sible. So long as men are willing to do 
anything to secure profii, regardless of the 
condition of the workers or the sentiment 
of the public, we are bound to have trou- 
ble. However, the means which they util- 
ize to justify themselves before the court 
of public opinion should be analyzed and 
exposed. This method is, first, a constant 
increase of outstanding stock, a pyramid- 
ing of securities on which dividends must 
be paid; second, a tendency to increase the 
rate of dividends paid in prosperous years 
and a reluctance to decrease them in 
periods of depression. What makes this 
practice extremely unethical is that pros- 
perous years are used as the basis for in- 
flation of securities and dividends. Subse- 
quently in periods of depression the com- 
pany has a choice between several alter- 
natives. It can stop paying dividends, 
which would reduce the value of its stock 
on the market; or it can take from surplus, 
which might have the same effect; or it 
can reduce wages and increase hours, 
which will tend to increase stock values. 
The Amoskeag corporation has over $17,- 
000,000 in United States Liberty Bonds. It 
has other quick assets which bring up the 
total to over $37,000,000. The company 
reports net quick assets of over $133 a 
share on the common stock after deduct- 
ing $100 a share for the preferred. If the 
plant is included and each spindle is val- 
ued at $50—although now worth $75— 
each share of common has a book value 
of $333 a share.* Yet the company 
says it is necessary to make some radica! 
departure to meet Southern competition. 
The Directors are unwilling to reduce 
either surplus or dividends. The result is 
that wages must be reduced and hours 
lengthened. In other words, during pros- 
perous years the capital side of the bus’- 
ness is enormously increased, but in years 





*Frem the ‘f American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter ’’ (the official handbook of textile cor- 
porations.) 
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of depression it is not correspondingly de- 
creased. 

+ This is true not alone for the Amos- 
keag Company; it is a well-nigh universal 
phenomenon. So true is it that business 
in America is judged solely by its money 
profits, regardless of its social conse- 
quences, that bankers in Manchester say 
that the exposure of the enormous profits 
made by the Amoskeag will merely mean 
an increased demand for its securities and 
a further strengthening of its position. In 
America by some it is merely considered 
good business for a firm to increase divi- 
dends and stock although shortly there- 
after reducing wages. A corporation sel- 
dom if ever reduces outstanding stock, and 
in exceptional cases, when this is done, 
the stock is liquidated dollar for dollar. 

Labor, on the other hand, is at the 
mercy of every period of depression. It 
has no one to speak for it on the Board 
of Directors: seemingly no one of them 
cares how much 17,000 men and women 
are forced to suffer. The very arguments 
which the Directors use, that they cannot 
continue to pay dividends unless wages 
are cut, is an indictment against them for 
having so expanded outstanding stock that 
that is true, and also for having made no 
provision out of profits to care for labor 
in times of depression. Lincoln once 
stated that labor was superior to capital 
and -deserved much the higher considera- 
tion. The Amoskeag corporation, while 
proclaiming that it is a life-and-death 
struggle for the company, is paying divi- 
dends which are equivalent each year to 
75 per cent. of the original value of one 
share of stock. 

Mr. Straw, the agent of the Amoskeag, 
is reported to have said, “It is nothing but 
socialism for a person to say that the 
public has any right to inquire into how 
much money a firm makes or how much 
it lays by for expansion.” Would it not 
be nearer the truth to say that without 
such a right democracy cannot long en- 
dure? Our Government cannot perma- 
rently be free on the political side and 


yet have czarism in industry. In the long 
run the methods of autocracy receive their 
due recompense. 


America is organized for the most part 
on the basis of material things. We under- 
stand the production of goods. We do not 
understand the human relations in indus- 
try, and make little attempt even to study 
scientifically the human factor. We can 
go only one step at a time, but do we 
not know enough now about industrial re- 
lations to do the following? 


1. Provide an impartial fact-finding 
mechanism responsible to the public. 


2. Determine a fair relationship be- 
tween profits and wages. 

3. Require that a living wage for the 
average worker be a first lien on any in- 
dustry. 

4, Determine and enforce both a mini- 
mum wage and a maximum number of 
working hours. 


If these steps were taken, we should- 
have gone a long way toward scientific 
social management in industry. By scien- 
tific social management is meant studying 
the industry from the standpoint of the 
human factors involved, taking into con- 
sideration the normal needs of the work- 
ers and of the public. We would then be 
more ready to scrap steel and iron than 
men. In the past we have been more 
careful of machines than of human beings. 
In the future we must be careful of both, 
but ever remember that men are worth 
infinitely more. 

[The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of 
Manchester, N. H., announced on Sept. 10 that, 
following the action of the Maine mills, it would 
increase wages, beginning Sept. 11. One of the 
corporation’s officials stated that the increase 
would be approximately 25 per cent. Union 
labor chiefs at once took steps to submit the 
proposition to the workers, but predicted that 
it would not be accepted in view of the fact 
that the main issue at stake was the forty-eight- 
hour week. Vice President Starr of the United 
Textile Workers of America advised the union 
members to take no action until they had met 
and discussed the company’s offer. This was 
the situation when the foregoing article went 
to press. ] 





THE MASSACRES OF 
ARMENIANS IN 1915 


By Greorce R. MontTcOMERY 


Director of the Armenia-America Society. 


A refutation, from authentic sources, of the allegation that the 
Turks were not guilty of wholesale slaughter of the Armenians— 
Testimony of German and Turkish eyewitnesses of the crime 


N the September issue of CURRENT 

History Rear Admiral Colby M. 

Chester (retired) had an article en- 
titled “Turkey Reinterpreted,” in the 
course of which, along with other mis- 
statements, he made the following asser- 
tion: 

So the Armenians were moved from the inhos- 
pitable regions where they were not welcome and 
could not actually prosper to the most delightful 
and fertile part of Syria. Those from the moun- 
tains were taken into Mesopotamia, where the 
climate is as benign as in Florida and California, 
whither New York millionaires journey every year 
for health and recreation. All this was done at 
great expense of money and effort, and the gen- 
eral outside report was that all, or at least many, 
had been murdered. 

It seems almost a pity to upset the good old 
myth of Turkish viciousness and terribleness, but 
in the interest of accuracy I find myself con- 
strained to do so, although it makes me feel a bit 
like one who is compelled to tell a child that 
Jack the Giant Killer really found no monstrous 
men to slay. 

In due course of time the deportees, entirely 
unmassacred and fat and prosperous, returned 
(if they wished so to do), and an English pris- 
oner of war who was in one of the vacated towns 
after it had been repopulated told me that he 
found it filled with these astonishing living 
ghosts. 


As against these untrue words I quote 
extracts from a letter addressed in Janu- 
ary, 1919, from Berlin, to President Wil- 
son by Armin T. Wegner, a German eye- 
witness of the Armenian deportations: 


As one of the few Europeans who have been 
eyewitnesses of the dreadful destruction of the 
Armenian people from its beginning in the fruit- 
ful fields of Anatolia up to the wiping out of the 
mournful remnants of the race on the banks of 
the Euphrates, I venture to claim the right of 
‘setting before you these pictures of misery and 
terror which passed before my eyes during nearly 
two years, and which will never be obliterated 
from my mind. * * * 


* * * But what is Siberia compared with 


the Mesopotamian steppes? There we find a long 
tract of land without grass, without trees, without 
cattle, covered with stunted weeds, a country 
where the only inhabitants are Arab Bedouins, 
destitute of all pity; a stretch of gray limestone 
plains miles in extent, bare wastes of rock and 
stone, ruined river banks, exposed to the rays of 
a merciless sun, ceaseless Autumn rains and 
frosty Winter nights, leaving sheets of ice behind 
them. Except its two large rivers there is no 
water. The few small villages scarcely: suffice to 
feed a handful of Bedouins, who in their 
wretched poverty regard any traveler as a welcome 
prey. * - 

The Armenians were driven into this desolate 
waste with the alleged purpose of forcibly trans- 
planting them from their homes to a strange land 
—a purpose which, even had it been the real one, 
is repugnant to every human feeling. * * * 

Parties which on their departure from the home- 
land of High Armenia consisted of thousands, 
numbered on their arrival in the outskirts of 
Aleppo only a few hundreds, while the fields were 
strewn with swollen, blackened corpses, infecting 
the air with their odors, lying about desecrated, 
naked, having been robbed of their clothes, or 
driven, bound back to back, to the Euphrates to 
provide food for the fishes. 

When in the desert I went through the de- 
portees’ camp. When I sat in their tents with 
the starving and dying I felt their supplicating 
hands in mine, and the voices of their priests, who 
had blessed many of the dead on their last jour- 
ney to the grave, adjured me to plead for them, 
if I were ever in Europe again. * * * 

I am making no accusation against Islam. The 
spirit of every great religion is noble, and the 
conduct of many a Mohammedan has made us 
blush for the deeds of Europe. 

do not accuse the simple people of Turkey, 
whose souls are full of goodness; but. I do not 
think that the members of the ruling class will 
ever, in the course of history, be capable of mak- 
ing their country happy, for they have destroyed 
our belief in their capacity for civilization. * * * 

With the ardor of one who has experienced un- 
speakable, humiliating sorrows in his own tor- 
tured soul, I utter the voice of those unhappy 
ones whose despairing cries I had to hear with- 
out being able to still them, whose cruel deaths 
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I could only helplessly mourn, whose bones be- 
strew the deserts ‘of the Euphrates, and whose 
limbs once more become alive in my heart and 
admonish me to speak. 

Once already have I knocked at the door of the 
American people when I brought the petition of 
the deportees from their camps at Meskene and 
Aleppo to your embassy at Constantinople, and I 
know that this has not been in vain. 

If you, Mr. President, have, indeed, made the 
sublime idea of championing oppressed nations the 
guiding principle of your policy, you will not fail 
to perceive that even in these words a mighty voice 
speaks, the only voice that has the right to be 
heard at all times—the voice of humanity. 


As against Admiral Chester’s words, I 
quote also from the pen of Ali Kemal 
Bey, then Minister of the Interior at Con- 
stantinople: 


What are the facts of the case? Four or five 
years ago a crime universal and unique in history 
was being perpetrated in our country. Taking 
into consideration the gigantic magnitude and ex- 
tent of the crime, it could not have been com- 
mitted by four or five people, but proportionately 
by hundreds of thousands. If the victims had 
been 300,000 instead of 600,000—if they had been 
even 200,000 or 100,000, 100, 500 or even 1,000 
criminals could not have wiped out so many peo- 
ple. It is already a proved fact that this crime 
was mapped out and decreed by the General Cen- 
tre of the Ittihad. 


The following letter was written by a 
Swiss who had an opportunity to visit 
some of the deportees while they were 
passing through Cilicia and before they 
had reached the desert. It is dated Nov. 
16, 1915, afid is printed in the late Lord 
Bryce’s iiotable book, “The Treatment of 
Armenians iff the Ottoman Empire ”: 


I have just returned from a ride on horseback 
through the Baghtche-Osmania Plain, where thou- 
sands of exiles are lying out in the fields and 
on the roads, without any shelter, and completely 
at the mercy of all manner of brigands. Last 
night, about 12 o’clock, a little camp was sud- 
dently attacked. There were about fifty to sixty 
persons in it. I found men and women badly 
wounded—bodies slashed open, broken skulls and 
terrible knife wounds. Fortunately I was _pro- 
vided with clothes, so I could change their blood- 
soaked things, and then bring them to the next 
inn, where they were nursed. Many of them were 
so much exhausted from the enormous loss of 
blood that they died, 1 fear, in the meantime. In 
another camp we found thirty or forty thousand 
Armenians. I was able to distribute bread among 
them. Desperate and half-starved, they fell upon 
it; several times I was almost pulled down off 
my horse. A number of corpses were lying about 
unburied, and it was only by bringing the gen- 
darmes that we could induce them to allow their 
burial. Mostly, the Armenians are not allowed 
to perform the last offices of love for their rela- 
tives. Dreaded epidemics of typhoid fever broke 








out everywhere; there was a victim of it practi- 
cally in every third tent. Nearly everything had 
to be transported on foot; men, women and chii- 
dren carried their few belongings on their backs. 
I often saw them break down under their burden, 
but the soldiers kept on driving them forward 
with the butt-ends of their rifles, even sometimes 
with their bayonets. 


I quote the words written by Deschanel, 
when President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies and later President of France, in 
the introduction to “Au Pays de l’Epou- 
vante,” which was written by Henry Barby, 
the war correspondent of Le Journal: 


At the beginning of 1915 there were in Tur- 
key 2,000,000 Armenians, of whom less than 
900,000 survive today, and the murdering of 
these more than a million people has been car- 
ried out with the most shameful cruelty. They 
were not all sent in platoons to execution. Those 
who were shot were the least unfortunate, be- 
cause their suffering was short. Many hundred 
thousands of them were deported, constituting 
those sinister death caravans. * * * The 
Armenians furnished no provocation; they were 
mere victims. Their killing was consummated 
through a carefully prearranged plan. The in- 
famous work was carried out systematically, so 
that not a city, not a village, not a family was 
spared. 


I quote the words written by Herr Stuer- 
mer, Constantinople correspondent of the 


‘K6lnische Zeitung, in his book, “ Zwei 


Kriegsjahre in Konstantinople.” published 


in 1917: 


Here I can only.give my final judgment on all 
these pros and cons, and say to the best of my 
knowledge and opinion that after the first act 
in this drama of massacre and death—the brutal 
“evacuation of the war zone” in Armenia 
proper—the meanest, the lowest, the most cynical, 
most criminal act of race fanaticism that the 
history of mankind has to show was the exten- 
sion of the system of deportation, with its willful 
neglect and starvation of the victims, to further 
hundreds of thousands of Armenians in the cap- 
ital and interior. And these were people who, 
through their place of residence, their surround- 
ings, their social status, their .preoccupation in 
work and wage-earning, were quite incapable of 
taking any active part in politics. * * * 

With the most cold-blooded calculation and 
method, the numbers of Armenians to be de- 
ported were divided out over a period of many 
months; indeed, one may say over nearly a year 
and a half. * * * For the most part it was the 
sad fate of those deported to be sent off on an 
endless journey by foot to the far-off Arabian 
frontier, where they were treated with the most 
terrible brutality. There, in the midst of a popu- 
lation wholly foreign and but little sympathetic 


to their race, left to their fate on a_ barren: 


mountainside, without money, without shelter, 
without medical assistance, without the means of 
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earning a livelihood, they perished in want and 
misery. 

The women and children were always separated 
from the men. That was the characteristic of all 
the deportations. It was an attempt to strike at 
the very core of their national being and annihi- 
late them by the tearing asunder of all family 
ties. That was how a very large part of the 
Armenian people disappeared. * * * 

That stream of unhappy beings trickled on 
ever more slowly to its distant goal, leaving the 
dead bodies of women and children, old men 
and boys, as milestones to mark the way. The 
few that did reach the “settlement” alive—that 
is, the fever-ridden, hunger-stricken concentra- 
tion camps—continually molested by raiding 
Bedouins and Kurds, gradually sickened and died 
a slower and even more horrible death. 


Herr Stuermer’s courageous setting 
forth of the facts in his correspondence 
to the Kélnische Zeitung and in letters to 
the German Foreign Office during the war 
resulted in his losing his position and 
necessitated his becoming an exile. 

Had Admiral Chester looked the sub- 
ject up in CurrENT History he would have 
read in the July number for 1921 an arti- 
cle where facsimiles were given of some 
of the official Turkish documents bearing 
on the horrors of the deportations. The 
incriminating character of these docu- 
ments was sufficient to win the acquittal 
of Talaat Pasha’s assassin before a Ger- 
man jury. The official Turkish documents 
proved the massacres and horrors of the 
deportations to be the express intent of the 
Turkish authorities and proved that they 
were not due to the savagery of unre- 
strained soldiers. A report dated Feb. 26, 
1916, from Abdullahad Nouri to the Gen- 
eral Committee for Settling the Deportees, 
was found among the official papers, and 
along with many similar documents has 
been included by Aram Andonian in “ The 
Memoirs of Naim Bey,” published by Hod- 
der & Stoughton. It reads as follows: 

I report for your information that hardly a 
quarter of the Armenians sent to the desert have 
arrived at their destination, with the exception 
of those sent to Syria as artisans. The rest have 
died from natural causes on the way. We have 


taken in hand measures to send also those that 
were for various reasons left in Aleppo. 


The horrors and massacres of the de- 
portation are not something with regard 
to which there are two sides. No Turkish 
writer has ever ventured to deny them, 
because they are established and attested 
beyond the shadow of a question. Yet in 


the face of facts never before denied, Ad- 
miral Chester does deny them, and says 
that doing so makes him feel “a bit like 
one who is compelled to tell a child that 
Jack the Giant Killer really found no 
monstrous men to slay.” The Admiral 
quotes “an English prisoner of war who 
was in one of the vacated towns after it 
was repopulated” as saying that “he 
found it filled with these astonishing liv- 
ing ghosts.’ The Admiral adds: “In 
due course of time the deportees, entirely 
unmassacred and fat and prosperous, re- 
turned if they wished to do so.” The va- 
cated town to which he refers is doubtless 
Adana. Does the Admiral not know that 
after the armistice the French gathered up 
the 150,000 of the deportees that had sur- 
vived in Syria and Mesopotamia and 
transported them into Cilicia, whose cap- 
ital city Adana is, with the promise and 
expectation of making Cilicia into an au- 
tonomous Armenia? 


Dr. Johannes Lepsius, who has had ac- 
cess to German and Turkish official re- 
ports, in his book, “ Deutschlana und Ar- 
menien,” published in 1919, makes the 
following estimate of losses: 

According to the Patriarch’s lists, the total 
number of Armenians in Turkey [at the begin- 
ning of the war] was 1,845,450. If those who 
fled into the Transcaucasus and into Egypt are 
estimated at 244,400, and those who were not 
deported at 204,700, the total number of de- 
portees would be 1,396,350. According to the 
latest accounts, those who are still living in the 
districts around the desert [Mosul, Mesopotamia 
and Syria] are some 200,000 to 250,000. If, 
furthermore, we assume that 200,000 have either 
become Moslems or represent the women and 
children in Turkish homes, that would mean that 
a round million of the Armenians met their 


death. 


To show the utter untruth of Admiral 
Chester’s assertions, I have brought for- 
ward testimony of Germans and Turks be- 
cause such testimony is rather unfamiliar 
to the American public and also because 
the Germans were allies of the Turks in 
the war. I could adduce any amount more 
of testimony if more were required. Per- 
haps I have attached too much importance 
to Admrial Chester’s misstatements. It is 
important, however, that there remain 
clear-cut on the pages of history, as one 
phase of the World War, the terrible 


tragedy of the Armenian deportations. As 
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Herr Stuermer says in his book already 
quoted from: 


This terrible catalogue of crime on the part of 
the Government of Talaat is, however, in spite of 
all censorship and obstruction, being dealt with 
officially in all quarters of the globe—by the 
American Embassy at Constantinople and in 
neutral and Entente countries—and at the con- 
clusion of peace it will be brought as an accusa- 
tion against the criminal brotherhood of Young 
Turks by a merciless court of all the civilized 
nations of the world. * * * The mixture of 
cowardice, tack of conscience and lack of fore- 
sight of which our [Imperial German] Govern- 
ment has been guilty in Armenian affairs is quite 
enough to undermine completely the political 
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loyalty of any thinking man who has any regard 
for humanity and civilization. Every German 
cannot be expected to bear as lightheartedly as 
the diplomats of Pera the shame of having history 
point to the fact that the annihilation, with every 
refinement of cruelty, of a people of high social 
development, numbering over one and a _ half 
million, was contemporaneous with Germany’s 
greatest power in Turkey. 


These great facts must be perfectly 
clear, and the ill-informed or careless 
words of a retired American Rear Ad- 
miral, falsifying the facts, should not be 
allowed to stand without compleie refuta- 
tion. 


CRIMES OF TURKISH 
MISRULE 


By ALBERT MACKENZIE 
Recently connected with relief work in Turkey. 


Freshly gleaned facts and personal observations offered in 
refutation of Rear Admiral Chester’s statements—A massacre of 
2,000 Armenians and Greeks that took place only a year ago 


HE article, “ Turkey Reinterpreted,” 
by Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, 
in the September CurRENT History, 

calls for a refutation. Nothing could be 
more pernicious. 

The author’s contention that “Turkey 
joined the Germans with reluctance” is, 
if true, the most singular truth in cap- 
tivity. Turkey’s armies were trained, of- 
ficered and equipped by Germany before 
the war started. Enver Pasha was on Ger- 
man payrolls. The Goeben and the Bres- 
lau, German cruisers, were bought by Tur- 
key. It was the only move Turkey had on 
the board to prevent her complete dis- 
integration. Her lot was already cast with 
Germany’s. To fight on the side of Rus- 
sia, her traditional enemy, would have 
been suicide in view of the indications of 
that moment. Even to win the war with 
Russia as an ally would have meant the 
swamping of Turkey by the big Slav 
neighbor. Turkey’s political dissolution 
is classic, and is only because of her fla- 
grant misrule. Since her very advent into 





history she never ruled over a country that 
was content with her domination. The 
Turks are parasites; they have never built 
a city, their language is a hybrid of other 
tongues, the paucity of their literature is 
beyond discussion. Turks never make me- 
chanical or scientific inventions. The Great 
Mosque of St. Sofia in Constantinople is 
a rebuilt Byzantine Church, and the great- 
est monument of her construction, aside 
from mosques, anywhere in the empire is 
Roumeli Hissar on the Bosporus. The 
Turks fight with foreign guns and ammu- 
nition; an Austrian firm used to make 
their fezes, an Austrian today runs the 
establishment which supplies uniforms to 
the army. They make no automobiles, 
battleships, airplanes—not even telephone 
and telegraph sets where there are such. 
Before 1915 the Christians were, generally 
speaking. the economic and _ intellectual 
developers of Turkey. It is that very thing 
which let loose the massacres. The Turk 
was in despair; brains he had not, but 
might he had. 
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In the last century Turkey’s control at 
any time over Northern Africa was only 
nominal. In 1912 the Balkans exploded 
against her abominable lordship. She lost 
Tripoli. The Arabs—brother church mem- 
bers—revolted against Turkey, and now 
have a free State, the Hedjas. The Near 
East question is not religious, but racial 
and cultural; religion, however, aggra- 
vates it. The Arabs—more devout Mo- 
hammedans than the Turks—broke from 
Turkish misrule. The Kurds were never 
propitiated. The Syrians and Palestinians 
importuned the members of the Paris con- 
ference to grant them independence. Sub- 
jects of Turkey in those two regions in- 
undated the Crane commission with peti- 
tions for independence, or, as an alterna- 
tive, mandate control by America (1,152 
petitions to the latter effect). 


In regard to the Turk as a husband, I 
will simply relate an incident in the Amer- 
ican Hospital in Harput, where I was sta- 
tioned seven months as a relief worker in 
1921-22. A Turk brought his shrouded 
wife one day to the American Hospital 
and asked if there was any way of curing 
her of sterility. He was informed that, if 
he consented to let her undergo an opera- 
tion, the woman would in all likelihood 
be able to bear him children. Fine! When 
could it be done? He was then told that 
the operation would cost him four golds, 
or about $16. Up went his arms in de- 
spair and indignation. “ What, pay four 
golds to operate on her, when I can get 
another wife for a medjidie!” (40 cents). 
And off he stalked, out of the hospital. 
But Admiral Chester writes: “In Turkey 
every man by law and by religion must 
adequately support and treat with kind- 
ness and faithful respect whomsoever he 
may marry, and, moreover, this he does.” 


The retired Admiral says that the 
Adana massacre of 1909 was an “ affair ” 
in which “the Armenians, fully armed, 
arose in their might and drove the Mos- 
lems from Adana, killing more of them 
than they lost by their own casualties.” 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, the author of 
several admirable books on international 
affairs, was in the courtyard of the 
Adana Government building when the 
massacre of 1909 broke out, and he at- 
tests with feeling to the crimes by the 
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Turks. No more trustworthy witness 


could be found than Mr. Gibbons. 


I have but recently come from the in- 
terior of Turkey, where I lived eight 
months. With my own eyes I have seen 
thousands upon thousands of Greek fami- 
lies tramping over the snow-covered 
mountains of that country. I have seen 
groups of 3,000 to 4,000 refugees moan- 
ing, freezing, dying with typhus, gan- 
grene, pneumonia, starvation, insanity— 
mothers so weak they could not lift their 
dead babies from their backs where they 
had been strapped. I have watched dogs 
and vultures eat so many bodies that I 
can tell now just where a dog will start 
on a fresh carcass for the choicest pieces, 
and his whole modus operandi until the 
bones are clean. We have pleaded with 
officials for mercy to the spectres that 
still survived to allow them to be taken to 
the American Hospital for treatment. Oft- 
times permission was refused. In any 
case, every refugee we did treat had to be 
O. K.’d by a callous Turkish Sanitary In- 
spector, who had less sympathy for the 
patients than he would have had for a 
dog. He begrudged them their lives. 


As to the virtue of honesty in business, 
another of Admiral Chester’s arguments, 
when the Turk is honest it is not a matter 
of principle, but only because he can’t 
get away with anything else. Through my 
hands passed between $30,000 and $60,- 
000 each month. It was my duty to pay 
all bills, and I had to exchange our Turk- 
ish paper banknote appropriations into 
gold and silver, because paper was not the 
currency in the vilayet of Mamuret-ul- 
Aziz. From this contact, day in day out, 
I grew to know, not only Turkish and 
Armenian merchants as classes, but the 
reputation of scores of individuals. The 
Treasurer of the province tricked us out 
of $3,360. One day, nearly half a year 
afterward, we arranged a trap to sell him 
a draft which was later dishonored, and 
in that way got back the money. The son- 
in-law of the Governor of the province 
sold us wagonloads of wheat that he stole 
from military warehouses. 

Even when the owners are alive, the 
Turks rarely—and rarely means once in 
twenty-five or thirty cases—pay rent on 
the shops and homes which they took 
from the Armenians in the massacre of 
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1915. On the other hand, the Government 
collects taxes, where it finds any one to 
tax, on the Armenian shops which they 
burned in 1915. Last Spring they col- 
lected taxes for six years on Armenian 
shops from any persons who were sup- 
posed to have once owned them; and they 
collected taxes on shops whose sites are 
now ash-heaps that they themselves made. 
All this is paltry, however, when com- 
pared to the heinousness of the massacres. 

When I left Constantinople, where I 
had lived all Summer, to go to the in- 
terior, I was pro-Turkish. I felt the ma- 
jesty of the Turk’s religion, I admired his 
inscrutable face, his reserved mien. I 
condoned his evil, because I didn’t know 
and couldn’t understand. Since then I 
have seen sights that have made me know 
and understand. 

I find another glaring point in the Ad- 
miral’s description of the Armenian de- 
portations. “So the Armenians,” he says, 
“were moved from the inhospitable re- 
gions where they were not welcome, and 
could not actually prosper, to the most 
delightful and fertile part of Syria. Those 
from the mountains were taken into Meso- 
potamia, where the climate is as benign as 
in Florida and California, whither New 
York millionaires journey every year for 
health and recreation. All this was done 
at great expense of money and effort.” 
How beautiful to contemplate! Does Colby 
M. Chester know that the world knows— 
and knows that he knows—that some 
800,000 Armenians perished in those de- 
portations? Even the Turkish newspapers 
themselves estimated that they had cleared 
the land of 800,000 “ giaours.” 


I personally know Turks—have been 
on parties with them—who boast of the 
number of Armenians they killed. One 
Kurd in Harput, a member of the old 
Committee of Union and Progress, glories 
in the fact that he used seventy-two Ar- 
menian girls in the deportations. Today 
the Turkish peasants, riding on their ox- 
carts, sing songs about the Paradise of 
the “sufkiet” (deportations), when they 
had the prettiest women all to themselves 
for nothing, and how they chased the 
ugly ones down the road. If the deportecs 
returned “ fat and prosperous ” from their 
voyage, as Mr. Chester writes, why has the 
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Near East Relief spent over $70,000,000, 
and why is it feeding over 100,000 or- 
phans every day, whose only prayer is 
“ Give us our daily bread” ? 


In regard to the “ benign” climate of 
the country through which these deportees 
passed in the Summer of 1915, I shall 
quote from Viscount Bryce’s “The Treat- 
ment of the Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire.” This extract is a memorandum 
by a foreign resident in Turkey at the 
time of the “sufkiet.” Obviously the 
source of this testimony coming as it does 
from a neutral resident, is above reproach. 
To satisfy myself of its correctness I 
elicited the story from an Armenian lad 
in Turkey, who had been in this deporta- 
tion. His story, of course, was more elabo- 
rate, but there was not a single discrepancy 
to be found, though the boy knew nothing 
of Viscount Bryce’s book. I quote here 
pages 266 and 267 of that book: 


On the fortieth day the convoy came in sight of 
the River Mourad, a branch of the Euphrates. 
Here they saw the bodies of more than 200 men 
floating in the river, with traces of blood and 
blood-stained fezes, clothes and stockings on the 
banks. The chief of the neighboring village took 
one lira in toll from each man as a ransom for 
not being thrown into the river. 

On the fifty-second day they arrived at another 
village, and here the Kurds took from them every- 
thing they had, even their shirts and drawers, so 
that for five days the whole convoy marched com- 
pletely naked under the scorching sun. For an- 
other five days they did not have a morsel of 
bread nor even a drop of water. They were 
scorched to death by thirst. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds fell dead on the way, their tongues were 
turned to charcoal, and when, at the end of the 
five days, they reached a fountain, the whole con- 
voy naturally rushed toward it. But here the 
policemen barred the way and forbade them to 
take a single drop of water. Their purpose was 
to sell it at from one to three liras the cup, and 
sometimes they actually withheld the water after 
getting the money. At another place, where there 
were wells, some women threw themselves into 
them, as there was no rope or pail to draw up the 
water. These women were drowned, and in spite 
of that the rest of the people drank from that 
well, the dead bodies still remaining there and 
stinking in the water. Sometimes, when the wells 
were shallow and the women could go down into 
them and come out again, the other people would 
rush to lick or suck their wet, dirty clothes, in 
the effort to quench their thirst. 

When they passed an Arab village in their 
naked condition the Arabs pitied them and gave 
them old pieces of clothes to cover themselves 
with. Some of. the exiles who still had money 
bought some clothes: but still some remained 
who traveled thus naked all the way to the City 
of Aleppo. The poor women could hardly walk 
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for shame; they walked all bent double. Even in 
their nakedness they had found some means of 
preserving the little money they had. Some kept 
it in their hair, some in their mouths. * * 

On the sixtieth day, when they reached Viran 
Shehr, only 300 exiles remained out of all the 
18,000. On the sixty-fourth day they gathered 
together all the men and sick women and chil- 
drei and burned and killed them all. On the 
seventieth day, when they reached Aleppo, thirty- 
five women and children were left out of the 
3,000 exiles from H., and 150 women and children 
altogether out of the whole convoy of 18,000. 


Regarding the sufferings of Greeks in 
Asia Minor, we have the facts presented 
by Mr. Venizelos before the Council of 
Ten on Dec. 30, 1918, in addition to which 
I have my own figures on the number of 
Greeks known to be alive now in Eastern 
Anatolia; these figures, collected in towns 
which I passed through, were supple- 
mented with data from non-native sources 
with which I got into communication. 
Basing an estimate on my own investiga- 
tions, I am positive that 225,000 Greeks— 
men, women and children—have met 
death in Eastern Asia Minor since May, 
1921. 

In September, 1921, I stayed three days 
in Marsovan and gathered the story of a 
new massacre there from foreign residents 


who had been compelled to turn Christians 
out of their premises to be killed, and who 
had watched the actual murdering and 
burials in pits from their windows, and 
even saw some of them being buried alive. 
So recently had the massacre of these 
2,460 taken place that the air was still 
polluted with decomposed bodies upon my 
arrival. I smell it yet! The whole Chris- 
tian quarter of the town was looted and 
burned and the only moot question is— 
which official is most responsible? That 
was just one year ago. 

No one gets rich laying the Turkish 
crimes before the world. Rather, one gets 
into a certain type of disrepute with those 
whose commercial aims would be best 
served by smothering such news. The 
greatest obstacle to imprinting the story of 
the Turkish massacres on our minds is its 
inconceivableness. It is almost beyond 
contemplation. After each outrage on the 
Armenians and Greeks, the American pub- 
lic is electrified with horror, and, being a 
humane public, it will—if dollars and 
cents do not stuff its ears and blindfold 
it—ultimately mete out justice where the 
vanishing peoples cry in supplication. 


109 South Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 6, 1922. 
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EVENTY-SIX THOUSAND deaths in 
one year, or one life.every six minutes, 
is the startling estimate of death by 

accident in the United States during 1921, 
as presented in the report of the National 
Safety Council at the eleventh annual 
Safety Congress, held in Detroit on Aug. 
28, 1922.. The 1920 toll from all public 
and industrial accidents bulked large 
enough to equal the entire population of 
the State of Nevada. Fatalities from au- 
tomobiles in 1921 equaled 30 deaths a 
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day, a total for the year of 11,000. Rail- 
road accidents claimed a total of 7,769; 
drownings, 6,066; gas, 3,618; firearms, 
2,767; mine accidents, 2,660; machinery, 
2.660; street cars, 2,128; other vehicles, 
2,022; conflagrations, 1,277. The burden 
of accident mortality continued to fall 
mainly upon children and the active work- 
ing classes. The report was the result of 
exhaustive research work conducted by 
trained statisticians. 











THE GREEK COLLAPSE 


IN ASIA MINOR 


By ApaMANTIOS TH. POLYZOIDES 
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New 


Greek daily newspaper, 
York 


Underlying causes of the catastrophe that has overtaken the Greek 
Army—Greece deserted by the powers that got her into the war 


with Turkey—France mainly responsible for the dangerous crisis 


HE Greek breakdown in Asia Minor 
was not the direct result of a great 
military defeat on the field of battle. 

The tragedy was brought about by a novel 
way of ending a war, namely, by the re- 
fusal of an entire army to fight. The 
Greek Army made no serious effort to stem 
the Turkish advance; it showed no disposi- 
tion to fight te a finish. On the contrary, 
the same army which a year ago was vic- 
toriously hammering at the gates of An- 
gora, and which only four weeks ago was 
believed to be master of the situation in 
Asia Minor, broke down completely after 
the first attack of the enemy, and re- 
treated to the sea without offering any- 
thing like a serious resistance to the on- 
rushing foe. 

History has not accustomed us to a 
Greek army refusing to do its duty in the 
face of the enemy. If the Greeks in this 
instance have behaved so extraordinarily, 
the circumstances must have been extra- 
ordinary in more or less the same propor- 
tion. To understand these we must go 
back to 1915, when the question of ex- 
changing Greek territories in Macedonia 
for territorial acquisitions in Asia Minor 
was first made an issue in Greek politics. 

Mr. Venizelos was still Premier of a 
Greece pledged to strict neutrality in the 
European war, with some slight modifica- 
tions of this policy in favor of Serbia. 
Negotiations between the Entente powers 
and the Greek Government for the partici- 
pation of Greece in the great war were un- 
der way, but proceeded with great diffi- 
culty, because the Allies were reluctant to 
accept the offers of Greece, as long as they 
could not simultaneously secure the co- 
operation of Bulgaria and eventually of 





Rumania. Therefore, the negotiations be- 
tween Athens on the one hand and London 
and Paris on the other were carried on on 
the basis of such an arrangement as would 
place both Greece and Bulgaria on the side 
of the Entente. Bulgaria demanded, as a 
price for its participation in the war, the 
whole of Thrace and Greek Eastern Mace- 
donia, along with most of the Macedonian 
provinces of Serbia. It was understood 
that, in case of victory, Serbia would find 
ample compensation in Croatia, Slovenia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina with Dalmatia, so 
that a cession of Serbian Macedonia to 
Bulgaria would not be impossible. Never- 
theless, Serbia refused to cede any terri- 
tory to Bulgaria as the price of the latter’s 
participation in the war. 

With Greece the matter was more diffi- 
cult, inasmuch as, with the cession of 
Thrace to Bulgaria, there was nothing left 
of European Turkey to satisfy the Greek 
national aspirations. To make matters 
worse, the cession of Greek Eastern Mace- 
donia to the Bulgars further increased the 
Greek disadvantage. It was clear that it 
was impossible to satisfy Greek and Bul- 
garian aspirations at the expense of Euro- 
pean Turkey, the common enemy against 
whom the Balkan States would have to 
enter the war. 

In January, 1915, the British Minister 
at Athens, Mr. Francis Eliott, communi- 
cated to Mr. Venizelos a statement from 
Sir Edward Grey, then Foreign Secretary 
of Great Britain, to the effect that, should 
Greece be willing to cede to Bulgaria 
Eastern Macedonia, the Allies would be 
disposed to grant Greece extensive terri- 
tories in Asia Minor. 

This was the first time the subject of 
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Greek claims in Asia Minor was mentioned 
by the Allies. Up to that time no one had 
spoken in Athens or elsewhere in Greece 
of any claims in Asia Minor, because the 
liberation of the European provinces of 
Thrace and Epirus took precedence in the 
Greek national program, closely followed 
by the demands of the union of Cyprus 
and the Dodecanese with Greece, and be- 
cause the territorial extension to Asia 
Minor was conditional on the dismember- 
ment of Asiatic Turkey, of which there 
was not the slightest possibility in 1915, 
at least so far as the Greeks knew. 

Mr. Venizelos was fascinated by the 
prospect of the creation of an Asiatic 
Greece as part of the Hellenic Kingdom 
and, believing that the war would soon be 
won, addressed his famous memorandums 
to King Constantine early in 1915. The 
whole plan was turned over to the Greek 
General Staff, then in charge of Colonel 
Victor Dousmanis, and subsequently of 
Colonel Ioannis Metaxas, one of the most 
distinguished and probably the best edu- 
cated officer of the whole Hellenic Army. 
The General Staff unanimously rejected 
the plan of a Greek campaign in Asia 
Minor, while the idea of ceding Greek ter- 
ritory in Macedonia and Thrace, against 
an eventual and dubious acquisition of 
Asia Minor, appeared both preposterous 
and dangerous from the viewpoint of po- 
litical and military expediency. The 
Greek military leaders thought at the time 
that no amount of territorial compensation 
in Asia Minor would compensate for the 
military weakening of Greece in Europe, 
while from a national point of view the 
interposition of a strong Bulgaria between 
Greece and Constantinople would sever the 
sacred and historic connection between the 
Hellenic Kingdom and Constantinople. 


On the strength of these considerations 
King Constantine, following the advice of 
the military leaders, refused to accede to 
Mr. Venizelos’s program, finally accept- 
ing the latter’s resignation. Put in a nut- 
shell, the Greek position was that, as long 
as the Allies wished to have both Greece 
and Bulgaria on their side, not only were 
they unable to compensate Greece in 
Thrace, but, to make matters worse, they 
would take a part of already annexed 
Greek territory in Eastern Macedonia to 
offer to the Bulgars. the compensation to 
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be given Greece depending on the dismem- 
berment of Asiatic Turkey, on which point 
there was never an expression of clear and 
outspoken common policy by the Allies. 
These negotiations between Greece and 
the Allies, as well as the councils held 
between the King and his military advis- 
ers on the Asia Minor proposition, were 
kept in privacy until Mr. Venizelos re- 
signed. Then, in view of the approaching 
general elections, he threw over all reserve 
and openly blamed the King with being 
against the liberation of Asia Minor. That 
was the beginning of the great controversy 
that has marked Greek domestic and for- 
eign politics during the last seven critical 
years. It was a Greek domestic contro- 
versy. The Allies took the dismissal of 
Mr. Venizelos as a personal affront and 
acted accordingly, identifying their cause 
with his political ambitions and losing 
contact with the feelings and the ambi- 
tions of the Greek people as a whole. 


It was thus that Asia Minor became an 
issue in Greek politics, although Mr. 
Venizelos was cautious enough to keep 
clear of it in his official activities, either 
as a statesman or as the leader of the 
Liberal Party. 

Bulgaria took the field against Serbia in 
October, 1915, and from that moment up 
to May, 1919, nothing was heard in Greece 
or outside of it regarding the Hellenic 
claims on Asia Minor. The collapse of 
Serbia in 1915, the failure of Gallipoli in 
December of the same year, the British 
reverses in Mesopotamia in the following 
year, the Rumanian defeat in 1916, the 
dethronement of King Constantine in 1917, 
the Italian breakdown in the Autumn of 
thet year, and, chief of all, the Russian 
revolution, constituted a series of events 
that shook public confidence in the abil- 
ity of the Allies to win the great war. It 
was only when America stepped into the 
gap opened by the Russian desertion that 
ultimate victory became a foregone con- 
clusion; but at that time Greece, under the 
dictatorship of Venizelos, was in the war. 

The end of the great conflict found Ger- 
many prostrate, Austria dismembered. 
Turkey militarily occupied by the allied 
troops, and the Allies themselves busy ar- 
ranging the preliminaries of the “ just and 
lasting peace,” on the basis of the Four- 
teen Points. 
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It was during the Paris conference that 
Italy’s intention to occupy Smyrna first 
became known, much to the alarm of 
France and England, both of which were 
opposed to an Italian preponderance in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Mr. Veni- 
zelos, representing Greece in the confer- 
ence, was called upon by the two allies 
and asked forthwith to occupy Smyrna, in 
order, apparently, to forestall a massacre 
of the Christian population by the Turks. 
Accordingly Greek troops landed in 
Smyrna on May 15, 1919, and Greek pene- 
tration into Asia Minor began. 

The Greek people, irrespective of party, 
greeted this event with enthusiasm. At a 
time when the whole world was being put 
on a new basis of justice and morality, 
at a time when new States were rising out 
of the broken monarchies of yesterday, at 
a time when Poland was being resur- 
rected and Arabia made into an indepen- 
dent kingdom, at a time when Armenia 
was getting a Government and a flag, and 
even neutral Denmark was obtaining pos- 
session of Slesvig, who would blame the 
Greeks for thinking that a Greater Greece 
was at hand, and that the dream of cen- 
turies was coming true? 

The Versailles Treaty was duly signed, 
as were those of Saint Germain and 
Trianon, and finally the Treaty of Sévres; 
and Venizelos signed them all in the name 
of Greece. And yet when he made ready 
to have the Sévres Treaty ratified by his 
Chamber, he was informed by the Entente 
that he had better wait, inasmuch as there 
were serious objections to many of its pro- 
visions. He was also informed that he 
would very much displease his allies if he 
were to go to Smyrna, or if he were to 
send thither the King of Greece. It has 
taken the Greeks more than three years to 
find out why the Allies warned both Veni- 
zelos and Alexander against a political 
voyage to Asia Minor. 

The failure of Mr. Venizelos to ratify 
the Sévres Treaty played a certain réle in 
the matter of his utter defeat in the gen- 
eral elections of Nov. 14, 1920, although 
his downfall was chiefly due to other 
causes of a strictly domestic character. 

When the new, popular and constitu- 
tional régime assumed authority in Greece, 
and took the place left vacant by a fallen 
dictatorship imposed from the outside, the 
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first thought of the Government was to 
continue more vigorously the campaign in 
Asia Minor, undertaken by the Venizelos 
régime at the invitation of the Allies, with 
the understanding that Greece was to im- 
pose on Nationalist Turkey the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Sévres. The campaign 
was sure to necessitate a large outlay of 
money, though at that very moment the 
Allies, assuming to dictate who should or 
should not become King of Greece, were 
imposing on the Hellenic Kingdom the 
penalty of a financial blockade as a 
retaliation for the recall of King Con- 
stantine. 

A small minority of Greek statesmen 
and military men took a gloomy view of 
the Asia Minor situation, only to be 
swamped by the torrent of patriotic senti- 
ment engulfing the whole Greek Nation at 
that time. Mr. Gounaris personally was 
known to favor the termination of the 
Asia Minor campaign, while Colonel I. 
Metaxas, who had always condemned the 
expedition as dangerous and likely to turn 
into a disastrous colonial war, repeatedly 
refused to lead the army, or even to 
accept any position on the General 
Staff, finally resigning his commission in 
the army on that account. These people, 
however, were isolated instances and could 
not at any time be considered as repre- 
senting anybody but themselves in dis- 
cussing the Asia Minor campaign. 

It was while Greece was preparing for a 
new offensive against Nationalist Turkey 
that France abandoned its allies and 
reached a separate understanding with 
Kemal, with the object of terminaiing the 
costly and anything but victorious cam- 
paign in Cilicia, which had been going on 
since 1919, with a succession of French 
reverses in Marash, Aintab, Hadjin, and 
elsewhere. This was eventually done, and 
40,000 Turkish troops, liberated from the 
Cilician front, were thrown against the 
Greek lines and succeeded in frustrating 
the first Hellenic offensive of March, 1921, 
against Eski-Shehr and Afiun Karahissar. 

This campaign was still under way when 
the Allies invited Athens, Constantinople 
and Angora to send their delegates to 
London for a preliminary discussion of the 
terms of peace. The Allies, however, were 
divided, France openly supporting the 
Angora claims for complete restitution of 
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Asia Minor and Thrace to Turkey. Italy 
took the same attitude as France, while 
Great Britain remained almost ‘neutral. 
Nothing came out of this conference, and 
the Greek Army, once more strengthened, 
attacked the Turks in the middle of July, 
1921, and took -Eski-Shehr, Afiun Kara- 
hissar, Kutahia and all the key positions 
on the railroad to Bagdad. 


The Turkish Army, badly shaken, re- 
treated toward Angora, with the Greeks in 
pursuit. This was the third phase of the 
Greek campaign of 1921. . Whether it was 
advisable for the Greeks to advance to- 
ward Angora remains an open question. 
The Greek General Staff, however, in de- 
scribing the campaign, stated that, follow- 
ing the occupation of Eski-Shehr,. it be- 
came the duty of the Greek Army to harass 
the enemy and to destroy his‘ communica- 
tions, so as to prevent a counter-offensive. 
This was done in a succession of small 
encounters, the series culminating’ in’ the 
great battle of Sangarius, in which the 
Greeks, after a great effort to break 
through the defenses of Angora, retreated 
unmolested to their lines of Eski-Shehr- 
Karahissar. 

It was following this battle that France 
concluded a military and political alliance 
with Mustapha. Kemal. From then on, 
Nationalist Turkey became, in a military 
sense, French territory. Political missions, 
military missions, propaganda missions, 
financial missions, found the way from 
Paris to Angora. The entire credit of the 
French Republic was placed behind Kemal. 
The warships of France and the liners of 
the Messageries Maritimes became Turk- 
ish transports, and the French arsenals 
were placed at the disposal of the Turks. 
Once the ally of Kemal, France supported 
him to the fullest extent of its ability and 
its resources. 

There was no more question of beating 
the Greeks, although that was the obvious 
aim of Turco-French policy. France, find- 
ing herself slighted at the peace settlement, 
and attributing to Great Britain all her 
difficulties with Germany and Russia, re- 
solved to break the British hold on Islam, 
and. to become its protector against the 
British plans. France, with her 50,000,000 
Moslem subjects, played against Britain 
with its 100,000,000: followers of the 
Prophet. Thus the French Government 


championed the scrapping of the Sévres 
Treaty, the elimination of Greece from 
Asia Minor and: the elimination of Britain 
from Constantinople and‘ éventually from 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and Egypt. Greece 
was only one obstacle in the way of this 
new Franco-Turkish imperialism. 


In vain did the Greek Government and 
the Greek press appeal to the whole world 
against this unholy combination of Chris- 
tian France and Moslem Turkey; in vain 
did they point to the-analogy between the 
new alliance and that originally formed 
between the Turkey of Enver and the 
Germany of the Kaiser. 


BETRA¥ED- By THE ALLIES 


Twice the Allies sent notes to Greece 
and twice they advised restitution of Asia 
Minor to Turkey. The plight of the Chris- 
tian populations in the interior of Anatolia 
and the Pontus left Christian and civilized 
Europe unmoved. Greece, still blockaded 
financially, held fast in Asia Minor. Her 
fleet began to search, French and Italian 
vessels carrying arms. and supplies to 
Kemal. The French and Italian Govern- 
ments immediately warned Athens that 
any further search of their vessels would 
be considered an act of war against those 
powers. 


Greece realized that, although Kemal 
was her main enemy, France and Italy 
were just as actively against her. Soviet 
Russia became a close ally of Kemal last 
March. America participated in the finan- 
cial blockade of Greece. Germany con- 
cluded a secret treaty with Angora. The 
Greek position in Asia Minor was be- 
coming untenable. So the Government 
decided to end it all by a bold stroke: 
First, by declaring Asia Minor an au- 
tonomous State under the protection of the 
Greek Army and the supervision. of the 
League of Nations; and, second, by order- 
ing its army to advance on Constantinople. 
In both instances Greece met with the 
firm opposition of the Entente. 

When Greece demanded the occupation 
of Constantinople, she already had infor- 
mation on the extent of the support given 
to Kemal by France. She knew that 
French batteries and French tanks, with 
Italian airplanes, were abundantly sup- 
plied to Kemal, and she also knew that 
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Soviet Russia had sent Turkish volunteers 
by thousands from the Caucasus and the 
Crimea. Greece wanted Constantinople. in 


order to be able to forestall the impending 
great Turkish offensive by throwing an 
army on the rear of Kemal. 
Allies refused to permit. 


This the 


Greece found herself in the position of a 
man who is tied hand and foot, while his 
opponent is armed and encouraged by a 
retinue of supporters and well-wishers. 
The Allies were bent upon supporting the 
Turk, and the forthcoming conference in 
Venice was only to discuss the details of 
the evacuation of Asia Minor. Under the 
circumstances there was only one course 
for Greece to take, namely, to evacuate 
Asia Minor, and this, according to a 
rumor reaching us now, had been secretly 
ordered late in August and had been under 
way for some days when the Turks, who 
got wind of what was going on, launched 
their offensive of Aug. 26. 

The front at Afiun Karahissar was 
probably thinly held, and it gave way 
under the Turkish attack. How the Turks 
found the vulnerable point of the Greek 
front will seem less of a mystery when 
we take into account that a French mili- 
tary mission in Athens is, by its position, 
the holder of all military secrets of Greece. 
French Consuls in Asia Minor and innu- 
merable spies, protected by French pass- 
ports, did the rest. 

Be that as it may, the Greek front gave 
way. It collapsed all the way through 
from the centre of the line down to the 
Meander River. The rest is well known. 

Because the Greek Government, in the 
full knowledge of what was going on in 
Europe and in Angora, allowed the situa- 
tion to develop into a military débacle of 
such magnitude, it must bear the greater 
share of a tremendous responsibility. It 
seems as. if the Government had been 
afraid to tell the people the truth, and at 
the same time afraid to come to terms with 
Turkey on the basis of the inevitable 
evacuation of Asia Minor. The last speech 
of Premier Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons, by encouraging the Greeks to 
maintain a solid front in Asia Minor, also 
aggravated the situation, as it filled the 
nation with a sense of optimism for which 


there was really no ground. The disap- 
pointments of Constantinople showed the 
extent of the discrepancy between the 
panegyrics of the British Premier when 
contrasted with the stern anti-Greek atti- 
tude of the British Generalissimo at Con- 
stantinople, who opposed the entrance of 
the Greek Army into that city. 

It was under the accumulation of all 
these disappointments that the Greek Army 
broke down and refused to fight. These 
soldiers did wonders of valor in all the 
campaigns fought victoriously by Greece 
in the last ten years. Most of these men 
were veterans of the Balkan and World 
Wars. They were the men who reached 
the gates of Angora only ten months ago. 
And the result of all their struggles, of all 
their sacrifices, was that, after all, Turkey 
was the friend and Greece the enemy of 
the Entente. The Young Turk régime 
which fought the French and British 
influence in the Ottoman Empire from 
1908 to 1922, the same régime . which 
fought the Allies on every battlefield 
of the great war from Gallipoli to 
Galicia and from Kut-el-Amara to Ru- 
mania, and from Jerusalem to Beirut, this 
régime, under which Turkey fought for 
Imperial Germany, became the ally and 
the protégé of the Entente, while Greece 
was treated as an enemy on the strength 
of a slanderous and never-proved accusa- 
tion of alleged pro-Germanism. That the 
Greek Army was disgusted with it all is no 
wonder to the average Greek. The Greek 
Army fought well whenever there was an 
object worth fighting for. But an army 
that feels itself betrayed on all sides will 
not fight. 

Greece has evacuated Asia Minor. The 
chances are that she will accept her mis- 
fortune good-naturedly, and will imme- 
diately start with the work of internal 
rehabilitation. The Greek Nation is rich in 
moral and human resources. 

In the meantime, the Entente powers are 
aghast at the Turkish triumph, which was 
as unexpected as it is overwhelming. 
France stands before the Moslem world 
with a tremendously enhanced prestige and 
challenges Great Britain’s position as Pro- 
tector of Islam. New and dangerous 
issues are arising in the Near East. 
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Secretary Daniels 
(with Admiral Wil- 
son) talking to the 
people of New York 
by radio telephone 
from the deck of a 
warship in the 
Hudson River in 
the late Summer of 
1920. Since then 
this feat has _ be- 
come a common- 
place of radio 
broadcasting 
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New electrical inventions and discoveries that are revolutionizing 
the world’s great navies—Story of the radio compass and the 
wonders it performs—Navigating a ship without a soul on board 


O universal has the application of 
S electricity to the safe operation of 
the world’s merchant marine become, 
that, during peace time, the perils of the 
sea are Claiming fewer and fewer victims 
as the months roll around; yet, on the 
other hand, the use of electricity in the 
navies of the world has increased so vastly 
the frightfulness of combat and the ac- 
curacy with which death-dealing weapons 
may be manipulated that casualties, nu- 
merous enough during the last war, will 
become appalling in future wars. 

Radio communication, without question, 
will have a tremendous influence upon 
the future history of the world, because it 
will practically dictate the disposition of 
sea power, and the rise and fall of sea 
power fills more pages of modern history 
than any other political phenomenon. 

Had radio been available 125 years ago 


the whole course of the development of 
European civilization would be a different 
story. Lord Nelson would have swung 
his ships across Napoleon’s path to Egypt 
and the Battle ‘of the Nile would have been 
fought earlier and nearer the French coast, 
and there probably would have been no 
Emperor Napoleon I. Moreover, even had 
Napoleon reached Egypt, he certainly 
could not have returned to San Raphael, 
and thus to imperial honors; the historic 
flight across the Mediterranean and 
through the English fleet could not have 
been accomplished. Napoleon would have 
been caught like a rat in a trap, and right 
there would have come the end. 

Had radio been in operation during our 
war of 1812 there would have been no 
Battle of New Orleans. Lambert would 
not have bombarded Mobile, nor Cock- 
burn the coast of Georgia, because news 











View of the Lang- 
ley, an_ airplane 
earrier, showing 
the curious landing 
deck used by naval 
airplanes in leaving 
and returning to 
the ship. The ves- 
sel is electrically 
propelled 
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of the treaty between England and the 
United States would have been flashed to 
the world. Instead, it was more than a 
month after the treaty was signed at Ghent, 
Dec. 24, 1814, before this nation knew 
anything about it, and the war on the 
ocean continued for some months before 
peace became generally known. Such a 
ceplorable condition can never again exist, 
for with the radio telegraph we can send 
messages around the world as fast as we 
ean click the key, or we can talk by word 
of mouth by radio telephone across the 
Atlantic. 

An incident during the transatlantic 
flight of May, 1919. shows how quickly 
the navy can circle the world with its radio 
communication service. At the office of the 
Navy News Bureau in Washington there 
were gathered Lieut. Commander T. A. M. 
Craven of the Office of Naval Communi- 
cation, who had charge of the radio ap- 
paratus devoted to the flight; M. H. Me- 
Intyre, manager of the News Bureau, and 
several newspaper correspondents. The 
NC-4 had just left Chatham on her run 
to Halifax. Peculiar interest was centred 
on this big flying boat because of her 
plucky fight to stay in the race after many 
discouraging mishaps. 

“T wonder where she is now 
niarked one of the newspaper men. 

“T can tell you and the world in five 
minutes,” answered Craven. 


Stepping into the wireless room, Craven 
began writing a message to the seaplane, 
an operator transmitting as he wrote. 
Quickly came an answer from Lieut. Com- 
mander Read on the NC-4, giving her loca- 
tion off Sable Island. As one operator 


?” re- 
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wrote the message coming in, another 
radio jackie, looking over the operator's 
shoulder, began sending out over the world 
the dots and dashes of the code. 


At 10:15 A. M. Craven began to write, 
at 10:16 the navy radio started to flash, 
the Bar Harbor radio station transmitting 
the message to the NC-4, then speeding for 
Halifax at ninety miles an hour. The 
cperator on the plane read the code to 
Read, who dictated the reply, these two 
men, in separate cockpits, using an inter- 
communicating phone on the flying boat; 
then the return message was sent through 
the Bar Harbor station to the waiting men 
in Washington. From Washington the 
whereabouts of the daring voyagers was 
sent to London, Paris, Venice, the Canal 
Zone, San Diego, Pearl Harbor and Vladi- 
vostok. At 10:19 an acknowledgment 
came from France; one minute later came 
the “ O. K.” from San Diego and Hawaii; 
and at 10:21 A. M., five minutes after the 
first flash of the message to Read on the 
NC-4, all the stations called had acknowl- 
edged the message! If Mercury. the 
hustling messenger of the gods. had no 
larger wings on his sandals than those 
shown in his pictures or carved on his 
statues, he certainly never skipped about 
on his most important errands with speed 
such as this. 


THe Rapio TELEPHONE 


Radio telephonic communication for 
naval use has been developed in the last 
five years to a remarkable degree. In 
May. 1916, in carrying out a series of ex- 
periments, the navy connected up all the 
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naval stations within the continental limits 
of the United States to a central switch- 
board in the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington. This gave instant telephonic 
communication between the department 
end the various naval stations, and also 
among the stations themselves. During 
these experiments the Commandant at the 
Navy Yard at Mare Island, Cal., talked 


by telephone to the commanding officer 





of the battleship New Hampshire, which 
was then at sea off the Virginia Capes. 
The Commandant’s remarks came by long- 
distance telephone from Mare Island to 
Arlington, where the transmitting station 
was installed, and from Arlington by radio 
telephone out to the New Hampshire off 
the coast. 

The value of this type of communication 
was quickly recognized by naval officers 
and improvements therein were made a 
part of the naval radio program, resulting 
ir such advanced methods that, when 


Battleship New 
Mexico, the first in 
the world to be 
fitted with ‘‘ elec- 
tric drive,’’ but now 
obliged to compete 
with other huge 
ships—the Califor- 
nia, Maryland and 
Tennessee — while 
still other electric- 
ally driven vessels 

are being built 
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President Wilson arrived in Brest Harbor 
in 1919, on his last trip to France, the 
Secretary of the Navy sat at his desk in 
Washington and talked by radio telephone 
with the President as his steamship, the 
George Washington, came to anchor three 
thousand miles away! Since 1919, how- 
ever, new developments have made these 
feats seem commonplace. 

Seaplanes are no longer, like the NC-4, 


A battleship of the 
Atlantic Fleet pass- 
ing through the 
locks of the 
Panama Canal. The 
lock gates are oper- 
ated by electricity, 
and so is the tow- 
ing ** donkey,”’ 
while the ship itself 
is in radio contact 
with all the rest of 
the fleet, as seen 
by the aerials in the 

“basket masts ’’ 


(U. S. Navy Official Photo) 

entirely dependent upon radio telegraph 
for long-distance communication, but are 
now using the radio telephone. They talk 
with each other, with ships of the fleet, 
with shore stations, and they can be di- 
rected by voice through the air. The 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, from 
his office in the Navy Department, can do 
this either directly or by relays through 
telephonic central stations. And the Navy 
Department is now able to direct, verbally, 
important fleet movements from central 
strategical headquarters, while verbal in- 











tercourse between fleets ,and between the 
divisions and units of each fleet, is carried 
on hourly. 

What radio communication will mean to 
fleets in the future is almost beyond con- 
jecture; but, at. all events, it means a de- 
gree of co-ordination in their activities 
which heretofore has been impossible. 
Barrage message sending and receiving 
will mean that whether fleets are compact- 
ly gathered in given localities or enor- 
mously spread out over the world they 
will be constantly in communication with 
the Commander in Chief and with the Navy 
Department, so that their movements may 
not only be known, but may be directed 
to meet emergencies wherever and when- 
ever they occur. 

The ability to communicate over long 
distances and with great rapidity will 
mean everything to the conduct of our 
fleets in the Pacific, now that we are by 
treaty obliged to curtail the establishment 
of naval bases in the Aleutian Islands, 
Guam, Samoa and the Philippines. Elec- 
tricity must take the place of drydocks, 
forts and big guns. 


Nava Uses or ELECTRICITY 


The electrical means of communication 
now in use by the United States Navy 
may be summarized as follows: (a) Radio 
telegraph systems, for long and short dis- 
tance use; (b) radio telephone systems, 
for short distance use, generally; (c) 
intercommunication, depending upon the 
ship’s telephone system, used both for 
routine purposes throughout the ship and 
for fire control; (d)_ signaling by 
lights, either flashing lighs, the so-called 
“ blinkers,” or searchlights; and (e) com- 
posite use, namely, radio directional find- 
ing. in which the radio compass and radio 
telegraph are together employed. 

Other important uses of electricity in the 
navies of today include the following: 
Illumination; power for minor machinery. 
such as cranes, winches, ammunition 
hoists, potato peelers, sewing machines, 
and the thousand and one apparatuses 
found on modern ships; power for main 
engine propulsion, known as “ the electric 
drive”; searchlights; microphones, or 
sound-detecting apparatus for offensive, 
defensive and precautionary use: radio 
compass systems for locating and directing 
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ships on the sea; gun firing; mine and 
torpedo exploding; and, finally, that 
astounding development, radio control, 
whereby ships and aircraft may be sent 
out of sight, operated hither and yon, and 
returned to their original position without 
a soul being on board, the whole opera- 
tion being directed from a control ship 
by using the ordinary radio wave. 

The commanding officer of a uhip may 
step into the conning tower, and by use of 
the electric appliances which surround 
him, learn the depth of water under the 
ship’s keel at any moment; automatically 
direct the ship on any desired course by 
radio compass; learn the distance and 
direction of the nearest ship and of all 
ships within a radius of twenty-five miles; 
the distance from the .earest land, its 
direction, and the course to be sailed to 
reach it; the proximity of lighthouses and 
lightships, and other navigational aids; 
the weather ahead, and the weather fore- 
casts for the next forty-eight hours; and, 
meanwhile, can carry on a conversation, 
not only with officers and men stationed 
at any point on his own ship, but also with 
ships within a radius of three or four hun- 
dred miles. All this can be done by day or 
night. 

From the same conning tower the Cap- 
tain, in time of battle, may also control the 
use of the searchlights, and so operate 
the fire-control apparatus as to know the 
range and distance of the enemy at all 
times; he may fire any particular gun on 
the ship, or all of them together, or in 
pairs, or otherwise as his judgment 
dictates; and he may discharge torpedoes 
singly, or in barrages, by manipulating a 
few buttons on the keyboard in front of 
him. 


THE INVISIBLE SEARCHLIGHT 


Electricity has taken the human error 
out of 90 per cent. of the activities of 
naval ships, and instead of shrieking 
through megaphones, and trusting to 
messengers to give his orders, the Captain 
is in direct touch with every part of his 
ship at all times, and he can give orders 
instantaneously to one and all parts of his 
craft as the emergency requires. 

Take the single item of searchlights. By 
their use it has been possible, heretofore, 
to pick up ships on the surface of the 
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Operator’s room in the radio station at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, with 
typicai naval installation of receiver, transmitter, contact relay and generas- 
tor. At the left in front is the double control relay, which operates the 
main transmitter relay. Back of that is a private automatic telephone, and 
to the right of the telephone, marked with a small figure 3, is the receiver, 
capable of receiving wave lengths ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 meters. At 
the top (4) is the antenna shifting switch 


ocean, to illuminate auxiliary craft for the 
purpose of transferring coal and supplies 
at night, and to employ defensive illumina- 
tion against hostile aircraft; but the enemy 
has been able to trace back the light rays 
to their source, which is a grave danger 
to the ship operating the lights. Now 
comes the searchlight using an invisible 
ray, which throws into relief the object 
within range, but does not reveal the 
source of the light. Here is a mighty factor 
in combating enemy aircraft, destroyer, 
and submarine attacks at night. This is 
also the forerunner of electrical rays 
which will have the quality of transmitting 
heat, or bringing about chemical reactions, 
and which will set fire to enemy ships or 
aircraft, or melt them to shapeless masses, 
and which will detonate explosives on 
enemy ships and aircraft, all these without 
revealing the operator’s location. Here we 
may be bordering on dreamland, but con- 





versation with scientists engaged in the 
solution of the problem leads one to be- 
lieve that such apparatus is not far below 
the horizon of accomplishment. 
Tremendous advancements have beef 
made in the last few years in the case of 
electrical apparatus for gunfire control. 
Prior to the war, “ director-fire,” that is, 
firing all guns from one station, had been 
known in naval service, but had not been 
recognized as a vital necessity as against 
 pointer-fire,” wherein each gun is man- 
aged separately. However, at the Battle of 
Jutland and in other naval engagements 
during the war there was demonstrated the 
inability of ships using pointer-fire to 
compete with ships provided with director- 
fire; consequently new instruments and 
methods had to be brought out and de- 
veloped if new ships then building or sitice 
laid down were to reach the utmost 
efficiency in combat. 
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Today, instruments are in use where the 
target is kept constantly under bearing, the 
bearings corrected for deflection, and the 
results transmitted to the plotting room 
and individual guns from a central sta- 
tion either in the conning tower or the 
fighting tops. This does away with the 
communication of gun elevation by the 
voice tube and other crude methods. These 
instruments are also responsible for the 
accurate: training of guns upon objects out 
of sight below the horizon! The gunners 
hit the target without knowing what it is. 
As a matter of fact, firing either single 
guns or broadsides is now practically auto- 
matic, with the exception of one or two 
operations during loading. Ammunition is 
elevated and rammed home in the guns 
electrically; the breech only is manipu- 
lated by hand. Even this operation will 
probably be automatic, even for the 
largest guns, in the near future. 


THe Rapio Compass 


The story of the radio direction-finder., 
or radio compass, is one of the most bril- 
liant chapters in the history of our navy 
during the war. When the German sub- 
marines began operations off the shores 
of the United States in June, 1918, it was 
found that, although the radio signals of 
the submarine were intercepted by naval 
radio stations along the coast, there were 
no efficient devices by which the exact 
location of the submarines could be ascer- 
tained. It was found, also, that the sub- 
marines worked in pairs, and that it was 
by means of bearings taken by each sub- 
marine and communicated to its mate by 
radio that they fixed the position of their 
prey. It was to counteract this condition 
of uncertainty as to the location of the 
submarines that the navy developed a far- 
reaching system of radio compasses. by 
means of which the direction of the 
enemy's signals could be obtained. All 
messages reaching radio stations were 
copied and traced by means of the signals 
already known, and this system was not 
long in operation before it was noted that 
the under-sea boats had _ practically 
stopped all signals and messages. By this 
it is believed that the navy’s shore radio 
compass system robbed the enemy of a 
vital weapon, as the radio compass made 
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it dangerous for the submarines to main- 
tain radio communication and also put a 
quietus on their use of decoy distress 
messages. 

The substantial success of the first 
radio compass stations made it imperative 
to extend the system, and thirty-four were 
built along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 
located at harbor entrances, thus enabling 
ships at sea to enter port without delays 
due to thick weather and fog. Since the 
armistice the number of radio compass 
stations has been increased to fifty-eight 
in this country, and they now are used 
as aids to commercial navigation. With 
its highly trained personnel, the navy is 
now able to give ships at sea their posi- 
tion with aceuracy. 

You are navigator on the good ship 
John Doe approaching the Port of New 
York. The Captain calls you on the inter- 
communicating ‘phone system installed on 
the ship, and asks: “ Navigator, what is 
our position? ” Instantly you send a wire- 
less call, “NAH,” the call letters of 
“Navy Radio New York,” signing off 
with the John Doe’s call letters, followed 
by the international radio abbreviation 
“ QTF,” meaning, “ What is my position?” 

Your signal reaches the radio operator 
on watch at the central station, who im- 
mediately informs the compass supervisor, 
and he in turn, by means of a master-key 
which controls all wire circuits to the com- 
pass stations in the district, simultaneously 
notifies the compass stations that the John 
Doe is calling for position and using a cer- 
tain wave length. The radio operator at 
the central station has in the meantime 
acknowledged your call and instructed you 
to send dashes of a wave length corre- 
sponding to that given the compass sta- 
tions. The compass supervisor listens in 
and gives a signal to the stations when 
you begin to send your dashes and tells 
the stations, “ There he is now.” All the 
stations in the district take bearings on 
your ship and forward them to the central 
station. ‘The supervising operator enters 
these bearings on a specially prepared 
radio blank and plots them on a chart 
designed for the purpose. If the bearings 
are good, he turns over the blank to an 
operator, who transmits to you the position 
of your ship. Should the bearings show 
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Here is the old battleship Iowa steam- 
ing along under radio control without 
a soul on board. The control ship, 
miles away, has just sent a radio 
signal which opened up the fuel con- 
trol valves for an increase of speed, 
as indicated by the volume of smoke 
issuing from the funnel 


by the chart plottings that they are poor, 
and the “fix” is uncertain, you will be 
notified by the central office to repeat 
your dashes, in order that a new set may 
be worked out. In three minutes after 
the Captain calls for position you are 
able to tell him just where the John Doe 
is, without reference to sun, moon, or 
stars. Not only are shore stations being 
fitted with radio compasses, but naval 
ships themselves are also fitted with the 
apparatus, and by its use are enabled to 
ascertain the direction of various shore 
station, and thus easily locate them- 
selves. 


The radio compass is especially adapted 
for use with aircraft, and flying craft of 
all classes may be safely navigated by the 
use of bearings from shore stations, and, 
in like manner, aircraft may locate ships 
at sea by means of their own radio com- 
passes. The astonishing accuracy and ef- 
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ficiency of this method of air navigation 
were demonstrated in July, 1920, by a sea- 
plane based at the naval air station at 
Hampton Roads, working in conjunction 
with the U.S. S. Ohio. At the start of the 
flight, the plane did not know the location 
of the Ohio, further than that the ship was 
in an are of one hundred miles centred 
at Norfolk. Five minutes after the start 
an accurate radio compass bearing of the 
ship was secured, and, just one hour and 
thirty minutes later, the seaplane, after 
having covered a distance of over eighty- 
five miles, almost direct, circled the Ohio. 
It should be understood that during this 


time the Ohio’ was under way to the south- 


ward and not anchored, a fact shown by 
the bearings obtained by the seaplane. 
Later, the seaplane returned to Norfolk, 
her flight being accomplished by taking 
bearings from the Norfolk Radio Station, 
and, during this return flight, bearings 
were taken on the Ohio by the plane at a 
distance of 175 miles. This distance has 
since been exceeded. 

There is another method for using the 
radio compass which has been established 
by the Department of Commerce. Each 
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lighthouse along the coast sends out radio 
waves, and ships at sea take bearings by 
their own radio compass on these light- 
houses, establishing the location of such 
ships and the courses they must steam to 
reach their destinations. This method has 
no practical value during war, however, 
because these radio beacons, such as the 
lighthouses really are, merely give in- 
formation of the utmost value to the en- 
emy, who can at once find his own loca- 
tion, while the lighthouses are unable 
themselves to locate the enemy ships. On 
the other hand, the great naval value of 
radio compass stations lies in the fact that 
they can give bearings to naval and mer- 
chant vessels of their own country, and, 
at the same time, spy out the location of 
enemy ships. These compass stations are 
a highly important link in the defensive 
chain spread along our coasts. 


Detectinc Sounps UNDER WATER 


Microphones, or lisiening devices for 
sound detection, have become uncanny in 
their ability to detect under-water noises 
and their location and distance. Before 
the war, submarine bells in conjunction 
with recording apparatus in the hulls of 
ships had been in use as a navigational 
eid, and during the war this scheme was 
expanded and perfected as a measure of 
protection against submarines and other 
under-water perils. Experimentation re- 
sulted in the perfection of equipment 
which could detect the presence of sub- 
marines for a distance of one to five miles, 
and surface ships from eight to ten miles. 
An apparatus attached to aircraft was 
made to accomplish the same _ results. 
This was bad news for the submarines. 

This type of equipment has been per- 
fected to such an extent that scarcely any 
noise can be made now under water with- 
out being detected, located and identified. 
By use of the hydrophone, the depth of 
water can be quickly ascertained no matter 
what speed the ship is making. It was 
discovered in March, 1919, on board the 
U. S. S. Von Steuben. while making her 
first trip from Hoboken to Brest after 
having been equipped with an electrical 
hydrophone. that the only propeller 
sounds which affect hydrophones are those 
which are reflected from the sea bottom. 
The sound of the propeller reaches the 
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hydrophone receiver, generally installed 
near the bow, by three different paths, that 
is, by reflection from the surface of the 
water, directly through the water in a 
straight line and by reflection from the 
bottom. As the distance from the pro- 
pellers to the hydrophome is relatively 
great with respect to the depth of the pro- 
pellers beneath the surface, the sound 
paths directly through the water and by 
reflection from the surface are nearly 
equal, giving almost complete interference 
at the receiver; hence those sounds do not 
register, and the only sound heard is that 
reflected from the bottom. By taking into 
consideration the distance between the 
hydrophone and the propellers, the sound 
time and the reflection rate, the depth of 
water is computed from the reflected angle. 
By similar computations this apparatus is 
used to find the distance from other ships, 
icebergs, submarine sound signals, sub- 
marines, and torpedoes under way; even 
huge fish may be detected and their range 
and distance computed in a few seconds 
of time. What this will mean in future 
naval wars can hardly be estimated. Sub- 
marines operating in the vicinity of hostile 
fleets will need a vigilance beyond any- 
thing heretofore required. Cruising sub- 
marines and submersible commerce de- 
stroyers may be rendered impotent by fur- 
ther developments of the microphone. 


The perfection of the submarine bell. 
and its rival, the Fessenden oscillator, by 
which sound waves are sent through the 
water, has made it possible to increase the 
radius of audibility to more than thirty 
miles. By using the ordinary telegraph 
key, the Morse code may be sent under 
water through these great distances and, 
moreover, the reception and emission of 
signals by one and the same apparatus is 
now possible, whether located in ships or 
lowered overboard, so that submarines 
from thirty to forty miles apart, while 
submerged, can carry on conversations 


with each other, and with other ships in — 


a fleet. 


One unique development in the fast- 
growing radio signal service is provided 
by a small radio telephone connected with 
a phonographic apparatus which auto- 
matically sends out spoken words over a 
determined range from lighthouses and 
life-saving stations to warn mariners of 
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Three world records were made by the 
NC-4 in her transatlantic flight. She 
sent radio messages 1,000 miles, re- 
ceived radio messages at a distance of 
1,400 miles and relayed messages 
around the world in five minutes. 
The radio apparatus was run by a 
windmill motor, which can be seen 
back of the upper part of the fuselage 


the danger into which they may be running 
during darkness or thick weather. A ship 
may be sailing along, and, suddenly, out 
of the sky comes a speech! “ You are get- 
ting closer—keep off.” Inasmuch as this 
signal should only be heard at a certain 
distance, which the navigator knows. he 


immediately changes his course until he no 
1 


‘longer hears the signal. indicating that 


he is out of danger. Radio is taking the 
“O!” out of ocean. 

One of the latest developments in sound 
detection is the use of the directive pilot 
cable, which is laid in the centre of chan- 
nels leading in and out of harbors. The 
navigator, by use of the navy standard 
telephone receiver, can listen in on the 
oscillating current signals from this cable 
as they are picked up by coils attached to 
the ship. The intensity of the sound thus 
detected determines whether the ship is 
directly over or to the right or left of the 
cable. It is thus an easy matter to pick 
up the cable and follow it to safety. 

Perhaps one of the most important mile- 
stones along the path of maritime progress 
is the perfection of the electric drive. For 
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many years the marine reciprocating en- 
gine has been in a state of virtually com- 
plete development, its possible improve- 
ment being a matter of detail. The first 
radical change from this type of propul- 
sion was the direct-connected turbine, im- 
perfect, however, because the turbine, a 
high-speed machine, was obliged to sacri- 
fice efficiency in compromising upon an 
intermediate speed with the ship's pro- 
peller, which finds its efficiency at a low 
speed. Again, the turbine is not reversi- 
ble, making it necessary to furnish addi- 
tional turbines for reversing or sending the 
ship astern. With the electric drive, how- 
ever, this loss in efficiency is overcome, 
because the turbine and the motor both 
reach their efficiency through high speed, 
and, further, the reversing turbine is un- 
necessary. Perhaps the most important 
feature in connection with electrical pro- 
pulsion is that full power is always avail- 
able for either direction of propeller rota- 
tion. The actual time of reversal from 
maximum speed ahead to full reversing 
speed astern, with the motors in thirty-six- 
pole connection, is twenty seconds, an im- 
possibility with any other system of pro- 
pulsion. The throw of a switch does the 
trick. 

Other factors in the electric drive which 
make for its efficiency over all other types 
for large ships with variable cruising 
speeds are its reliability, its reduced 
weight and> space, and its economy of 
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operation. The fuel saving for capital 
ships, such as the battleship New Mexico, 
is upward of 30 per cent. over turbine- 
driven craft of the same general dimen- 
sions and displacement. 

The U. S. S. Jupiter, the first ship of 
any navy to be equipped with electric pro- 
pulsion, was also the first vessel of the 
American Navy to pass through the 
Panama Canal. It was the ship which 
carried: to Europe the first American 
armed force to be landed on the soil of 
France, the first naval aeronautical de- 
tachment from Pensacola, Fla. This de- 
tachment. landed at Pauillac, France, on 
June 5, 1917, only half a mile away from 
the old dock where Lafayette embarked 
when he sailed for America to assist our 
forefathers in the war for national inde- 
pendence. The Jupiter, now the Langley, 
has been converted into the first aircraft 
carrier in our navy, and is the forerunner 
of huge capital ships conveying aircraft 
with the fleet wherever national emer- 
gency requires. 


Rapio SHip CONTROL 


Undoubtedly the most spectacular if not 
the most important adaptation of electrical 
equipment to naval use is radio ship con- 
trol. It does seem startling that the battle- 
ship Iowa, without a soul on board, has 
been controlled by the battleship Ohio for 
hours at a time out of sight of the Ohio. 
and has been started, manoeuvred and 
stopped by the waves emitted from a stand- 
ard radio transmitter, no other controlling 
device or apparatus being used on the 
Ohio from start to finish. This control 
can be kept up for days on end, being 
limited only by the amount of fuel oil 
which the controlled ship can carry. 

The operation of a radio-controlled ship 
is, briefly, as follows: First, it is neces- 
sary for the controlled ship to be fitted 
with boilers which burn fuel oil instead 
of coal, and with automatic devices for 
feeding the fuel to the burners and sup- 
plying water to the boilers, in order that 
the propelling machinery may be capable 
of running for a considerable time without 
attention. A receiving aerial is installed 
on the ship, and connected with special 
radio receivers, amplifiers, relays and 
specialized apparatus for converting the 
radio signals into a form such that they 
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will operate the electrical devices control- 
ling the steering gear and throttles of theo 
main engines. 


On the ship to be controlled, when all 
is ready, the main engines are started up 
and left running very slowly, whereupou 
the ship is abandoned, and the officer on 
oard the control ship takes charge. A 
signal is then sent to the ship to be con- 
trolled which is received by the special 
radio receiver beneath the decks. This 
signal is amplified by means of special 
vacuum-tube amplifiers and made to ope- 
rate relay switches closing an electrical cuz- 
rent which operates a pneumatic valvo. 
When the valve opens it admits com- 
pressed air to the throttle control of the 
main engines, which causes the throttle to 
open and bring the ship to the desired 
speed. The same relay which operates 
the pneumatic valve also operates a com- 
mutator controlling the steering mecha- 
nism. This commutator might be called 
the “ nerve centre ” of the controlled ship, 
because it receives radio signals, interpre*s 
them, and passes them on directly to the 
electric motor controlling the steering en- 
gine, which sends the ship either to star- 
board or port, or which sets a gyro-com- 
pass control automatically holding the ship 
cn a continuous course. The steering 
gear consists of a standard steam-driven 
rudder gear, the throttle valves being 
geared to a small electric motor and the 
inotor being connected to the commutator. 

If the officer in control desires to stop 
the ship, he sends a long signal of about 
ten seconds’ duration. This operates a re- 
lay opening the circuit on the pneumatic 
valve, shutting off the various fuel oil and 
feed pumps, thus shutting down the power 
plant and stopping the ship. Special 
safety devices, controlled by a time clock, 
automatically shut down everything in case 
the radio receiving apparatus becomes in- 
operative, or no control signals are re- 
ceived after a certain lapse of time. 

Radio control does not stop at surface 
ship control. Airplanes are also within 
its province; so are torpedoes, smoke rafts 
and mine ships, and all other destructive 
craft which can harass or damage enemy 
fleets. Radio control may be employed 
by one aircraft operating many others, so 
that aerial bombs or TNT aircraft may be 
directed en masse against an enemy fleet. 
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In fact, the use of this method of control 
seems well-nigh limitless. 

I have enumerated the major uses of 
electricity in the navy. - There are minor 
installations and equipment which are fac- 
tors in the comfort of the crew, the safety 
of the ship and her economic maintenance 
cither at the dock or at sea. The fact 
that all these electric devices are available 
for the ships of the merchant ‘marine 
makes for tremendous efficiency and 
safety in ocean-borne commerce. It also 
makes available the merchant marine for 
auxiliary use in time of war. 

To what lengths electrical equipment 
will be used by the navies of the next war is 
almost beyond comprehension. The naval 
war of the future will be anybody’s war 
until the end, for so many scientific minds 
the world over are engaged in electrical 
research for maritime use that any great 


development may be expected to be out- 
classed by a greater in a comparatively 
short time. As for the operation of ships 
at sea in the presence of the enemy, it 
may be said that each individual ship will 
be sailing through the reaches of hell! 

That power which has most completely 
developed its naval electrical apparatus 
undoubtedly will be the victor in the next 
war. At the present time electrical equip- 
ment, especially radio equipment, is better 
developed in our naval service than in that 
of any other power. Our personnel is bet- 
ter trained, too, and we are in a preferred 
position. How long this may last, how- 
ever, it is impossible to foretell, for the 
margin of safety is so small that even a 
brief pause in the onward march of elec- 
trical development would place us in a 
precarious position should war again be 
forced upon us. 








THE CRY OF ISRAEL 


HE World War, post-war conditions, 

the Russian revolution and the anti- 

Soviet campaigns, combined with 
famine and pestilence, have all worked to- 
gether as contributing causes of the trag- 
edy that has overtaken the Jews of Eastern 
Europe. The lives of 7,000,000 Jewish 
people have been torn up by the roots, and 
fully 4,000,000 must begin life anew 
homeless, beggared, hopeless, with empty 
hands and heavy hearts. This is the mes- 
sage brought by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
( hairman of the commission sent to East- 
ern Europe last June by the American Jew- 
ish Relief Committee. England, Germany, 
Austria, Poland, Latvia, Lithuania. Ru- 
mania and other countries were visited by 
members of the commission. Little is 
known of real conditions in Russia, said 
Dr. Frankel. Some 350,000 Jews had been 
killed in pogroms in that country, he de- 
clared, and tens of thousands had died 
there of starvation. Fully 3,000,000 of 
the 7,000,000 survivors were in Russia. 
Some 600,000 Jewish war orphans were 


IN EUROPE’S DESERT 


located in the Ukraine. “ Now that the 
desperate need for food is past, and the 
danger of famine over,” Dr. Frankel 
added, “the great problem faeing the 
Jews is to rebuild their homes and start 
lite anew. The towns are in ruins, and the 
best homes are mere hovels. The spirit of 
these Jews, their desire to rebuild their 
hemes and remake their lives, is most ex- 
traordinary. They have no funds to pur- 
chase materials; in fact, they have nothing 
except this spirit to help them. Homes 
are being rebuilt under the greatest diffi- 
culties.” Unless American aid is con- 
tinued, said Dr. Frankel, it will be almost 
impossible for the destitute millions in 
Europe to hope for anything more than a 
hare subsistence. Though the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee has expended the gi- 
gantic sum of $63,000,000 in the war- 
ridden countries, and has saved the Jews 
of Europe from extinction, many millions 
more will be required to bring this work 
of beneficence to a successful conclusion. 
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Revenue loss to the United States Government through prohibition 
totals over $300,000,000 yearly—No adequate offset to this loss-— 
Figures to prove that prohibition does not prohibit—The remedy 


Articles on the successful aspects of prohibi- 
tion were published in the May, July and August 
issues of Current History. The other side is 
here presented.—[Eb1ror. } 


OST, if not all, of the propaganda 
M to convince the American people 
that prohibition is a sound na- 
tional policy has no affirmative proof to 
back it up. Like the partisan political 
strategy used during closely contested elec- 
tions, absurd and unfounded claims are 
made for prohibition upon arguments 
based on conjecture and theory, or upon 
facts that lead quite as logically to utterly 
different conclusions. 

For instance, welfare workers, so called, 
assert that since prohibition became a na- 
tional policy there is less starvation, hard- 
ship, squalor and so on among those of 
our fellow-citizens sometimes referred to 
as the “ poorer classes” by sociologists 
and philanthropists. If that be so, then 
the need for money for these different wel- 
fare organizations should be appreciably 
lessened; whereas the need is just as acute 
and just as insistent as it ever was in the 
days before prohibition, judging by the 
appeals for funds periodically made by 
such organizations. And yet that need 
should be rapidly disappearing if the wel- 
fare workers are right in what ‘they say 
about prohibition relieving the evils which 
their organizations are formed to combat. 
If, after prohibition has supposedly put 
an end to all the ills flesh is heir to by 
abolishing the use of alcoholic beverages, 
there still remains a crying need for minis- 
tration to and correction of innumerable 
mischievous social conditions, then alcohol 
is not and never was the evil and the men- 
ace it is said to be. Therefore, in that 


branch of the argument, at least, the pro- 
hibitionists are entirely mistaken both in 
their premises and in their conclusions. 

Consider now some facts and figures 
attributable directly and inescapably to the 
policy of national prohibition itself. First, 
as to the economic side of the question 
and its relation to governmental finances: 
taxes on alcoholic beverages collected by 
the Federal Government in 1917 amounted 
to $284,000,000, in 1918 to $443,000,000 
and in 1919 (the year before the Volstead 
act repealed our Internal Revenue laws af- 
fecting alcoholic beverages) to $483,- 
000,000; a total of $1,210,000,000. In 
1920 the Government: collected $139,- 
800,000 from this source, and in 1921 
$82,000,000. There is no reason to sup- 
pose it will ever collect any greater sum 
tlian this so long as the Volstead act re- 
mains in force. Thus, in the three years 
1920, 1921 and 1922 (the figures for 1922 
hcing estimated), the Government col- 
lected $303,000,000 revenue, as against 
$1,210,000,000 for the three years next 
preceding; a total loss in revenue for the 
last three years of $906,200,000, or $302,- 
066,666.07 per year. This sum _ repre- 
sents the direct annual loss to the National 
Government. An equal or greater sum was 
lost to the several States, counties and 
other political subdivisions of our country, 
but for the purposes of this argument men- 
tion is made only of the amount lost to 
the Federal Government. 

The indirect loss is as follows: Brew- 
eries and distilleries paid income and ex- 
cess profit taxes of over $15,000,000 in 
1918. In 1921 the sum was negligible. 
Taxes on alcholic beverages imported 
under the old revenue laws now repealed 
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by the Volstead act amounted to $11,- 
000,000 annually. - To this should be 
added the increased costs to Government 
due directly to prohibition. Last year it 
cost more than $7,- 
500,000 to attempt to 
enforce the Volstead 
act through the new 
Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Bureau. This 
year it will cost $10,- 
000,000. Due direct- 
ly to criminal prose- 
cutions in the Federal 
and State courts aris- 
ing from violations 
of the various prohi- 
bition acts, it cost 
about $3,000,000 
more to run_ the 
courts of the United 
States last year than 
ever before. Thus 
the indirect and over- 
head cost of prohibi- 
tion to the Federal 
Government amounts 
to about $36,500,000 
a year. 

This brings the 
total cost of prohibi- 
tion up to $338,566.- 
666.67 per year. or 
about one-third of the 
annual interest onour 
public debt. In a way of speaking, there- 
fore, we have added 33 1-3 per cent. to the 
interest charge on our national debt. 
Nothing has as yet been found to make up 
the deficit caused by the loss of this easily 
collected revenue. The loss must be paid 
by raising taxes on something. 

Prohibitionists assert that the Govern- 
ment is collecting enough money by fining 
ils citizens for crimes against the prohibi- 
tion laws to more than make up this def- 
icit. Let us suppose this to be true. 
After a while—long or short, as the case 
may be—this source of revenue will be 
dried up by putting all the criminals either 
out of business or in jail, and the economic 
loss just mentioned will be complete and 
total. Considering, then, all angles, there 
is no gainsaying the fact that prohibition 
has cost and is costing the citizens of this 
country over $300,000,000 a year; that it 
will continue to cost them that amount; 
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that new sources of taxation must be found 
to make up the loss, and that the more 
completely the prohibition laws are en- 
forced the more complete this loss will be. 


As To ALLEGED 
BENEFITS 


As against these 
facts, prohibitionists 
say there has_ been 
and will be a greater 
saving to the public. 
in the cost of mainte- 
nance and upkeep of 
jails, hospitals and 
similar public institu- 
tions, and in raising 
the general average 
of efficiency, moral- 
ity and industry of 
the citizenship of the 
nation. There has 
been no diminution 
in the amount of 
public money spent 
for maintenance of 
jails, asylums, hospi- 
tals or orphanages. If 
anything, public ap- 
propriations, whether 
national, State or 
county, for these pe- 
nal and eleemosynary 
purposes have grown 
larger and_ larger 
each year. Prohibition has not relieved 
the public of. any of these expenses what- 
soever; but it has decreased the public 
revenue to a considerable extent. To sub- 
stantiate this statement one need only look 
at the appropriations asked for and 
granted for these purposes to the various 
political subdivisions of the country in the 
last five years. These figures are obtain- 
able in any public office cr department. 

About 500.000 wage earners were di- 
rectly engaged in the manufacture, sale 
and distribution of alcoholic beverages 
throughout the United States. These peo- 
ple were directly affected by the enactment 
of prohibition laws. Thousands were 
thrown out of employment, notably in the 
brewing industry and the wine trade. Per- 
haps they have all been absorbed in some 
other industry, perhaps not; in any event, 
prohibition decreased their earning capac- 
ity to some extent for a considerable 
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period of time, and thereby entailed an 
additional economic loss to the country. 
The farmers who grew the barley and the 
hops and the grains that were used in the 
industry of manufacturing alcoholic bev- 
erages suffered and will continue to suffer 
an economic loss in finding a new market 
for their produce, or in changing the na- 
ture of their crops. Similarly, real estate 
used in the manufacture, distribution or 
sale of. alcoholic liquors (whether or not 
intoxicating in fact) depreciated both in 
sales and rental value to an extent that 
cannot be ascertained. 


The full effect of prohibition on the in- 
dividual citizen, upon his savings bank 
account, his health, his morals or his hab- 
its, cannot now be stated with any degree 
of certainty, because thus far there has 
been no real prohibition, and no reliable 
facts are at hand upon which to base the 
conclusion. 


THe Economic ARGUMENT 


Prohibitionists claim a great economical 
regeneration as one of the direct results 
of that policy. It is asserted that savings 
bank deposits have increased. that the 
wage earner takes his money home instead 
of spending it in the saloon, that families 
are brought together and kept together, 
and that more interest is being shown in 
religion, as is evidenced by the increased 
church membership since prohibition went 
into effect. 


Even though these assertions could be 
proved, we affirm emphatically that all 
these alleged benefits arising from prohi- 
bition could have been secured by rational 
legislation in the interest of temperance, 
without trying to force total abstinence 
upon all the people of the country. These 
supposed benefits, however, do not rest 
upon facts, but upon inference. Conceding 
the facts to be as stated, many reasons 
other than the beneficent effects of prohi- 
bition can be given for their existence. 

Wages have been high in this country 
for the past four years. The wage earner 
did not spend all he or she made; the 
average citizen lives within his or her in- 
come as a matter of ordinary prudence. 
We had to save to buy Liberty bonds and 
other bonds, and we did. Four million 
wage earners were discharged from the 
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army within a short period of time, each 
one having some money saved for him by 
the Government during his service and 
paid to him when discharged. Every man 
discharged from the army received $60, 


besides the pay that was coming to him. 
That meant $240,000,000 in cash put into 
direct circulation within a period of less 
than a year; most of it went into the 
hanks, because we are a prudent and thrifty 
people. These two facts alone would ac- 
count for the increased number of savings 
bank depositors. 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, in an article 
extolling the benefits of prohibition, re- 
cently related the incident of the coal 
passer who spent 30 or 40 cents a day 
for ice cream soda, whereas he used to 
spend that money for beer. Obviously 
there is no economic difference between 
the two transactions. The money was spent 
in gratifying a personal taste in either 
case. Miss Booth is reported as saying 
that several men living in Salvation Army 
hotels had money in the bank. Naturally 
one would like to know why these men 
were living on charity in a Salvation Army 
hotel if they had money in the bank. 


The claim of increased church member- 
ship due to prohibition is hardly consistent 
with the solemn and oft-repeated declara- 
tions of church organizations to the effect 
that the church is declining in influence in 
our national life on account of the indif- 
ference of the average citizen to religious 
matters. 


To return to the economic effect that 
prohibition has had upon the country, it 
is undisputed that, since we adopted it as 
our national policy, the country has lost 
billions of dollars in its ocean-carrying 
trade and its merchant fleets. It is fully 
conceded by “wets” and “drys” alike, 
that if American passenger ships do not 
scll liquor they cannot hope to compete 
with foreign ships that do. 

There have been more strikes, and more 
expensive and wasteful strikes, which have 
afflicted more diversified industries, than 
ever before in our industrial history. 
Wages have been reduced in every branch 
of industry. Our agricultural interests are 
demanding a high protective tariff to keep 
them from utter ruin. The bankruptcy 
courts continue to grind out their average 
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annual grist of business failures at about 
the same ratio that obtained before prohi- 
bition. To the average reasonable person, 
considering these facts, prohibition would 
seem to have been of no benefit to the 
nation economically whatsoever, no matter 
what its moral benefits may have been. 
These effects were not caused by prohibi- 
tion; the point they demonstrate is that 
prohibition is not the economic penacea it 
was proclaimed to be. 


Nor has prohibition had any apparently 
beneficial effects on our morals. Not a 
day passes but crimes of violence are re- 
ported from all over the United States in 
number and atrocity never before equaled. 
Lynchings, accompanied by indescribable 
barbarism, are of such common occurrence 
in some of the driest States as to require 
the intervention of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and a law is now before our Con- 
gress making lynching a crime cognizable 
under Federal rather than State law. 
Quite recently the massacre at Herrin, III., 
shocked the civilized world. Several States 
are agitating the establishment of State 
Police Departments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been called on oftener to fur- 
nish armed protection to life and property 
from mob violence since prohibition than 
ever before in our history. No reasonable 
man can claim that prohibition has had 
any effect for good on our national morals 
in the face of facts such as these. 


Proursition Not ENFORCED 


Nor has prohibition succeeded in pro- 
hibiting. The whisky industry is. still 


flourishing. Prohibition drove it out of © 


Government control and into the control 
of the bootleggers. Instead of non-intoxi- 
cating alcoholic beverages, the American 
citizen, in contempt of the Federal law, 
now drinks spirits of a high alcoholic con- 
tent, in most cases of inferior quality and 
deleterious to health; and the supply 
always equals the demand. To offset this 
last fact, the prohibitionists assert that 
prohibition has not had a fair trial; that 
it will take ten years to educate the people 
to its advantages and benefits. Here. 
again, the.statement is based on hope 
rather than experience. 

First of all, it would be unreasonable 
to expect or hope that alcohol, which is a 
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product of nature and an essential ingre- 
dient in most of the food we eat and the 
liquids we drink, and in the manufacture 
of about every article we use, will ever be 
completely destroyed or eliminated from 
our daily lives and thus completely remove 
the source of the alleged evil which pro- 
hibition is designed to cure. The framers 
of the Volstead act, who are conceded to 
be prohibitionists of the most radical type, 
recognize the fact that alcohol is a neces- 
sity of life, and the Volstead act provides 
for its manufacture for industrial purposes 
and its use for medicine and in certain re- 
ligious rites. Therefore alcohol can never 
be entirely eliminated from our daily lives, 
no matter how we feel on the subject of 
its use as a beverage. 

The question now arises: Can the use 
of alcohol as a beverage be effectually 
prohibited in this country? The experi- 
ence of some States of the Union—notably 
Kansas and Maine—would tend to show 
that it cannot. If any State ought to have 
completely stamped out the use of alcohol 
as a beverage among its citizens, that State 
is Kansas, whose people have been “ dry ” 
hy constitutional amendment since 1881— 
a period of forty years.  Intoxicating 
liquors, even alcoholic beverages of any 
percentage of alcohol whatsoever, were 
forbidden by law, and the law was rigidly 
and honestly enforced. According to the 
prohibitionists themselves, Kansas should 
have been “dry” by 1891. 

What is the actual result? Kansas is 
virtually as “wet” as Maine, Georgia, 
Oregon or Texas. Any one who wants 
alcoholic beverages, whether beer, whisky, 
or hard cider, can get them in Kansas just 
as he can elsewhere. This can be proved 
by any traveler in Kansas, including even 
members of the temperance organizations. 
Such evidence, as hearsay, may not be con- 
vincing. Fortunately, there is printed, 
documentary proof that prohibition has 
never prohibited in Kansas. The printed 
records of trials in the State courts of 
that State show that from 1884 until 1906 
—a period of twenty-two years—upward 
or 250 cases were tried and disposed of 
involving the use of alcohol for beverage 
purposes. More cases are reported during 
the last ten years than during the first ten. 
The subject-matter of these lawsuits covers 
all the ground possible concerning the use 
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of alcohol as a beverage, from a_ suit 
brought by a wife to recover damages from 
a person who sold liquor to her husband, 
to cases involving the constitutional right 
of the State to destroy liquor without com- 
pensation to the owner. 

Maine has been legally and theoretically 
dry since 1846, and yet in a twenty-year 
period beginning forty years after Maine 
adopted prohibition the courts of that 
Siate considered and passed upon eighty- 
seven cases involving the use of alcohol 
as a beverage—an average of four a year, 
pretty close to one case for every sitting 
of the court. 

The experience of these two banner pro- 
hibition States conclusively shows to any 
reasonable person that prohibition does 
not prohibit, and cannot be made to pro- 
hibit, either in ten years or forty years. 
The prophecy that it will take ten years to 
stamp out the use of alcohol as a beverage 
has, therefore, no foundation on known or 
proved facts, because such facts lead to 
a directly contrary conclusion. So it is 
with all the so-called arguments for pro- 
hibition. When analyzed they are found 
to be based upon hopeful expectations and 
not on facts. 

It has become the custom to accept as 
truth the dogmatic assertion that the use 
of liquor as a beverage is the curse of 
mankind. And yet human _ experience 
with alcoholic beverages does not bear out 
the assertion. It is freely conceded that 
the abuse of liquor has worked great harm 
and brought misfortune and disaster and 
death to many human beings. But it is 
yet to be proved that the moderate, tem- 
perate, sensible use of alcoholic beverages 
(whether or not intoxicating in fact) has 
ever worked evil or harm or brought disas- 
ter on any human being since mankind 
first used alcohol as a beverage or a stimu- 
lant. The rise of the Anglo-Saxon race to 
its present position in the world is a com- 
plete refutation of the theory that the use 
of alcoholic beverages is ruinous either to 
an individual or to a nation. 


THE Morar ASPECT 


A curious manifestation of our na- 
tional morality is found in the meekness 
and tolerance with which we have here- 
tofore accepted the scoldings, admonitions 
and warnings showered upon us by that 
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class of our fellow-citizens whose or- 
ganized efforts resulted in the present in- 


tolerable situation. Prohibitionists lay 


‘ 


stress on the great “moral” movement 
that swept their cause to victory. As a 
matter of cold fact, however, it was prac- 
tical politics played in a most practical 
manner by experts at the game, and not a 
“moral” movement at all, that put the 
prohibition amendment over and succeeded 
in passing the iniquitous Volstead act. The 
practical politicians, sometimes clergymen, 
sometimes “reformers,” sometimes large 
employe:s of labor, were interested in the 
financial aspect of the question quite as 
much as in the moral aspect of it, if not 
more. 

The prohibition lobby at Washington 
and at every State Capitol pays the biggest 
salaries to its employes, and has more of 
them than any other special interest main- 
taining similar establishments. In every 
State there are well-paid agents and at- 
torneys—usually men who have had some 
experience as ministers in one or two Prot- 
estant religious sects—who are paid far 
more for their efforts as lobbyists than 
they ever were for preaching the Gospel, 
and whose energy and intelligently di- 
rected efforts made it possible to present 
prohibition to the citizens of this country 
as a religious or moral issue, rather than 
a question involving grave political issues 
with far-reaching effects upon our form 
of government. 

The leaders predicted that national pro- 
hibition would stamp out the liquor traffic 
as soon as it was adopted. Now they want 
ten years within which.to do this. Let us 
examine some known facts supplementary 
to those cited previously, and decide def- 
initely whether national prohibition has 
yet prohibited. During the fiscal year 
1920-21 the Internal Revenue Bureau of 
the Federal Government seized 414,000 
gallons of illegally distilled  spirits— 
“moonshine.” Unquestionably a vastly 
greater amount was not seized, but found 
its way to thirsty customers anxiously 
awaiting delivery. In other words, the 
“ liquor traffic ” is still flourishing. Any 
experienced revenue officer knows that 
seizures constitute about one-twentieth of 
the total made, or thereabout. But to be 
liberal, suppose the revenue officers suc- 
ceed in seizing 10 per cent. of all illicit 
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whisky manufactured—not smuggled—in 
the United States. On a basis of 414,000 
gallons seized, one might then safely esti- 
mate that 4,140,000 gallons were made, 
which is quite a long way from the non- 
alcoholic paradise promised by the pro- 


hibitionists. Officers seized 5,300,000 
gallons of corn and fruit mashes (used in 
the manufacture of moonshine whisky and 
other alcoholic beverages). How many 
gallons escaped seizure? Officers seized 
€.700 distilling plants. How many did 
they pass by? Revenue men captured 
11,000 “ stills,” such as are used by in- 
dividual lawbreakers in “ making their 
own,” and arrested 34,000 people for 
moonshining and _ bootlegging. How 
many were not arrested? 

These figures are taken from the annual 
report of the United States Internal Reve- 
nue Department for the fiscal year 1920-21. 
No reliable data are available from the 
different States or the large cities in this 
connection. The figures given have no 
reference to the class of lawbreakers who 
make beer and wine for home consumption 
in their own homes out of hops, malt, dan- 
delions, elderberries and other fruits or 
flowers. 

Curiously enough, over 80 per cent. of 
the seizures of moonshine liquortand illicit 
stills were made in the South Atlantic 
States—the Carolinas, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky and 
contiguous States. Most of these States 
have been “ bone dry ” for over ten years. 


In view of these facts, how can any 
reasonable person believe that prohibition 
will prohibit better ten years from now 
than it does now? All human experience 
points to the opposite conclusion—namely, 
that prohibition as now enforced grows 
less and less effective with every passing 
year. Then why continue the expensive 
and disastrous experiment? The only 
reason advanced by those in favor of the 
present unbearable condition is that any 
change in the Prussian methods of enforce- 
ment will “ bring back the saloon and en- 
able the liquor traffic to evade the law ”— 
with disastrous results to one-tenth of 1 
per cent. of our entire population. But 
the logical conclusion deducible from the 
Internal Revenue Department’s own 
figures is that the saloon is still with us, 
and that the liquor traffic is still active. 
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Thus far, therefore, prohibition has been 
a failure, and the reason for it seems 
piain enough. 


Po.ticy OF PATERNALISM 


Stripped of the sentimentality which be- 
fogs a clear view of the situation, the 
prohibitionists want 99.9 per cent. of us 
to submit to an autocratic form of gov- 
ernment administered by irresponsible 
bureaucrats in order that the remaining 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. of weaklings may 
be restrained. The percentage is all 
against the argument. An individual in- 
capable of restraining his appetite within 
reasonable bounds ought not to expect a 
thousand others who can, to inconvenience, 
discommode and stultify themselves for 
his sake, and imperil their heritage of free 
government in a vain attempt to accom- 
plish the impossible. Paternalism in gov- 
ernment is the antithesis of freedom, and 
national prohibition is paternalism in its 
rost deadly form. ; 

Prohibition does not prohibit, and that 
is true whether the theory is applied to re- 
ligion, or education, or alcohol. Prohibi- 
tion of religious freedom did not prevent 
the Reformation. Prohibition of the teach- 
ing of Galileo did not prevent the develop- 
ment of the science he devoted his life to 
studying. Prohibition of the use of alco- 
hol has not made a “ dry” America, and 
our experience shows it never can. 


For a time our liquor laws were influ- 
enced, if not made, by that class of our 
fellow-citizens interested in making and 
selling alcoholic beverages. For a time 
they have been influenced, if not made, by 
that class of our fellow-citizens interested 
in depriving us of alcoholic beverages, and 
setting up a governmental agency to con- 
trol our daily lives through a combination 


of the Church and State. 


It is high time we took a hand in the 
subject ourselves. The two major politi- 
cal parties have successfully sidestepped 
the issue so far. We have been cozened, 
hoodwinked and flimflammed by various 
devices, alike religious, political and 
pseudo-economical, into an apathy which 
has enabled autocratic, meddlesome “ re- 
formers ” and religious dictators to assume 
a power over us that will inevitably lead 
to the complete destruction of our system 
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of representative, free government—a sys- 
tem wherein each State is a sovereign pow- 
er in its relations with its sister States and 
with our Federal Government. 

The remedy lies with the United States 
Congress, and just now particularly the 
members of the House of Representatives, 
because this year we will elect a new set 
of members to that branch of Congress. 
They, and they alone, have the power to 
take the initial steps to free us from the 
bondage of the “ prohibition octopus ” that 
has fastened itself upon our Government— 
if I may borrow a phrase from our politi- 
cal spellbinders. 

As soon as we, the great mass of unor- 
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ganized, average, decent citizens, make up 
our minds that we are capable of govern- 
ing ourselves, that we are neither drunk- 
ards, nor wastrels, nor weaklings, but a 
free people, entirely competent and able to 
govern both our appetites and our actions 
without the paternal intervention of a 
Government whose sole and only function 
is to co-ordinate our national life and 
guarantee us equal rights, one with an- 
other, then our Representatives will find a 
sane, reasonable plan to solve the diffi- 
culty our misguided morality has brought 
upon us; and finally we will erase from 
our Constitution that sumptuary statute 
known as the Eighteenth Amendment. 


FATE OF RUSSIA’S CROWN JEWELS 


N a high, bare, whitewashed room in 

what was formerly the Moscow Law 

Courts, in the presence of three work- 
men in gray smocks and of two Soviet offi- 
cials, the jewels of the Romanoffs were re- 
vealed late in August, 1922, to the eyes 
of two American correspondents, each of 
whom had the unique experience of hav- 
ing the crown of the Muscovite Emperors, 
2flame with diamonded light, placed upon 
his head. The two officials were Begas- 
shev, head of the Soviet Jewel Commission, 
and Soboev, the Secretary; they were mak- 
ing an inventory of the Czar’s jewels. The 
two correspondents were Walter Duranty 
and Samuel Spewack. 

The Czar’s crown, a composite of 32,800 
carats of diamonds, is thus described: 
* Diamonds, diamonds and diamonds (a 
square foot of incandescent fire), with two 
rows of pearls, milk-white and iridescent. 
over the middle. Above, a red stone, un- 
cut but surmounted by a diamond cross.” 
Catherine the Great’s golden sceptre, en- 
erusted with diamonds in its whole length, 
end surmounted with a ball of dancing 
fire, and with the famous Orlov diamond 
set six inches from the top, was another 
impressive spectacle. 

Other wonderful jewels of Catherine 
and Empress Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
the Great, and the famous Shah diamond, 
the most historic gem known to the world 
today, were among those handled by the 


workmen and officials with alternating 
moods of indifferent and sudden enthu- 
siasms. A rough and unpolished stone, an 
inch and a quarter long, with queer Arabic 
inscriptions, the Shah diamond once 
hung on a silken cord before the Peacock 
Throne of Akbar the Great, Emperor of 
India. There were diamonds as big as 
walnuts, rubies and emeralds as big as 
pigeon eggs, gold and gems gleaming 
iike rainbows, jewels of Golconda, for 
which rivers of blood have been shed, and 
in which some of the most romantic epi- 
sodes of history are concentrated. This 
collection, despite all stories to the con- 
trary, has remained intact thus far. Its 
value, judged purely as jewels, is $400,- 
000,000; but many of the pieces are 
unique in the whole world, and others 
have a history that goes back a thousand 
years. 

The proud Emperors and Empresses 
who once displayed these treasures in 
elittering courts are gone, the last of them 
butchered in the basement of a house in 
the Urals, dismembered and cremated in 
a neighboring forest; and here, in a high, 
bare, whitewashed room in Moscow, before 
a long, bare table, three workmen in 
pocketless smocks handle carelessly these 
terrifying concentrations of human pride 
and vanity which now belong to the 
horny-handed workmen and peasants of 
Russia. 
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THE I. W. W. RAID AT CENTRALIA 


By J. W. LockHartT 


To the Editor of Current History: 


HAVE just read in CurreNT History 
| for August, 1922, an article by Harry 

Hibschman under the title, ““ The I. W. 
W. Menace Self-Revealed.” In this article 
Mr. Hibschman presents a very one-sided 
and prejudiced account of that so-called 
I. W. W. raid at Centralia, Wash., on Nov. 
11, 1919. “And Centralia?” he says. 
“That was a deliberate, unprovoked, un- 
justifiable murder. I. W. W. witnesses 
confessed, both off and on the witness 
stand, that before the parade began they 
hid themselves in the places already de- 
scribed, armed, ready and determined, be- 
cause they feared a raid on their hall.” 


Had the I. W. W. any cause to fear that 
a raid would be made on their hall on 
Armistice Day or at any other time? Let 
the following paragraph from a press re- 
port dated Centralia, Nov. 12, answer: 


Centralia has been combating a radical ele- 
ment here for several years, and _ yesterday’s 
shooting was the climax of a series of conflicts. 
Two years ago, when the first Red Cross bazaar 
was held here, it was reported before the bazaar 
opened that the I. W. W. intended to dynamite 
the hall in which the affair was conducted. At 
that time citizens burned the fixtures of the I. 
W. W. hall, and drove the secretary from town. 
Last Summer an agent for a Seattle labor news- 
paper was escorted to the city limits after it was 
charged that he was making incendiary speeches. 
Later an I. W. W. known as “ Blind Tom” was 
taken outside of the city limits and told to keep 
going. Recently the protective league was or- 
ganized. Every I. W. W., it was planned, was 
to be listed and ordered to leave. As a direct 
answer to the citizens’ declaration of war came 
the attack yesterday, according to the belief of 
officials. 


Here is the crux of the whole matter. 
The citizens of Centralia had long been 
acting in defiance of law and order, and 
had recently converted themselves into an 
organized mob for the avowed purpose of 
more effectively defying the laws of the 
State of Washington. The I. W. W. of 
Centralia were a very small minority of 
the inhabitants of that town. They faced, 
and knew they faced, an organized mob 
Sa by intelligence, morality or 
aw. 


But why were the I. W. W. armed of 
Armistice Day? Had they any special rea- 
son for fearing the American Legion on 
that day? Let another Centralia press 
dispatch answer this further question: 

Industrial Workers of the World are consid- 
ered strong in the Northwest, most of them are 
migratory workers who find employment in the 
lumber camps. The American Legion recently 
has been waging a strong campaign against 
them. Officers here said today’s battle wa 
probably a result of that campaign. * * * 


Every I. W. W. was to be listed and ordered to 
leave the city. 


There is a question, and probably al- 
ways will be a question, as to when and 
where the first shot was fired on that fatal 
Armistice Day, and who fired it. Every 


_tyro in law knows that the legal presump- 


tion is that a mere handful of I. "W. W.’s 
would not willfully and maliciously attack 
more than a thousand citizens and Legion 
men, armed or unarmed, unless they were 
courting certain death. The second as- 
sumption of law in this case is that an 
organized association, or mob, acting in 
defiance of law at sundry times and places, 
as above noted, would not be punctilious 
in observing the requirements of the law 
prohibiting the carrying of concealed 
weapons on special occasions. In this in- 
stance, it is certain that trouble had been 
brewing for several days, and both parties 
to the tragedy, including the officers of the 
law, were well aware of the fact, but seem 
to have taken insufficient precautions 
against an outbreak of hostilities. Under 
these circumstances it would be foolish to 
assume or assert that no member of the 
citizen mob or of the marching Legion was 
armed in anticipation of serious trouble. 
However, in this particular case, presump- 
tions of law are not essential and may be 
dispensed with, as there is direct and posi- 
tive testimony on the point in question by 
two eyewitnesses and active participants’ 
in the raid on the I. W. W. hall. 

At the Coroner’s inquest over the bodies 
of victims of the Centralia I. W. W., Dr. 
Frank Bickford, as reported at the time, 
swore positively that he actively partici- 
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pated in the raid on the I. W. W. hall, and 
that the raid had been made and the door 
to the hall forced open before a shot was 
fired, and that the first shot came from the 
interior of the hall. The first shot, then, 
must have been fired by some I. W. W. 
in justifiable defense of life or property. 
Of all the Legion men marching in the 
parade and participating in the raid on the 
hall, some of whom must have been pres- 
ent at the inquest, not one was reported to 
have taken the witness stand to refute or 
in any way suggest that Dr. Bickford did 
not tell the truth in regard to the affair. 
Similar testimony was given by Dr. Her- 
bert Bell, also a Legion marcher. It should 
be noted that the testimony of Drs. Bick- 
ford and Bell was given at the inquest held 
over the bodies of Warren QO. Grimm, 
Arthur McElfresh, Ben Casagranda and 
Dale Hubbard, approximately fifty-three 
hours after the raid on the I. W. W. hall. 
The testimony, then, of these witnesses was 


not given under the stress of great excite- | 


ment, or on the spur of the moment. They 
had absolutely no reason except the 
weight of their oath as witnesses to say 
one word derogatory to the conduct of 
their comrades in the parade. 

When the prosecuting attorney of Lewis 
County, in which Centralia is situated, was 
apprised of the evidence presented by the 
two doctors, all that he was reported to 
have said was, “It looks bad.” And it 
certainly did for some participants in that 
murderous riot. That was, as indicated by 
the press reports, approximately seventy- 
two hours after the occurrence of the 
tragedy. The next day, however, four 
days after the shooting, the prosecutor was 
reported as saying that he had discovered 
evidence tending to discredit or invalidate 
that given by Bickford and Bell, or words 
to that effect. The whole matter resolved 
itself into one of those peculiar cases at 
law where the only alternative seemed to 
be, “ hang or be hanged.” 


If. however, there can yet be any doubt 
in the minds of fair-minded people that the 
mob spirit, full grown, existed in Cen- 
tralia previous to and on Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11, 1919, the story of the lynching of 
an alleged member of the I. W. W. on 
that day furnishes the most overwhelming 
and convincing evidence—evidence that 
cannot be impeached or explained away. 
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The story as reported in the press and not 
effectively denied, is one of atrocity, bru- 
tality and murder, a lasting disgrace to 
the fair name of the State of Washington. 

About the time of the raid on the I. W. 
W. hall, a man, at that time unidentified, 
was seen to emerge from the rear of the 
hall and start hurriedly down a side street 
or alley. Dale Hubbard, one of the 
Legion marchers, and others, started in 
pursuit, intent, presumably, only on his 
capture. This man was pursued, with an 
occasional exchange of shots between pur- 
sued and pursuers, as stated by one of his 
captors, to the Skookumchuck River, 
where, with his back to the wall (a clump 
of bushes in this instance), he very evi- 
dently determined to defend himself as 
best he could against the mob in pursuit. 
Dale Hubbard, the foremost of the pur- 
suers, when grappling with the man, or 
about to grapple with him (reports 
differ), was shot by him, presumably, at 
least, in self-defense. The man was, how- 
ever, overpowered, disarmed, rendered un- 
conscious by a blow on the head, and taken 
to the Centralia jail, where it was thought 
he would die before night from wounds 
inflicted by his captors. Ten or eleven 
other I. W. W. prisoners were also con- 
fined in the jail. The Centralia mob 
crowding the streets was loud and _in- 
sistent in its demands for vengeance on the 
prisoners. The jail, we were told, was 
guarded by a brave band of volunteer 
American Legion men determined at all 
hazards to protect the prisoners from mob 
violence. At 7:30 P. M., on that fatal 
Armistice Day, the city lights were all 
turned off and all automobile drivers 
warned to shut off their lights. 


The mob then raided the jail defended 
by the Legion men and, with no opposi- 
tion other than a mild verbal protest, 
kicked in a panel of the jail door, reached 
through the opening thus made, and turned 
the key in the lock, making access to the 
interior of the jail a very easy matter. Of 
all the prisoners in the jail the one who 
shot Dale Hubbard seems to have been the 
only one molested. This man, yet uniden- 
tified, was taken by the mob to the bridge 
over the Chehalis river and there hanged 
from one of its crossbeams. Here the 
corpse hung all night and till late the 
next morning, about 10 o’clock, the reports 
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said, when the rope was cut and the body 
dropped into the river, where it lay for 
some hours, the river being shallow at that 
point. Later it was dragged from the river 
to the floor of the bridge, where it lay 
for some hours. ‘Toward evening the 
corpse was taken to the jail, where a far- 
cical inquest was held, and the body for 
the first time identified as that of Wesley 
Everetts, an alleged I. W. W. organizer 
from Seattle. The next day after the so- 
called inquest the body of the murdered 
man was placed in a rough wooden box, 
and four I. W. W. prisoners were forcibly 
detailed to bury it in the potter’s field. 


The next morning after the murder of 
Wesley Everetts by the Centralia mob it 
was announced, and the newspapers re- 
ported, that Britt Smith, Secretary to the 
local I. W. W., had been taken from jail 
by a mob and hanged from the bridge over 
the Chehalis river. But as on that day 
Britt Smith was captured alive and well, 
and his identity being unquestioned, it 
slowly began to dawn on some of the actors 
in the tragedy and others that there must 
have been a case of mistaken identity. 
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In every attempt to gain a clear con- 
ception of the true inwardness of the Cen- 
tralia tragedy it should never be forgotten 
that in all probability the accusers of the 
I. W. W. prisoners and many of the prin- 
cipal witnesses against them were either 
the murderers of Wesley Everetts, or more 
or less directly implicated in that crime, 
and that an acquittal of the I. W. W. pris- 
oners would have equaled a moral convic- 
tion of the Centralia mob. In the light 
of the press reports it seems only too evi- 
dent that the unspeakable malignancy of 
the mob spirit that pursued the corpse of 
Wesley Everetts to its grave pursued the 
I. W. W. prisoners through their trial and 
to the penitentiary. 

I hate and despise the doctrines promul- 
gated by the I. W. W.; their methods are 
those of reformers gone mad. I deplore 
their narrowness of vision, their want of 
brain capacity, their criminal ignorance of 
facts and their willful distortion of the 
few elementary facts they are able to 
grasp; but I can see no reason ‘why the 
devil of mobbism should not be painted as 
black as the devil of I. W. W.-ism. 

St. John, Wash., Aug. 20, 1922. 


MARCONI ON THE FUTURE OF THE RADIO 


UGLIELMO MARCONI, after inspect- 

ing the thrice rebuilt cross-Atlantic 
radio transmitting station at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., formerly the property of Ger- 
many and now controlled by the Radio 
Corporation of America, predicted, despite 
the fact that he stood amid new machinery 
which cost more than $500,000, that this 
new and vast equipment would be obsolete 
within a decade. Sight of the old plant 
stirred the Italian inventor’s memories of 
his first great triumph, for the New Bruns- 
wick plant was the first to transmit com- 
mercial messages across the Atlantic from 
the United States. With the development of 
the last ten years in mind, Marconi de- 
clared that it was beyond the mind of man 
to picture the power that would be gained 
over the silent thunderbolts of radio within 
another decade, to say nothing of the next 


century. One of the greatest advancements, 
he believed, would lie in the development 
of the electron tube, a new device which 
compresses great seas of power into a small 
space, enabling the stations equipped with 
it to hurl messages through the air with a 
force that can defy all obstacles, static or 
electrical. He had high hopes of the possi- 
bility of the short wave, with which he first 
began his experiment, and to which he and 
his engineers have recently returned. In 
recent experiments he had succeeded in 
casting these short waves 100 miles in a de- 
sired direction by means of his so-called 
“ searchlight ” method. which he is devel- 
oping with the idea of saving life at sea. 
The inventor predicted that within the next 
few years New York and Chicago would be 
talking by telephone with London, Paris 
and Berlin. 





FAIR PLAY FOR THE I. W. W. 


By DANIEL STEPHENS 


To the Editor of Current History: 
I HAVE read an article in the August 


issue of your magazine by Harry 

Hibschman entitled: “The I. W. W. 
Menace Self-Revealed.” Like most others 
on the same subject, it shows disregard for 
the facts. Mr. Hibschman in discussing 
the Centralia (Wash.) tragedy, says: “ Of 
course decent men cannot conceive how 
any one can be so utterly depraved as to 
commit such a dastardly deed, deliber- 
alely, defiantly, and in cold blood. * * * 
And what motive can there be? The 
apparent mystery becomes no mystery at 
all when one becomes acquainted with the 
syndicalist teaching of the I. W. W.” What 
are the facts? 


1. The I. W. W. members, in disregard 
of the law, had been run out of the town 
ence before, and their property had been 
seized and burned. 


2. A conspiracy was formed in the 
Chamber of Commerce to run them out a 
second time. Practically every one in Cen- 
tralia knew beforehand that the raid was 
going to happen. 

3. The I. W. W. leaders appealed to 
the police department for protection with- 
out results. Then they appealed to the 
citizens with handbills, telling them of the 
contemplated raid, and declaring that they 
were going to protect themselves, as the 
lawful authorities would give them no pro- 
tection. 


4. The parade switched off from the 
main street and passed down a side street 
on which the I. W. W. headquarters was 
located. 

5. The paraders attacked the hall first. 
Dr. Bickford (a marcher) swore at the 
inquest and at the trial that he said while 
they were in front of theel. W. W. hall: 
“Let’s raid the I. W. W. hall. Ill lead 
if any one will follow,” and that then they 
made a rush for the hall. Furthermore, 
the evidence shows that there was at least 
one person in the parade carrying a rope. 
An unbiased examination of the facts and 


the evidence at the trial will show that the 
shots fired by the I. W. W. came only from 
inside the hall. 


6. Mr. Hibschman’s statement that 
“the Legionaries were unarmed” is not 
supported by the facts. 


7. The American Federation of Labor 
unions of the State of Washington ap- 
pointed a jury of their members to sit at 
the trial and consider the evidence, and 
to report their findings back to their 
unions. That jury brought in a verdict of 
“not guilty ” on the charge of the indict- 
ment, and placed the responsibility for the 
raid on the Chamber of Commerce. 

8. Two of the men were acquitted, and 
the jury brought in a third-degree verdict, 
which I believe is manslaughter instead of 
murder. 


9. Five of the jurymen that tried the 
case have since made affidavits that they 
were convinced at the time of the trial 
that the defendants were not guilty as 
charged, but they were in fear of their own 
lives if they brought in such a verdict; 
and they thought it better to release two, 
so that they could work for'the release of 
the others. And they also feared that if 
they “hung” the jury, the defendants 
would be retried, condemned and executed. 
These are the facts in regard to Centralia. 

Mr. Hibschman also charges the I. W. 
W. with burning crops in the harvest fields. 
I have been a member of this organization 
for the past eight years, and have been 
in the harvest fields from Texas to Can- 
ada, and I have found that everything that 
happens is nearly always charged to the 
I. W. W., even when the farmer burns his 
own crop to get the insurance. This has 
happened to my own knowledge in Mr. 
Hibschman’s own State (Kansas). He 
will find it difficult to produce evi- 
dence that the organization is guilty on 
this charge. His interpretation of the 
theories of the I. W. W. also could easily 
be demolished. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 7, 1922. 
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of the present Hungary, as compared with that of Hun- 
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THE WHITE TERROR 
IN HUNGARY 


By EMMANUEL URBas* 


Deeds of reactionary forces that are said to terrorize the common 
people—An indictment of the past and present policy of the 
Magyar aristocracy—Rise and fall of Karolyi and of Bela Kun 


I. 


But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
And do not know ourselves; when we hold rumor 
For what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 

But float upon a wild and violent sea 

Each way and move * 


(“ Macbeth,” Act IV., Scene II.) 
T order to understand the conditions 


prevailing in Hungary today one 

must be familiar with the antece- 
dent causes that determined Hungarian 
policy under the empire and eventually 
kindled the spark which set the world 
on fire and must have followed the sub- 
sequent course of Hungarian history from 
the rise of the Government of Michael 
Karolyi through the short-lived Soviet 
mle established by Bela Kun and the 
brief interregnum of Archduke Joseph to 
the dictatorship of former Admiral 
Northy, representing the present Govern- 
ment of Hungary. 


The responsibility for the World War 
goes directly back to the old Magyar 
nobility, whose repressive policy toward 
the racial minorities in Hungary, com- 
bined with its determination to maintain 





*Emmanuel Urbas of Vienna, author of this 
two-part article, had an extensive diplomatic 
career under the former Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. He was Attaché in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Vienna, 1903-06; Vice Consul 
at Milan, 1906-08; Secretary of the Press De- 
partment in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
Vienna, 1908-12; Consul at Tiflis, 1912-15; was 
recalled to the Foreign Ministry and made Sec- 
retary of the Political Department for the 

Balkans (with special reference to Serbia), and 
served in this capacity to the outbreak of the 
war. During the war he ocupied posts in Ga- 
licia, Vienna and Switzerland, where he co- 
operated with the Austrian Intelligence Bureau 
until 1916. Throughout 1916 he served in the 
Austrian Army. He was then sent to Berlin as 
Secretary of the Austrian Embassy, which post 
he held until the end of the war, when he re- 
tired to private life. Mr. Urbas is the author of 
an article, ‘‘How Hungary’s Chickens Came 
Home to Roost.’”? which appeared in the May 
CURREN? History.—Editor. 
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at every cost the so-called historical 
Loundaries of the nation (see the accom- 
penying map), in due time precipitated 
the final cataclysm. This is well brought 
out by Kunfi, leader of the Hungarian 
Social-Democratic Party and a man of 
great political insight, in a passage con- 
tained in one of his latest publications. 

The Magyar nobility [he says] had long re- 
pressed national aspiration in Hungary, and had 
always been the ferocious oppressor of the Ruma- 
nians, Slovaks, Croats and Serbians in Greater 
Hungary. It had used its enormous political in- 
fluence in pre-war Austria-Hungary both to frus- 
trate any change in the relative power of nations 
and to maintain with the most violent methods 
the hegemony of the Germans in Austria and of 
the Magyars in Hungary. It had forced the entire 
foreign policy not only of Austria-Hungary but 
also of Germany into a position of open diplo- 
matic conflict with the newly awakened nations 
of the Near East, and had suffocated German 
policy in order to be able to summon to its aid 
Prussian bayonets against the national movements 
of the Rumanians and the South Slavs. 


Independence with preservation of 
Magyar hegemony and integrity of his- 
torical boundaries were the two watch- 
words of Hungarian politics in Austria- 
Hungary. Only through the help of the 
Hapsburgs had the Magyar nobility been 
able to defend those boundaries through 
so many centuries during which it strug- 
gled against the dynasty for Hungarian 
independence. It would be difficult to 
deiermine whether the Magyar nobility 
undermined the Hapsburg monarchy 
more by its defense of the historical Hun- 
garian State and its unnatural boundaries 
or by its fight for its own unlimited 
power—a fight carried on not only 
against the dynasty but also against 
Austria, the non-Magyar peoples in Hun- 
gary and the Hungarian Nation itself. 

The struggle to preserve the integrity 
of the historical frontiers of the Hun- 
garian State played an important role in 
the events which led up to the war. As 
the Serbian, Kingdom grew stronger the 
policy of the Magyar rulers toward the 
South Slav inhabitants of Hungary re- 
sulted in fiercer opposition, and as this 
Magyar oppression became more unbear- 
able the diplomatic relations between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia grew, natu- 
rally, more strained. The crime of Sera- 
jevo was a fruit of this Magyar policy. 
In the ensuing war Austrian and German 


troops defended with the greatest bravery 
during the terrible Winter of 1914-15 
the Carpathian passes through which the 
Russian Army had nearly forced its way 
into the Hungarian plain; and again, a 
year later, when Rumanian troops had 
pounced into Transylvania, German di- 
visions, thrown against the Rumanians 
on the supplication of Count Tisza and 
his brother nobles, drove them in swift 
defeat over the frontier of Hungary. 
What, however, did the Magyar nobility 
do when two years later the Hapsburg 
monarchy and the allied German Empire 
were threatened, through the breakdown 
of the Bulgarian front, with one of the 
greatest defeats known in history? It 
forgot the defense of the. Carpathians and 
Transylvania; it forgot that it was only 
with Austria’s help that formerly the 
Turks had gradually been forced back 
from the Hungarian plains; it forgot that 
it was the victories of the Hapsburg 
armies at Mohacs, Zenta and Peterwar- 
dein which alone had enabled the Mag- 
yars to build up their “ Historical State.” 
Unmindful of this past history, the Mag- 
yar nobility, with more cunning than 
foresight, took advantage of the difficult 
situation of the dynasty to extract from 
it an unwilling consent to Hungary’s com- 
plete independence, and then, by recall- 
ing the Hungarian troops from the Ital- 
ian front for the defense of the _histori- 
cal frontiers, gave the final impetus nec- 
essary to overthrow the whole empire. 
The name of Count Michael Karolyi will 
always be linked with this deed. When 
his followers—those few Socialists who 
believe in his sincerity—defend him, they 
do him an injustice, since he only used 
socialistic ideas and high-flown phrases 
about national rights as a cloak to cover 
his real aim, which was the maintenance 
of the artificial Hungarian State, and if his 
actions had attained this end, that cloak 
would have been cast off. When, on the 
other hand, his numerous opponents 
among the Magyar nobility accuse him of 
treachery, they also do him an injustice, 
since he sought only to attain by new 
methods what was greatly desired by all of 
them, i. e., to maintain Hungary and its 
unnatural boundaries, to keep the non- 
Magyar races in their oppressed condition, 
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and to preserve the power of the Magyar 
nobility. 


Il. 
MICHAEL KAROLYI 


Whether he was combin’d 
With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not. 


(“Macbeth,” Act I, Scene III.) 


Michael Karolyi is one of the most prob- 
lematical characters of history. He might 
be compared to Alcibiades or Wallen- 
stein, if it would not be doing his intellect 
too much honor. With both he shares the 
gift of unbounded ambition, but not thar 
of genius. Surrounded by brilliant men 
of his class, who were all successful orators 
and played a great réle in political life, he 
saw himself handicapped by certain slight 
physical defects which made it difficult for 
him to speak. This was an irritating situa- 
tion for a man whose highest wish was to 
become a leader in his country. He de- 
cided, therefore, to set himself in opposi- 
tion to his class in order to play a greater 
part by that very fact than they did. Since 
the high nobility was against universal! 
franchise, Karolyi was in favor of it. Since 
the high nobility was for the war, Karolyi 
was against it. Since the high nobility op- 
pressed the non-Magyar peoples, Karolyi 
wished to free them. Since the high nobil- 
ity was for the legitimate King, Karolyi 
was opposed to him. All this was but to 
serve his ambition, for universal franchise 
and the liberation of the non-Magyar peo- 
ples meant the dissolution of the Hun- 
garian State, and his political aim was by 
no means the dissolution of this State, but 
—-like that of his fellow nobles—the main- 
tenance of a centralized Hungary bounded 
by its historical frontiers. He was against 
the King only because the King refused to 
hand over the reins of power to him. Not- 
withstanding, he found his way into the 
King’s Cabinet, and then he promised him 
secretly that as soon as he should be in 
power he would defend the rights of the 
dynasty. The credulous King trusted him, 
in spite of the advice of men who knew 
Count Michael Karolyi better, and made 
him Prime Minister. He thereupon be- 
trayed the King and aspired to dictaitor- 
ship. He called the Hungarian troops 
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back from the front and declared his readi- 
ness to make peace with the whole world 
on the basis of Wilson’s Fourteen Points; 
not because he loved peace or justice, but 
because he hoped with Wilson’s help to 
rescue the Hungarian State intact from the 
ruins of Austria-Hungary. 


Having overthrown the dynasty, he be- 
took himself to Belgrade—accompanied by 
a representative of the Hungarian Indus- 
trial Workers’ Union (not with an agricul- 
tural worker, which would have been much 
more reasonable, as Hungary is more of 
an agrarian than an industrial State), and, 
equipped with eloquent phrases about the 
new Hungarian freedom and about Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points—to meet the French 
General, Franchet d’Espéray. He expected 
to be greeted as the liberator of Eastern 
Europe, but the French General received 
him coolly, and Karolyi’s hopes and Ka- 
rolyi’s glory lasted but a few days. He, the 
king-breaker, had gone to the Belgrade 
interview hoping to bargain: with the 
French General for the preservation of 
Greater Hungary in return for his dis- 
loyalty to the dynasty, to the army, and to 
Hungary’s allies. He went away from the 
interview with his hopes shattered forever. 
Karolyi was henceforth a shadow, only en- 
dured by his socialistic confréres, who 
also were now beginning to recognize the 
charlatan in him. Henceforth his activity 
consisted solely in sending as many agents 
as possible into all parts of the world with 
the message that Hungary had_ been 
dragged into the war against its will, that 
it had always desired to live in peace with 
Slavs and Rumanians, and that its sympa- 
thies had long been on the side of the 
Allies. Karolyi’s agents, needless to say, 
met with no success. 

The régime of Count Michael Karolyi, 
which lasted 140 days, began with the 
murder of Tisza and ended with the 
French General’s demand for the evacua- 
tion by the Magyars of the whole region 
between the Danube and the Theiss 
(March 21, 1919). Even in his ruin 
Karolyi cherished the ambition that his 
fall should be the prelude to a new his- 
torical epoch. He handed over the Govern- 
ment to Bela Kun, the agent of Moscow, 
and precipitated a country not yet ripe 
even for a moderate socialism into 
Bolshevism. 


III. 
Beta Kun 


Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles. 


(“ Macbeth,” Act. V., Scene I.) 


After the farce of Karolyi’s Government 
came the tragedy of the rule of Bela Kun. 
I will not, however, say that Kun’s Gov- 
ernment was altogether lacking in good- 
will,, for although Kun himself was a 
dangerous comedian, there were a number 
of honorable, practical and gifted demo- 
crats among his colleagues, such as the 
Minister of Education, Kunfi. But in 
spite of all the good-will that these men 
put into their work, it was bound to de- 
generate through force in a land which for 
hundreds of years and down to the time 
of these events had been ruled by an aris- 
tocratic oligarchy, a land in which the 
people had been kept far away from any 
participation in political life and where 
every democratic organization had been 
suppressed, a land which finally had been 
pumped dry and starved by a five years’ 
war. Only to partisans of Marx could it 
ever have occurred to transform in one 
day this land under such conditions into 
a socialistic democracy, although the 
course of the revolution in Germany and 
Austria had shown in a short time the in- 
herent defects of Marxian socialism. These 
defects were even more plainly exposed 
and quickly realized in Hungary. 


Hungarian socialism is only an off- 
spring of German socialism, and therefore 
to understand the Hungarian revolution it 
is necessary to know something about the 
revolutionary party in Germany and Aus- 
tria. The military downfall of the Central 
Empires gave the Social Democratic Party 
ihe opportunity to do away with monarch- 
ical institutions, to proclaim the revolution 
and to grasp the reins of power. The po- 
litical principles and methods of this party 
rest exclusively on the doctrines of Karl 
Marx. Basing his system on Hegel’s phi- 
losophy, Marx laid the foundation of an 
economic determinism, according to which 
the whole course of human evolution is to 
be determined by the conditions of ma- 
terial production. These doctrines, which 
first supplied a “raison d’étre” to the 
capitalism they attack, constitute the gos- 
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pel of the dominant socialistic parties in 
Germany and Austria, and are held by 
them as an immortal foundation for any 
conception of history and as an infallible 
law for development of the future. It is 
difficult for an American to comprehend 
the doctrinairism of these politicians. It 
goes so far that the Marx leaders would 
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sooner ruin the State and the people than 
correct a single Marxist maxim. Corre- 
sponding to the anti-spiritual manner in 
which Marxism regards human develop- 
ment, the preparations for the revolution 
made by the German Marxists were purely 
materialistic. The masses of workers were 





COUNT MICHAEL KAROLYI 


Former Prémier and reactionary leader in 
Hungary 


not educated, but drilled. Success was not 
to be guaranteed by the organization of 
economic knowledge and of a higher pub- 
lic spirit, not by political education of 
the individual, but to be forcibly attained 
by the power of organization and by class 
war frightfulness. 


“The day after the revolution,” says 
Sigmund Rubinstein, a German anti-Marx- 
ist Socialist, “the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party found itself without any con- 
structive ideas.” State authority in Ger- 
many, as in Austria, had: fallen complete- 
ly into the hands of the Social Democrats 
almost without a struggle. According to 
the Marxian doctrine, all means of produc- 
tion should then have been united in the 


hands of the proletariat. Owing, however, 
to the enormous apparatus of production, 
and to the complete lack of knowledge for 
its proper use on the part of the Social 
Democrats, this party in Germany and in 
Austria found itself in a very embarrass- 
ing situation, and in order not to compro- 
mise the Marxist system it preferred to 
accept a Coalition Government with the 
bourgeois parties and by this makeshift 
io perpetuate the revolution. This is one 
of the reasons for the ruin of German and 
Austrian finance. 


In Hungary, which was far less pre- 
vared for the revolution than Austria and 
Germany, Bela Kun tried to push Marx’s 
coctrine to its logical result. It was in 
this country—where till then the Labor 
Party had not had one single representa- 
tive in Parliament, where the followers of 
Social-Democratic organizations were ex- 
posed to the most severe oppression, where 
there was no conception of elementary po- 
litical rights, where there was no universal 
franchise, where the solitary Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party newspaper had been almost 
stifled, and where alone the workers’ 
tradesmen, unimportant as they were in a 
land poor in industries, represented an or- 
ganized force—that Bela Kun took over 
the Government on March 21, 1919, and 
set about to establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat on the Russian model. 
This attempt, marked by executions and 
doctrinaire proclamations, broke down 
after 133 days. 


IV. 
NicoLaus von Hortuy 
If chance will have me King, why, chance may 
crown me, 


Without my stir. 
(“Macbeth,” Act I., Scene III.)) 


During Bela Kun’s régime the greater 
part of the Hungarian nobility fled from 
Hungary on account of the Red Terror. 
A number of the nobles, for the most 
part ex-officers, gathered themselves to- 
gether in Szeged, and formed there under 
French protection the kernel of the pres- 
ent Hungarian National Army. Nicolaus 
von Horthy, former Admiral of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian fleet, was living near 
Szeged on his property in Kenderes. 
Horthy was a man who had had a bril- 
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liant career. In his youth he had been 
for some years aide-de-camp of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. In the war he 
became commander of a cruiser, and 
first distinguished himself for energy and 
circumspection at the beginning of 1918 
during a mutiny of an Austro-Hungarian 


COUNT BETHLEN 
Prime Minister of Hungary 


squadron in the Bocche di Cattaro. After 
the death of Admiral Haus the young 
Emperor Charles made him commander 
of the fleet, with the words: “ You are 
my man, you always have good luck.” 


This man. whose name was on the list 
of war criminals to be handed over to 
the Allies, was summoned one day to 
Szeged and asked by the officers there, 
as being the highest in rank among them, 
to take over the command. This army in 
Szeged was then composed of only 2,500 
men, but it was co-operating with a 
larger force of 10,000 men which Colonel 
Lehar (a brother of the composer of the 
famous Vienna operetta, “The Merry 


Widow ”) had meanwhile collected on the 
Styria-Hungarian frontier. The army of 
Szeged would, however, never have ob- 
tained the importance it won later but 


for the protection of France and Eng- 
land. 


The Entente had received the proclama- 
tion of the Soviet dictatorship in Hungary 
as a challenge. It encircled Hungary 
with the economic blockade and ordered 
the Rumanians to set their army in move- 
ment toward Budapest. The Entente 
united with the Little Entente to place 
the counter-revolution in power in Hun- 
gary. It is true that at that time Horthy 
appeared to be acting as a representalive 
of the Hapsburgs, but just then, when the 
Bolsheviki were threatening to advance 
victoriously on the west, it seemed more 
important to the Entente to restore some 
semblance of order in Hungary than to 
pay any attention to the aversion of the 
Little Entente to a Hapsburg restoration. 
Moreover, Horthy was _ possessed, like 
Janus, of two faces. The one turned 
toward the Western powers said: “ I mean 
to ruin Bolshevism and to restore the old 
order of society in Hungary; I have no 
other aim.” The other face, which he 
showed to the legitimist officers in Sze- 
ged, said: “I will go to Budapest and 
there re-establish the legitimate King, 
with whose help we will then restore the 
old Hungarian State.” 

In such wise did Horthy intend to ap- 
pear as a savior to all parties. But before 
he got to work, and while he was still 
busy organizing officer detachments in 
South Hungary, the economic difficulties 
of Budapest resulting from the blockade 
and the fear of the approaching Ruma- 
nian troops brought about the end of Bela 
Kun’s Government. The trade unions in 
Budapest, against which the Red Terror 
had finally turned, decided, on July 31, 
1919, to demand from Bela Kun his resig- 
nation from power. On Aug. 1, Bela Kun, 
his voice choked with sobs, declared in a 
Government assembly to the representa- 
tives of the trade unions, that he had 
taken over the Government only in the 
hope of a successful world revolution, 
counting on Russian help and on unselfish- 
ness on the part of the proletariat. In all 
these hopes he had been deceived, and 
therefore he would resign. 
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Forthwith a purely Socialist Ministry, 
with Julius Peidel as President, took over 
the Government; but this was only an 
interregnum of a few days, as the Ruma- 
nian troops were on the way, and a Legiti- 
mist counter-revolution was imminent. On 
Aug. 4 two Bumanian regiments occupied 
the Hungarian capital. Immediately after- 
ward all the regulations regarding for- 


~cible expropriation were canceled; private 


property was restored and the freedom 
of the press again proclaimed. On the 
night of Aug. 5, a few Generals of the 
earlier Austro-Hungarian Army appeared 
before Peidel. and demanded his resigna- 
tion, as the Archduke Joseph had declared 
himself ready to take over the supreme 
power as representative of the legitimate 
King, and had entrusted a member of 
Parliament, Stefan Friedrich, with the 
formation of a new Ministry. This little 
revolution took place calmly enough, but 
the reign of the Archduke Joseph lasted 
only seventeen days. Franchet d’Espéray, 
the French military party, and certain 
English circles friendly to the Hapsburgs 
had to yield not only to the pressure of 
the Little Entente and of Italy (who did 
not intend to suffer a restoration of the 
Hapsburgs), but also to the voice of 
American democracy. On America’s in- 
itiative a note was sent on Aug. 22, 1919, 
from the allied delegation in Paris to the 
Budapest allied mission, demanding the 
withdrawal of Archduke Joseph and the 
formation of a Government in which all 
parties would be represented and which 
would correspond to the will of the people. 
On Aug. 23, Archduke Joseph _ re- 
signed under great emotional stress. On 
the 27th Friedrich formed a Coalition Cab- 
inet into which Stefan Szabo, the leader of 
the Small Farmers’ Party, entered as Min- 
ister of Agriculture. It was this Small 
Farmers’ Party which was to play in the 
years 1920 and 192] a great réle in sup- 
port of Horthy. 

Hungary had now, it is true, a Coali- 
tion Ministry, but it still had no Con- 
stituent Assembly. It had restored the 
old order, but was not yet master in its 
own house, since the Rumanians_ were 
still in occupation of Budapest. It had 
suppressed the organization of Soviet 
dictatorship, but was itself coming daily 
more under the military dictatorship of 
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the Szeged army. It desired to consoli- 
date itself, but not yet being admitted 
to the peace negotiations, it did not 
know where its future boundaries were 
to be. 

Thus the situation grew more and 
more untenable for Friedrich. Finally 
the British Government sent Sir George 
Clark to disentangle the difficult situa- 
tion by means of a _ conference with 
Horthy, and after lengthy negotiations 
they came to an agreement in November, 
1919, which provided that the Rumanian 
troops should leave Hungary and _ that 
Hungary should be admitted to the peace 
negotiations only when Hungary should 
have called together a National Assem- 
bly by universal franchise and held a 
plebiscite to determine the future form 
of government. Horthy accepted these 
conditions. We shall see how he fulfilled 
them. On the basis of the Clark-Horthy 
agreement the Rumanians left Budapest 
on Nov. 14, 1919, and on Nov. 16 Horthy 
entered the capital at the head of his 
army, and took over the provisory su- 
preme power. 


V 
THE WHITE TERROR 


I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 


(“ Macbeth,” Act IIl., Scene IV.) 


Horthy came not to Budapest to liber- 
ate and conciliate, but to punish and 
avenge. The horse he rode when making 
his entry was snow white, but his hands 
were red with blood. Before him lay the 
gates of Budapest, opened by Sir George 
Clark, but behind him lay the Transdanu- 
bian plain, paralyzed with the terror 
which his officers had spread broadcast 
by means of their notorious criminal 
courts. These courts, set up at Horthy’s 
order by his officer detachments in the 
preceding few months, supplied accusa- 
tions, tried their victims as quickly as 
possible, and carried out their own con- 
demnations in the most ferocious manner. 
Horthy himself declared as he made his 
entry into Budapest that this arbitrary 
justice was necessary to maintain the 
honor of the officer class. Of the of- 
ficers’- detachments that carried out this 
régime of savage justice, the most widely 
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known were those under Hejjas, Pronay, 
Ostenburg and Jankovitch. In the Hun- 
garian National Assembly, which has since 
been elected, various individual upright 
men have repeatedly demanded the dis- 
solution of the detachments, and accord- 
ing to a declaration of the earlier Govern- 
ment they ought to have been dissolved; 
but even in the budget for the year 1922, 
a sum of 1,000,000,000 kronen was set 
apart. for their maintenance under the 
heading “ Brachial Power.” 


For nearly three years this “ Brachial 
Power ” has been the de facto Government 
in Hungary, and, though perhaps weakened 
now, it is still a scourge to the land. The 
political administrative officials have been 
compelled willy-nilly to adapt themselves 
to its orders, and by the side of its courts 
the ordinary courts of justice lead a purely 
nominal existence. In imitation of the of- 
ficers’ corps, and spurred on by their 
activities, an association was formed in 
Budapest immediately after Horthy’s entry, 
known as the Awakening Magyars, which, 
originally founded as a students’ society, 
became a political club and quickly spread 
itself over the whole land. But whereas 
the officers’ detachments were more op- 
posed to Socialists and to anything sus- 
pected of socialistic leanings, the terror 
of the Awakening Magyars was directed 
exclusively against the Jews. The present 
leader of the Awakening Magyars is Julius 
Gombos, who, formerly a general staff of- 
ficer in the Austro-Hungarian Army, then 
with Horthy in Szeged, became, in October, 
1921, the organizer of the military op- 
position to King Charles and _ finally 
directed the last Hungarian elections. The 
Awakening Magyars movement in Hungary 
is in connection with the agitation of the 
““ Hacken-Kreuzer ” in Germany. They both 
proceed from the central idea that social- 
ism, in its present form in Eastern Eu- 
rope, is only a mask for bringing Jews 
into power. 

This view is supported to a certain ex- 
tent by the fact that all members of Bela 
Kun’s Soviet Council, the majority of the 
leading men in the Austrian and German 
Socialist Parties, as also all the principal 
men in Soviet Russia (apart from Lenin 
and Tchitcherin), are Jews. It is pro- 
moted furthermore by the great influx of 


Jews from the East into Germany, Austria 
and Hungary during the revolution. But 
if we mean to take as objective a view as 
possible of this thorny question, we must 
make a definite distinction between Jews 
who have been settled in a country for 
generations, and whom every reasonable 
man regards as citizens like anybody else, 
and the so-called “ East Jews,” who, first 
in great numbers after the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk and then during the revolution, 
emigrated from Poland, Bessarabia and 
Russia to Germany, Austria and Hungary. 
There they made use of the existing discon- 
tent of the masses to force their way into 
the foremost ranks of the radicals. These 
Jews are actually alien to the people whose 
hospitality they have claimed. With that 
deep-rooted hate of the propertied classes 
and the raving fanaticism which century- 
long oppression in their eastern home land 
has inbred in them, they attack the insti- 
tutions of the land to which they came 
only a year ago—perhaps only a few 
months ago. These people have in fact 


brought on Germany, Austria and Hun- 
gary much misfortune by stirring up the 


wildest instincts of the masses. The atroci- 
ties committed by Tibor Szamuely, one of 
Bela Kun’s commissioners in Hungary, 
baffle all description and have soiled the 
Hungarian Soviet rule with eternal shame. 
That such immigrants should be regarded 
as intruders by the old population is there- 
fore quite comprehensible, although the 
misdeeds of Horthy’s White Guards against 
the Jews are none the less revolting be- 
cause of that. 


The White Terror in Hungary, how- 
ever, is only partially to be explained by 
hatred of Jews. The catchword “ Kill the 
Jews” was often merely the pretext for 
wanton atrocities and for crimes proceed- 
ing from motives of self-interest; it served 
as a means of relieving one’s self of un- 
pleasant political opponents and was only 
used for the purpose of inspiring terror 
in the ranks of the Socialist leaders; it 
was chiefly employed as an instrument for 
nullifying the effects of the universal fran- 
chise, which had been faithfully promised, 
and as a means to strengthen Horthy’s 
Government. 

Under such pretext and for such pur- 
poses the workers’ unions were disbanded, 
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their money confiscated, their premises 
given over to terrorists; all meetings were 
forbidden, the freedom of the press again 
suppressed and innumerable workers 
thrown into prison. Thousands of political 
opponents were sent to special internment 
camps at Zala Egerszeg, Pilis, Csaba, Erlau 
and Csot, where they had to suffer from 
the most unhealthful conditions and the 
most unbearable treatment. Leaders of 
the Social-Democratic Party were mur- 
dered in the open street or tortured to 
death in the cellars of the very hotel where 
Horthy had his headquarters, or thrown 
at night, with eyes torn out and bodies 
mangled, into the Danube. 

However revolting this frenzy of the 
White Terror was, it could still be ex- 
plained, though not excused, if its politi- 
cal fanaticism had been directed only 
against political opponents. But this 
terror demanded also the sacrifice of in- 
numerable innocent people who had noth- 
ing to do with politics. Old men and 


women were dragged into the internment 
camps and thrown into the prisons or 
were compelled by persecution to flee 
from Hungary in great suffering and with 
loss of all their property. Indeed, what 
gives Horthy’s reign of terror a more re- 
volting face than even the terror of 1793 
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terror in Hun- Bela Kun is now 
gary in these last 


in Russia 
few years deeds 
have been com- 
mitted which could be prompted only by 
the lowest human instincts, crimes of naked 
self-interest and of bestial passions. 


As during these years the censorship in 
Hungary was always in the hands of the 
White Guards, at first only scattered indi- 
cations of what was going on appeared in 
a few liberal Budapest newspapers. Then 
more detailed information was gradually 
brought to Vienna by escaped eyewit- 
nesses and was published in a Hungarian 
paper appearing here. Individual facts 
became known through speeches of oppo- 
sition members in the National Assembly. 
Thus even the violent methods of Horthy’s 
censorship could not prevent crimes of 
wider import and of an especially atro- 
cious nature from becoming known in 
course of time. 


It is not easy to obtain an authentic list 
of all the crimes committed by Horihy’s 
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White Guards. The Budapest Recht- 
schutzverein (established to defend the 
rights of the Social-Democrats) estimates 
the number of the victims thus far at 
about 5,500, but that estimate omits many 
cases which have not yet been cleared up. 
A list of typical outrages extending over 
the last three years, and involving the 
deliberate murder of hundreds of inno- 
cent people by the outlaw officer-bands 
9 

protected by Horthy’s Government, has 
been compiled, but a few items will suf- 
fice here to indicate the nature of the 
whole. The information has been ob- 
tained chiefly from relatives of the 
victims and from eyewitnesses, and while 
testimony of this kind is always liable to 
err through the personal equation, the 
total array is too fully in accord with 
proved facts to admit of doubt as to the 
general accuracy of the indictment. Here 
are typical cases selected almost at ran- 
dom from the list: 

August, 1919—Soldiers of the Brachial Force 
killed without trial, in Oedenburg, the writer, 
Ladislaus Bors, Alexander Feldsberger and Des- 
zo Enzbruder. They shot, for alleged attempt at 
escape, Alexander Kellner, Gabor Knapp and 
Eugen Venesz. ; 

Aug. 8, 1919—In Dunaf6ldvar, a detachment 
of thirty-five men under command of a Lieutenant 
set up a so-called People’s Court of Justice. They 
hanged the shopkeeper, Alexander Stein, in place 
of his brother-in-law, who had fled on account of 
not being able to pay a contribution demanded 
from him by that detachment. s 

Aug. 20, 1919—In Tolnaozora a side detach- 
ment of the White Terror force killed Bernhard 
Weisz and his son-in-law, Hermann Weisz. Bern- 
hard Weisz’s son, who hastened up to give help, 
was mortally wounded. The peasant, Georges 
Turos, who protested against these atrocities, was 
killed by the officers. 

August-September, 1919—Stefan Hayden, a 
Sergeant Major of Horthy’s staff at Siofok, who 
had fled from his service on account of the White 
Terror, made the following statement: “ Horthy’s 
troops. which entered Siofok under the command 
of Paul Pronay and Captain Freiszberger, com- 
mitted terrible atrocities. On their command 
more than 200 people were executed, among 
whom were Johann Kovacs and his young wife. 
When one of the officers objected to executing a 
woman, Captain Freiszberger replied, ‘ This 
woman has seen everything: we must get rid of 
her,’ and gave the command for her execution. 

Sept. 2, 1919—In Topolcza and Diszele, Georges 
Szmrecsanyi, Vice President of the Society of the 
Awakening Magyars, made several speeches incit- 
ing the people to start pogroms. Thereupon the 
Brachial Corps began to murder the Jews. They 
killed the land owner, DezsO Korein; the inn- 
keeper, Maurus Singer, Alexander Singer, Moritz 
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Breuer, Schoolmaster Gartenau and his brother- 
in-law, Geza Weisz. ‘They also killed the Roman 
Catholic schoolmaster, Ernst Kiss, whom they 
took by mistake for a Jew. The next day three 
more mangled bodies were found on the street. 
November, 1919—A detachment led by a First 
Lieutenant and his two brothers, a Chief Inspector 
of Police and others, appeared before the Kecske- 
met prison and dragged out the political prison- 
ers there. They added to these all the people in 
and around Kecskemet who during the revolution 
and during Bela Kun’s régime had played any 
sort of role. Moreover, they seized a number of 
Jews and dragged the whole crowd into Orgovany 
wood, where they hanged. some of these victims, 
tortured others to death, and buried the rest alive. 
In this way they killed 382 people, among whom 
were the university professor, Dezsé Buday, the 


lawyer, Dr. Fritz, and the journalist, Franz Berkes. : 


January, 1920—Mrs. Alexandrine Hamburger 
of Budapest received a private letter sent from 
Vienna by her brother-in-law, who had been a 
people’s commissioner during the soviet dictator- 
ship. She was imprisoned along with the bearer 
of the letter, Martin Vadas, and a friend of her 
husband, Bela Neumann, and taken to the Kelen- 
fold barracks at Budapest. By command of Hej- 
jas and Pronay the soldiers assaulted her. As the 
friend of her husband, Bela Neumann would not 
obey when ordered to do this also: he was muti- 
lated in her presence. The English Labor Dele- 
gation afterward made special inquiries about this 
event. Colonel Wedgewood made a report about 
it, in which he declared that by the violence she 
underwent Mrs. Hamburger would be a cripple 
for life. The letter from Vienna, addressed to 
Mrs. Hamburger, had been brought by Martin 
Vardas and Gabor Kohn. Both were imprisoned. 
In addition the 16-year-old brother of Vadas, 
Andor Vadas, was also imprisoned. All three 
were tortured and then thrown into the Danube 
after about two months. 

Feb. 20, 1920—Officers of the White Guard 
carried off in an auto by night Bela Somogyi, 
the chief editor of the Nepszava, a moderate 
Social-Democratic organ, and his colleague, Bela 
Baso, and threw both into the Danube, where 
they were drowned. The Prime Minister at that 
time declared that the murderers would be under 
lock and key before forty-eight hours. It is now 
more than two years since this event and nothing 
has been done. 


April 24, 1920—In Szolnok, Geza Key, an edi- 
tor, was executed by men belonging to the Hejjas 
detachment. Then the White Guards dragged 
the prisoners from the Szolnok prison and killed 
three of them in snite of the protest of the At- 
torney General. They dragged the rest, bound 
with wire, to Abony, where, according to their 
own report, they killed them. Wedgewood, the 
leader of the English Labor Delegation, later 
betook himself to Abony to collect information 
about this case. The Awakening Magyars accused 
the Jewish Synagogue porter, Alexander Recht- 
schaffen, of having summoned Wedgewood to 
Abony, and as a punishment for it they killed 
him on the doorstep of his house before the eyes 
of his wife and five children. 
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November, 1920—In Miskolez the Jugoslav citi- 
zen, Wilhelm Adler, was imprisoned for spying. 
While he was in prison White Guards attacked 
his house, assaulted his two daughters and seri- 
ously wounded his wife. The noise awakened 
Adler’s son, who forthwith shot an officer from an 
adjacent room, whereupon the whole family was 
slaughtered. 

May, 1921—From the Budapest district pris 1 
suspected persons against whom there were no 
accusations, and who were therefore to be set free, 
were sent to the Pilis Csaba Internment Camp. 
There they were made to sign a protocol declar- 
ing they had been set free. They were then lib- 
erated, but hardly had they got out of the camp 
than they were taken prisoner again and dragged 
back to the camp. Most of them were then tor- 
tured to death and thrown into the Danube near 
Buda Kalaszi. The night during which the cries 
of the victims were heard in the surrounding vil- 
lages was named the “St. Bartholomew of Pilis 
Csaba.” In this way Alexander Laszlo Lauffer 
and Schoolmaster Anton Markus were killed 
among many others. When their relatives inquired 
after them they were shown the signed protocols. 


The affair, however, became known and Anton 
Markus’s bride tried to shoot the Director of the 
Budapest District Prison in the Café Royal in 
Budapest. The revolver missed fire. She was 
seized by White Officers, assaulted and then tor- 
tured till she went mad. She was taken to the 
Leopoldfeld Lunatic Asylum. 


Sept. 4, 1921—Horthy’s treops broughi the 
White Terror into Fuenfkirchen along with their 
occupation. Strohl, a controller of the Electric 
Tramway, was hanged because he was head of 
the Electric Tramway Employes’ Union. Detec- 
tive Somoyig was likewise hanged because he 
had stayed at his post during the socialistic 
régime. A tailor named Lowy was tortured to 
death under the pretext that he was a Communist. 

April 4, 1922—The Awakening Magyars placed 
a bomb on the premises of the Elisabethstadt 
Democratic Club in Budapest, where the liberal 
citizens of the town were about to hold a ban- 
quet in honor of the leaders of the opposition. 
Through the ensuing explosion seven persons were 
killed and many badly wounded. 


[To be continued] 


GREECE’S ANACHRONISTIC KING 


By CoNsTANTINE V. TOUNTAS 


To the Editor of Current History: 

R. GENNADIUS, in the August 
M. CurRENT History, challenged Mr. 

Tsamados “to substantiate by a 
single well-authenticated citation his asser- 
tion that King Constantine claimed to be 
the elect of God.” In view of the many 
proofs of Constantine’s anachronistic claim 
to divine rights, this challenge seems to 
show an amazing ignorance of the political 
events that occurred in Greece during the 
war. 

George M. Melos, for years King Con- 
stantine’s secretary, resigned that position 
during the war, when the King was oscilat- 
ing between the Kaiser and the Allies be- 
cause he did not wish to be a party to 
Greece’s betrayal. Mr. Melos has written a 
book, “ Ex-King Constantine,” in which he 
describes from authentic documents the ef- 
forts of Venizelos to induce Constantine to 
enter the war against Germany. On page 
246 of this book Mr. Melos publishes a 
letter addressed by the King to Venizelos 
from his Summer residence, Tatoi, dated 
Sept. 7, 1914. That letter fully confirms 
the assertion of Mr. Tsamados that King 
Constantine believes he reigns by divine 
favor, in the passage where he says: “I 
do not wish to show indifference to the 


Triple Entente, or want of respect to Ger- 
many. I only desire the good of the coun- 
try and of the people over which / reign 
by divine favor, and I strive to follow a 
Hellenic policy.” This letter of King Con- 
stantine forms a part of the Greek Gov- 
ernment archieves, and Mr. Gennadius can- 
not dispute its authenticity. 

Mr. Gennadius dwells on the love of the 
Greek people for the King. This popular 
affection exists only in the distorted mind 
of Constantine. Many recent events in 
Greece, such as the burning in effigy of 
the King in Arcadia, the bulwark of the 
King’s party, leads me to believe that a 
sudden rising unparalleled in history is not 
far off in Greece. Many causes are work- 
ing toward this result. The disastrous 
Asia Minor campaign, which led to the 
loss of 30,000 Greek lives for no other 
purpose than to bolster up the _totter- 
ing throne of this Russo-Danish prince— 
heavy taxation, general poverty, and above 
all, empty promises to the starving popu- 
lace—all these factors have siowly de- 
stroyed respect for monarchical authority, 
and a mental revolt has begun which will 
be expressed physically as soon as occa- 
sion arises. 

501% Pine St., St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 16, 1922. 









How 700,000 courageous 
Austrians have united 
in co-operative societies 
and are building new 
homes with their own 
hands—Hapsburg hunt- 
ing preserves seized and 
transformed into a gar- 
den village—Land | set- 
tlement movement 
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Cultured women in working garb sifting sand for 
making concrete blocks to be used in building their 
own homes near Vienna 
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The tumble-down shanty in which one of the present leaders of the Land Settlement Move- 
ment lived for months before his house was finished 
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Creating one of Austria’s 
new garden cities: Set- 
tlers at  Altmannsdorf- 
Rosenhiigel building a 
house from homemade 
bricks of concrete. Thou- 
sands of cultured men 
and women in Vienna 
and elsewhere are thus 
co-operating in town con- 
struction 
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A NEW VIENNA 


By Frances DrReEwry 


TT be a Viennese once meant gayety, 


lightheartedness, laughter; today it 

means leanness, hunger, despair. 
Where was Vienna the Western world be- 
holds one huge mouth, gaping in the 
agonies of starvation, swallowing the ra- 
tions of some fifty-odd relief administra- 
tions and ravenously crying for more. 


Even the proudest will tell you the 
Viennese have become a nation of beggars. 
Yet not all Vienna lies prostrate in the 
mire of collapse. New life is springing 
up and spreading around the old city of 
palaces on the Danube. Choose what Sun- 
day or holiday you may in the snows of 
January or the sunshine of June, you will 





A ¥wo-family dwelling in the Altmannsdorf-Rosenhtigel settlement built almost entirely by the 
unskilled members of the co-operative society that started the enterprise 
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find the outskirts alive with the bustle not 
of games and merry-making, but of honest 
toil for the means of life. 


- In off days and off hours men and wo- 
men by the score come out from the city, 
their oldest clothes on their backs, meagre 
‘tools in their hands. They may be artists 
or artisans, school teachers, clerks or busi- 
ness men—all for the moment have turned 
building laborers, heaving the earth or 
hauling: the bricks they themselves have 
made. Thus they prepare to start over 
on a new foundation, with the assurance 
of a roof for their heads and a plot of 
land to raise the food they can scarcely 
afford to buy. With the cost of living 
more than two hundred times the 1914 
level and the value of money an indeter- 
minate factor, a man’s house and garden 
seem the one stable bulwark ahead. He 
labors for it accordingly. 

In spite of a depleted population, re- 
sumption of family life in Vienna after 
the war soon revealed an acute housing 
shortage. Seven years ago building had 
ceased. Since then the passage of rent 
restriction laws had paralyzed renewed 
activity. And as the cost of labor and 
materials rose and the value of kronen 
fell, landlords could no longer afford to 
keep up even the most essential repairs. 
Then came the floodtide of visitors from 
every part of Europe and America. All 
space was commandeered; strangers were 
billeted even in private homes. Families 
packed themselves into dilapidated attics 
and filthy cellars until more than half of 
all kinds of lodgings in Vienna were re- 
duced to a single room or a room and a 
kitchenette. Meantime, the city ran short 
of milk, food, fuel and supplies of every 
kind. 

Farsighted persons saw that the shortage 
had come to stay. It was the inevitable 
result of the loss of provinces to which 
Vienna had looked for wealth and main- 
tenance. Relief from outside could mere- 
ly palliate, they realized, where change of 
structure was necessary from within. The 
idealistic began to dream of a city less 
congested, trained systematically to sup- 
port itself. This dream took shape in the 
home building and land settlement move- 
ment. Ideas of the sort had serminated 
during the war and materialized in allot- 
ment gardens, converted from city lots by 


the efforts of mutual welfare associations. 
In 1919 the 40,000 temporary gardens had 
produced 2,500 wagonloads of vegetables. 
A few small houses were built in or near 
the land, but the scheme bore no resem- 
blance to a definite land colonization proj- 
ect. Real land settlement societies arose 
from the chaos that followed the defeat 
of the Central Powers. 

These spontaneous growths here and 
there consisted at first of small bands of 
persons interested in securing adequate 
tracts of land and setting up communities 
of their own. Often the basis was some 
trade union, though non-members were 
freely admitted to share in the scheme. 
The separate groups kept growing and 
growing until 700,000 Austrians were 
united in co-operative societies for build- 
ing their own homes and working the land. 
The Austrian Federation for the Settle- 
ment Movement and Allotment Gardeners 
has fifty branches in Vienna and thirty 
more elsewhere in Austria. Affiliated 
with the builders’ union and the federation 
of tenants, it has become powerful enough 
to claim public attention and to secure 
governmental recognition and assistance. 


Hapsspurc Domain A Boon 


The movement has grown out of a hand- 
ful of people without land, without money, 
without anything but hope. The first def- 
inite accomplishments were those of a 
squatters’ army. Soon after the close of the 
war the ranks of the city gardeners were 
swollen by hordes of ex-soldiers, seeking 
in mutual benefit associations the aid their 
bankrupt Government could not afford. 
The city had little or nothing to offer as 
a way out of difficulties, but on its out- 
skirts lay the Hapsburg hunting preserves, 
hundreds of acres of peerless forest land. 
Invalids and ex-soldiers cast their eyes 
over the wall that from time immemorial 
had excluded the common herd; and, bag 
and baggage, with pick and shovel, they 
put in their appearance. No opposition 
came from the police. The land was the 
people’s in the eyes of Social-Democratic 
Austria. The National Parliament, in fact, 
had already voted the domains and estates 
of the Hapsburgs to the use of wounded 
soldiers. That management of these was 
reserved for a special board of trustees 
under the Minister of Social Administra- 
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tion was a mere detail in the days of rev- 
olution. 

But the squatters proved worthy of their 
self-awarded prize. They learned what it 
meant to pioneer in a forest primeval. 
The maimed, the halt, the almost blind 
tackled the virgin soil, cleared off the 
timber and grubbed out the roots. Bricks 
marked with the double eagle of the past 
régime went from the old wall into the 
foundations of the new order, and a mil- 
lion kronen realized from the sale of tim- 
ber made possible the commencement of 
superstructure. In September, 1921, one 
year after possession was taken, the first 
house was ready for occupancy; and the 
community was christened the City of 
Peace. 

Other enterprising enthusiasts, mean- 
while, had caught the cue. Eight hundred 
acres in the neighborhood of Vienna, most- 
ly waste or forest land, were allocated by 
State and municipal authorities. Finan- 
cial aid, as well, was forthcoming from 
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the Government. Last year the Govern- 
ment of Vienna advanced credit to the land 
settlement societies to the amount of 
300,000,000 kronen, exclusive of mort- 
gages to about the same amount. This 
year the Social-Democratic City Govern- 
ment has created a municipal housing and 
settlement fund of 50,000,000 kronen an- 
nually, to be raised by a special tax on 
rents in excess of the restriction law and 
from exemption fees paid by those who 
wish to keep their spare rooms. Even 
the National Government has created a 
housing and settlement fund of more than 
160,000,000 kronen a year. This sum is 
available to the settlements for loans with- 
out interest for a fixed period of years. 
Another loan of 14,000,000 kronen has 
been raised by the Society of Friends. 
The Government and the Friends contrib- 
uted equal amounts, and the settlers added, 
in work and cash, one-tenth of the total. 
The Government has been prevailed upon 
in addition to devote 100,000,000 kronen 





Members of a land settlement enterprise near Vienna devoting their Sunday holiday to digging 
the foundation for a house 
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in doles to the unemployed occupied on 
land settlement work. This has served 
the double purpose of promoting develop- 
ment and of placing jobless builders and 
road makers who might otherwise be swell- 
ing the crowd of loafers in the streets of 
Vienna. 

The settlers have little more than them- 
selves to contribute, but this they do with 
a vengeance. Each member is pledged to 
give 1,500 to 2,000 hours of free labor to 
the preparation of the ground and to con- 
struction work. This has proved a con- 
siderable economic asset. The average 
settlement house represents about 10,000 
hours of labor. When reckoned in terms 
of a bricklayer’s labor at 450 kronen an 
hour, the figure for February, 1922, the 
cost might be put at 4,500,000 kronen. 
But the cost of a house built with free 
labor was estimated at that time at only 
3,600,000, with a saving of 20 per cent. 
Necessary skilled labor, of course, is em- 
ployed, as well as supervisors for the 
voluntary workers, who must be assigned 
work in accordance with the needs at the 
time they come. But practically all the 
unskilled work can be handled by the set- 
tlers. In most cases the settlers them- 
selves do half the total labor, and two- 
thirds where clay bricks can be made on 
the site. The making of bricks is especial- 
ly suited to the labor of women. 


On A CO-OPERATIVE Basis 


The entire scheme is _ co-operative. 
Though a settler seldom constructs the 
very house he is to occupy, he is working 
upon the scheme of which his home is an 
inseparable part. The houses themselves 
are owned as well as built collectively; 
and rent must be paid to the community 
for the use of each dwelling. All raw 
material is purchased through the Central 
Co-operative Supply Society, which, in 
spite of the obstacles to contracts created 
by a fluctuating currency, grants credit for 
purchases of wood, cement, iron and the 
like. Each settlement society has its own 
architect and its representative board of 
control. The members themselves decide 
upon the plan of the community and the 
design of their homes. The settlement is 
all sketched on paper before the first 
shovelful of earth is removed. Many 
of the persons most vitally interested in the 
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new land settlement scheme have for years 
been working at the town planning and 
garden city idea in Austria. They have 
preached the gospel of a new community 
culture until it has become a regular part 
of the program to plan ahead for school 
buildings, churches, clubs and recreational 
centres, even manufacturing districts, as 
well as for houses and garden plots. 


The plan for the City of Peace, for in- 
stance, provides for 2,000 homes, each with 
a garden averaging 1,400 square feet, 
farm buildings for the housing and care of 
horses, cows, goats, pigs and poultry, a 
church and a school, a co-operative farm- 
and carpentry, furniture, paint and tin 
shops for the employment of men partially 
incapacitated by army service. Behind the 
entire scheme is the hope of adding mate- 
rially to the food resources of Vienna. 
Several of the settlements have space only 
for individual garden pilots. Others in- 
clude an extensive agricultural belt, to be 
farmed on a co-operative basis. The farm- 
ing settlements will be united under a 
central organization, responsible for regu- 
lating the system of produce exchange, for 
purchasing, testing and distributing seed, 
and for supplying necessary information 
and advice. Though the project will be 
launched on a small scale, the settlements 
expect shortly to be producing 30 per cent. 
of their own food supplies, exclusive of 
meat. In a few years they anticipate 
enough surplus to supply hotels, restau- 
rants and shops in Vienna at prices mode- 
rate enough to affect materially the cost of 
living for city dwellers. Eventually, it is 
hoped, the development will promote a 
new intensive agriculture that will render 
Austria independent of the provinces she 
has lost. 


Though a considerable part of the settle- 
ment development is still in the realm of 
dreams, what has actually materialized is 
no mean accomplishment. The figures 
seem small only when considered apart 
from the immense difficulties of Austria’s 
economic situation. The settlement groups 
vary in size from 14 members to 
1,500 members, and in character from in- 
dustrial workers to State officials. Sev- 
eral are composed exclusively of one class 
of workers; others comprise many va- 
rieties. The first settlement was begun 
only about a year ago. Today 600 houses 
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in the neighborhood of Vienna and 1,300 
in Austria have been completed. The 
number of families settled in the different 
communities varies from one to forty- 
eight. None up to the Spring of 1922 had 
more than fifty houses completed. But 
2.228 animals—horses, chickens, pigs, 
goats and rabbits—had taken up their 
abode. And in spite of shortage of funds 
and exchange catastrophies, planning and 
building go on. Each settlement has ar- 
ranged to construct a definite number of 
houses before the end of the year. And even 
where construction necessarily lags, gar- 
dens have flourished in the Summer just 
past. Already about 3,000 Viennese have 
moved from cramped quarters and starva- 
tion rations to homes and food supplies of 


their own. 
An outsider can scarcely realize what 
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The cartoonist has de- | 
picted a humorous aspect 
of Germany’s present 
policy of taxing American 
tourists and charging them 
roundly for everything 
they buy. The tourists 
themselves do not always 
see a cheerful side of the 
situation. As for the Ger- 
mans, they deny that they 
are trying to apply a 
“ painless revenge ” for the 
days when they had to 
hold up their hands on the 
battle front and_ cry 
“Kamerad! ” but ina con- 
fidential mood they have 
been known to defend the 
extra mulcting of Amer- 
icans as a measure of pro- 
tection, to keep the hold- 
ers of American dollars 
from buying up everything 
worth having in Germany 
curing the present low 
exchange value of the 
mark. 
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such a beginning means to the people. 
One of them wrote me recently: 


You will probably have heard how bad financial 
conditions here are. One can say that they sur- 
pass our worst anticipations. Within four weeks, 
ended May 15, the ccst of living went up by 25 
per cent. But since then prices have still fur- 
ther leaped up, and one cannot quite foresee what 
the consequences will be. Industries suffer very 
much under these unsettled conditions and un- 
employment is still further increasing. So we 
turn again to the land settlements as the one 
bright spot on the horizon. 


Indeed, one must see in these rows of 
little new stucco houses with bits of lawn 
in front and garden behind the germ of 
another Vienna. New life is astir, as dif- 
ferent from the old as the little cottages 
themselves from the huge stone apartment 
buildings which the Viennese formerly 
called home. 
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THE REACTIONARIES 
OF GERMANY 


By J. Evtis BarKER 


German democracy locked in a death struggle with the Monarchists 


—How Prussia built up her tron rule and molded the nation’s 
mind to secure blind obedience—Plotting of the Monarchists to 
regain power—The menace of Bavaria’s Royalists 


HE position in Germany is confused, 
7 bewildering, almost inexplicable. 
Democracy and reaction are strug- 
sling for supremacy. The security of the 
German Republic is endangered. The dis- 
closures following the assassination of Dr. 
Rathenau have revealed the existence of 
numerous powerful secret societies which 
aim at the overthrow of the established 
order, and one of these societies is devoted 
tc the murder of the democratic leaders. 
The German Parliament is disunited. Re- 
action appears to be strongest in Bavaria, 
which used to be democratically inclined. 
if we wish to estimate the strength of the 
reactionaries, we must glance at Ger- 
many’s past, which will supply us with 
tacts that will enable us both to appreciate 
the present situation and to gauge the pos- 
sibilities of the future. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, are what their descent, family his- 
tory and tradition have made them. 


First of all, it must be observed that 
there are two Germanys, and that they have 
little in common except the language. The 
Germany of Goethe and Schiller, of Mo- 
zart and Beethoven is totally different from 
modern Germany, from Prusso-Germany. 
which is inartistic, militarist and undemo- 
cratic. Although Prusso-Germany boasts 
of her great sons, nearly all the great Ger- 
mans were non-Prussians. 


The fact that German civilization is al- 
most entirely non-Prussian is very little 
known because the Prussians, after having 
annexed the territory of Germany, annexed 
German civilization as well. With the 
same justification the Spartans might have 
claimed Athenian art, science, commerce, 
navigation and industry as their own after 


the battle of Aegospotami. As the Prus- 
sians were barbarians, the Hohenzollern 
rulers (themselves South Germans) em- 
ployed in their public services preferably 
South Germans and foreigners whose 
immigration they favored. Therefore, a 
large percentage of the most eminent Prus- 
sians bear French, Italian, Dutch, English, 
Polish and Slavonic names, such as Du 
Bois-Reymond, Verdy du Vernois, L’Es- 
tocq, Lassalle, Fouqué, Francois, Hutier, 
Lucchesini, Brentano, Caprivi, Yorck, 
Keith, Chodowiecki, Lichnowsky, Biilow, 
Jagow, Virchow and the like. Culture and 
character go hand in hand. Comparison 
of Prussian with non-Prussian civilization 
enables us to understand the fundamental 
differences which exist between the Prus- 
sians and the non-Prussians, and the dislike 
which the Prussians and non-Prussians 
have for each other. There have been a 
great many great Germans, but only a very 
few great Prussians. 

In the Middle Ages Germany proper 
ended at the River Elbe. The country east 
of the Elbe was populated by heathen 
Slavs, and a very large number of Slavs 
dwelt west of the river as far as Berlin 
and beyond. At that time German civili- 
zation was concentrated in the south and 
the west. German military orders and the 
Church resolved to conquer and convert 
the Slavonic heathens. Military-clerical 
settlements were effected, and the early 
pioneers called for recruits. In Southern 
and Western Germany there were numer- 
ous criminals and others who had made 
themselves impossihle, and who had to 
flee the country. A great many of these 
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went to the Slavonic wilds and became the 
principal retainers of those in control. 
Reckless adventurers and fugitives from 
justice, men possessed of determination 
and devoid of.qualms of conscience, be- 
came the ruling class. They exterminated 
the freedom-loving natives without pity 
and enslaved all the survivors. 

Thus the peculiar character of Prussia 
was created in which brutal absolutism 
on the part of the rulers and abject ser- 
vility on the part of the ruled are char- 
acteristic. The feudal rulers of Prussia 
ruled their subjects with a hand of iron. 
Like the men of the Wild West in Amer- 
ica, they always went about armed. The 
East Prussian settlements were acquired 
by the Hohenzollerns domiciled in Berlin. 
Prussia rose to greatness and power by 
conquering Germany proper, and Southern 
and Western Germany were Prussianized 
exactly as the Slavonic provinces had been 
Prussianized in former centuries. It is 
worth noting that the revolution of 1848, 
although there was a rising in Berlin, was 
strongest in South Germany and West 
Germany, and that the revolutionaries in 
the south and west were defeated and sub- 
dued by Prussian regiments. 


Prussta’s ABSOLUTE SWAY 


The Hohenzollerns did not merely make 
their country an armed camp and enforce 
the most rigorous m#itary discipline upon 
the population, but they strengthened their 
monarchical position in the most extra- 
ordinary manner. The old local self- 
government of Prusso-Germany was de- 
stroyed centuries ago. All power was 
centralized in Berlin. The ruler governed 
by means of a huge bureaucracy of care- 
fully selected men. Resistance to order, 
criticism, or mere lukewarmness led to 
the severest punishment. The mind of the 
nation was trained, in accordance with the 
will of the monarch, from the cradle to 
the grave. The schoolmasters and pro- 
fessors were Government officials who had 
to preach veneration of the Hohenzollerns. 
Court philosphers, like Hegel, and court 
historians molded the mind of the people. 
According to both the scientific and the 
popular histories, all the Hohenzollerns 
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were the most wonderful geniuses, and the 
other nations of the world accomplished 
next to nothing, because they lacked these 
divinely gifted rulers. The press, con- 
trolled from Berlin, assisted in the mis- 
education of the people, and the process 
was completed by the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Churches which, rightly 
considered, were part of the bureaucratic 
apparatus. Only men of reliable monarch- 
ical character could hope for a place and 
for advancement in the bureaucracy 
proper and in the education and ecclesiasti- 
cal departments of the bureaucracy. 


THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 


The facts given explain the extraor- 
dinary power possessed by the German 
autocracy previous to the revolution. The 
monarchy had struck deep roots into the 
soil through centuries of secular and cler- 
ical education. If Germany’s rulers had 
not abandoned their places in a panic, 
the monarchical spirit would probably 
have asserted itself very promptly. The 
revolution of 1918 was caused not so much 
by the indignation of the people with the 
Emperor and the other Princes as by the 
hope that Germany would be given easier 
conditions by the victors if those respon- 
sible for the declaration and conduct of 
the war had been got rid of. Herein lies 
the explanation that Germany’s rulers were 
not persecuted and punished, as is usual 
in revolutionary times, but were treated 
with every consideration and were al- 
lowed to remain in Germany and to re- 
tain their wealth. It would probably have 
been perfectly safe for the ex-Emperor and 
his son to have remained in Germany. 
Their flight to Holland was quite unneces- 
sary. 

The revolution of 1918 found the people 
completely unprepared for self-gavern- 
ment. Having been taught for centuries 
that politics and administration were the 
monopoly of their ruler, they expected 
those in authority, whoever they might be, 
to think and act on their behalf, but were 
quite ready to criticise and find fault as 
they had always done in the past. A 
handful of revolutionaries, of democratic 
orators, followed by a noisy mob, _ suc- 
ceeded in overawing the German Princes 
and Ministers, and in installing in power 
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themselves and their nominees. The great 
monarchical government apparatus re- 
mained. The leading monarchists were 
terrified by the easy overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. Fearing for their lives and their 
property, they fled the country, hid them- 
selves in Germany, or demonstratively as- 
serted their love of democracy. All the 
monarchical newspapers and parties dem- 
ocratized their names. The ultra-feudal 
Conservative Party was re-named the Ger- 
man National People’s Party, and so 
forth. When the leading upholders of the 
monarchy discovered that neither their 
lives nor their property were in danger. 
they returned to Germany or emerged 
from their hiding places, and began” to 
intrigue and agitate against the Govern- 
ment. 


FicHt To REGAIN POWER 


Military command and high administra- 
tive position had in the past been almost 
monopolized by the Prussian nobility and 
their friends and connections. The mon- 
archists could count upon the support of 
the great bureaucratic apparatus, of the 
huge educational organization, of the law- 
courts, the police and the Church. It was 
important to bring the German press once 
more under monarchical control. That 
task was achieved by the great industrial- 
ists guided by Hugo Stinnes. 

The monarchists were strongly sup- 
ported by the so-called Liberals. In the 
past the leading German business men had 
inclined—at least in theory—toward de- 
mocracy. The old Liberal Party, guided 
by Bamberger, Lasker and others, was 
hostile to autocracy and found its ideals in 
England and in America. German busi- 
ness men were largely responsible for the 
revolution in 1848. However, very soon 
they became frightened by the spirit they 
had themselves raised, and turned round 
and helped to destroy those whom they had 
urged to rise against the Government. Dur- 
ing the Bismarckian era German trade and 
industry prospered greatly. The impecuni- 
ous Prussian nobility had intermarried 
with the wealthy mercantile and industrial 
families, and thus the business men had 
become penetrated with the love of titles 
and decorations of monarchism and of re- 


action. 
The men of the old Liberal Party, which 
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has been rechristened the German People’s 
Party, are now conservative in everything 
except the name of their party. They are 
working hand in hand with the old con- 
servatives. Herr Stinnes bought a very 
large number of newspapers, which he 
turned into organs of reaction, and the 
great industrialists now control indirectly 
a very large number of the so-called inde- 
pendent papers by means of giving or with- 
holding advertisements. While the mo- 
narchical Conservative Party directly at- 
tacks the republic with ever-increasing vio- 
lence, the German People’s Party, though 
paying lip service to democracy, stealthily 
undermines the republic by all means. in 
its power. Both Conservatives and _ so- 
called Liberals wish to bring the Govern- 
ment into contempt and to make it hated 
and despised. Their propagandists pro- 
claim unceasingly that Germany was 
forced into the war by the Allies, that she 
was not defeated, that the ever victorious 
army was stabbed in the back and mur- 
dered by the men in power and their 
friends, who, not satisfied with destroying 
the army, are now endeavoring to destroy 
the State and the nation by handing over 
the people to the exploitation of the Allies. 
Unceasingly the Germans have been in- 
formed alike by the Conservatives, the in- 
dustrialists, and the Liberals that the demo- 
cratic leaders are traitors in the pay of the 
Allies, that they ought to be exterminated, 
that Germany can be saved only by resist- 
ing the demands of the victorious nations. 

Largely in order to make reparations 
impossible, the so-called German Liberals 
have brought about the depreciation of 
German currency. The tremendous decline 
of the mark has been of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the industrialists, both eco- 
nomically and politically. It has practi- 
cally wiped out their prewar indebtedness. 
It has transferred gigantic sums of money 
from investors in fixed interest-bearing se- 
curities to the manufacturers. It has also 
furnished those who do not wish to pay 
reparations with an excellent argument, 
although the real wealth of a nation does 
not depend on the value of its paper 
money, but on the value of the national 
production. Last, but not least, the collapse 
of the mark has created widespread dissat- 
isfaction among millions of German in- 
vestors. The German people are exceed- 
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ingly thrifty. Millions of Germans had 
invested their savings in Government and 
city securities, or had put them into the 
savings banks, which, before the war, con- 
tained more than $5,000,000,000. The 
value of all these savings has been reduced 
to practically nothing, and the unfortunate 
owners are of course greatly embittered. 
The organs of the reactionaries tell the 
people day by day that the new republican 
Government and the Allies, and especially 
the former, are responsible for their ruin. 
Thus passionate hatred against the repub- 
lic has been raised among those who as a 
rule are the most law-abiding. 


It is widely believed that the German 
reactionaries have no chance of seizing 
power because, although they may furnish 
large numbers of leaders, they cannot se- 
cure the followers. At first sight that view 
seems correct. However, closer examina- 
tion reveals the fact that the reactionary 
elements in Germany are far stronger than 
is generally assumed. 


THEIR CHANCES OF SUCCESS 


In political struggles good organization 
and able leadership are of the very great- 
est importance. The monarchists are sup- 
ported by the majority of the officials, 
the officers, the police, the Judges, the 
teachers, the university professors and the 
university students, who have been the 
most determined champions of the mon- 
archy for centuries. The great Govern- 
ment apparatus continues to be controlled 
by monarchists, and the majority of the 
people of the middle class are probably 
also monarchists. On the other hand; 
the workers in shop and factory are large- 
ly republican or socialist. The great 
German trade unions contain about 8.,- 
000,000 members. Apparently their power 
is irresistible. However, it must not be 
forgotten that a great many workers have 
lost their savings through the depreciation 
of the mark, that many are disappointed 
with the present Government and that the 
monarchical idea is so deeply rooted that 
a reactionary coup d’état may meet only 
with half-hearted resistance among the 
well disciplined Germans, who have been 
taught that obedience to orders given is 
their first duty. 

Above all, it must be borne in mind 
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that the vast majority of the agricultur- 
ists, both landowners and peasants, are 
hostile to democracy, are reactionaries. 
The strongest weapon of the democratic 
workers against the reactionaries is the 
general strike. At the time of the Kapp 
attempt the monarchists were defeated by 
the general strike which was then declared. 
The agricultural reactionaries, however, 
possess as potent an economic weapon as 
the democrats. If the town workers can 
create confusion by stopping work, the 
agriculturists and peasants can bring ir- 
resistible pressure to bear upon the town 
workers by refusing to supply them with 
food. 

If one tries to balance the chances of 
the two sides, should it come to a struggle 
between democracy and reaction, it ap- 
pears that possibly the larger number of 
people in Germany are democratically in- 
clined. The monarchists, nevertheless, 
control the Government machine, and they 
are supported by the great majority. of 
the middle class and particularly by the 
officers of the old army, who would act 
with ruthless determination and who would 
be able to organize reactionary armies. 
Although vast quantities of arms have been 
handed over and destroyed, large secret 
deposits still exist. The democratic towns 
are practically completed disarmed. On 
the other hand, the reactionary coun- 
try districts are well furnished with weap- 
ons and ammunition. Arms can more 
easily be secreted on farms and estates 
than in town houses. 


BavariA ROYALIST STRONGHOLD 


Bavaria, one of the strongholds of reac- 
tion, remains particularly well armed. If 
it should come to a struggle, the Bavarians 
could easily mobilize and arm several hun- 
dred thousand men. It is noteworthy that 
the murder plots seem to have been or- 
ganized from Bavaria, that fugitive assas- 
sins have been hidden in that country, and 
that General Ludendorff and other reac- 
tionary officers have taken their domicile 
there. 

Bavaria has been anti-Prussian for many 
decades. The Bavarian Monarchy is far 
older than the Hohenzollern, and has a 
strong historic claim upon the German 
imperial crown. A Bavarian Prince was 
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chosen German Emperor long before the 
advent of the Hohenzollerns. When, in 
the course of ages, the struggle between 
Austria and Prussia became acute, Bava- 
rian rulers and statesmen dreamed of a 
triple German federation. They wished to 
create a union of South German States, 
dominated by Bavaria, which would hold 
the balance between Prussia and Austria 
and would thus dominate and rule Ger- 
many. Bavaria merged herself in Germany 
against her will. She was forced into a 
union with Prussia by the threat of an- 
nihilation, but she never forgave the Prus- 
sians. Prussia was hated in Bavaria, and 
as long as Prussia was autocratically gov- 
erned, Bavaria and the other South Ger- 
man States were democratically inclined. 

Now, when Berlin has become demo- 
cratic and radical, socialist and commu- 
nist, the Bavarians have become reaction- 
ary and monarchist. Prince Rupprecht, the 
Bavarian pretender to the throne, goes 
about Munich like a King.- Bavaria is a 
monarchy in disguise, and if Prince Rup- 
precht gave the signal the people would 


DECLINE IN 


cline in the Fall of 1919, when some 

8,000,000 tons were being built. Ac- 
cording to figures given by Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter of Shipping, world shipbuilding is now 
actually below the pre-war level. That the 
fall is still continuing is seen by the fact 
that, whereas in April some 3,679,622 
gross tons were in hand, the July 1 figures 
show that the world total had declined to 
3,235,430. Stoppage of construction had 
affected Great Britain more thaf all the 
other maritime nations combined. The 
sritish total was 300,000 tons below pre- 
war figures; England, however, has the 


cine in construction began to de- 
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acclaim him King and have him crowned. 
Apparently he does not think that his hour 
has come. Possibly he wishes to be -not 
merely King of Bavaria, but Emperor of 
Germany as well. Many Germans have 
become weary of the Hohenzollerns since 
the flight of William II. and of his son. In 
view of Bavaria’s armed strength and de- 
termined attitude, Prince Rupprecht has a 
better chance of obtaining the German 
crown than any Hohenzollern claimant. 
Democratic Germany may possibly be con- 
quered by Bavarian armies. However, it is 
conceivable that a victorious Bavarian 
Prince would for some reason or other de- 
cline the imperial crown. At any rate, the 
monarchic feeling is becoming stronger 
and stronger in Germany and it seems al- 
most hopeless to expect a peaceful settle- 
ment. It seems likely that the differences 
which divide monarchists and republicans 
will have to be settled by fighting. The two 
sides are well balanced. Hence the strug- 
gle between them may be very protracted 
and very sanguinary, and it may lead to 
intervention from without. 


SHIPPING CONSTRUCTION 


greatest tonnage under way at present. 
Some of the other maritime nations show 
increases. The total work under way in 
German shipyards is estimated at 500,000 
gross tons, or about 200,000 tons more 
than any other country except Great 
Britain. 

Danzig alone is reported to be build- 
ing 45,000 tons of merchant ships. Italy, 
France and Holland still retain their 
tonnage position. Japan shows the least 
decline, her decrease being only 1,800 tons 
from April 1 to July 1, 1922. The United 
States still has its 6 per cent. of the total, 
as in 1914. 
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Iron medallion, by Ludwig Gies, ‘*‘ America’s Contribution to the War, 1914-1917.’ Against a background of New 
York skyscrapers is seen a fantastic craft, with a monster’s head swallowing dollars, and a cargo of munitions 
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HERE was a time, during the early 
part of the World War, when it 
seemed to please the German people 

to see medals struck off, one after the 
other, to celebrate their prowess and skill 
in war. Their output of medals, by the 
year 1917, numbered 580 different va- 
rieties. As expressions of popular feel- 
ing they were apparently under the same 
sort of control as the German press. Of 
peculiar interest were those representing 
such subjects as “The March on Paris,” 
the “Gott Strafe England,” the “ Sinking 
of the Lusitania,” the “Attack on Ver- 
dun,” and “ America’s Contribution to the 
War.” These and many others may now 
be seen in a most interesting collection im 


the Department of Coins and Medals in 
the great British Museum at London. 
For the benefit of those who have not 
had the opportunity of seeing these ex- 
traordinary specimens, a few words rela- 
tive to the art of making them may not be 
amiss. Medals are pieces of metal, round 
or oval, cast in a mold or struck between 
dies, having usually on both sides designs 
in relief, and sometimes with inscriptions 
which commemorate a famous person or 
event. They are not, like coins, issued by 
the Government necessarily, although they 
sometimes are. They differ further from 
coins by the fact that they are not used as 
a medium of exchange. Thus it is that 
various kinds of metal—gold, silver, 
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Loewental’s medal of General von Kluck, who was expected to take Paris, but didn’t. 


Reverse 


side shows the German eagle, perched on a gun’ emplacement, gazing at distant Paris. The 


bronze and iron—are employed in their 
construction, though bronze is more often 
used than any other material. 

The medal, or “ medallion,” as it is now 
called, was first made in the time of the 
Roman Empire to commemorate historical 
events, and usually bore the portrait of 


some imperial personage, with an illustra- 
tion of a famous deed or event on the 


reverse side. The art of the medallist 
fell with the Western empire in the fifth 
century and was not revived till the time 
of the Renaissance in Italy. Then, in- 
stead of being struck, like coins, as they 
had been in Roman times, they were cast 
in molds, and were artistic and beautiful 
in design, as well as larger and in much 
hicher relief. Many of the medals of 


/ + 


A Zeppelin raid on London, by F. Bue. 


medal is iron 


this time, noticeably those of Pisanello, 
Pasti, Primavera and Cellini, are works 
of art rivaling in interest the production 
of the great painters and sculptors of that 
time. But this, like many another beau- 
tiful form of art, deteriorated after the 
Renaissance. In Germany, interest in 
medals did not develop until the time of 
Albrecht Diirer, in the sixteenth century, 
when he made a few unimportant models. 
His work was followed by that of several 
other men, without note, in that century. 
It was the World War which caused 
a number of men in Germany to 
produce a series of works in bronze and 
iron which are truly astonishing in con- 
ception. Among the first of these artists 
to put into permanent form the wartime 


Medal of iron. On one side a portrait of Count 


Zeppelin, on the other the artist’s conception of an air raid on the Tower Bridge 
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GERMAN WAR MEDALS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


medallion, by Goetz, of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. 











Reverse shows Neptune seated on 


a submarine between two periscopes, shaking his fist at a sinking merchant ship. Inscription, 
**God Punish England ” 


emotions of Germany was A. Loewental. 
He it was who designed the medallions, 
“To Paris in 1914” and “ General Oberst 
von Kluck.” The first of these shows 
on the obverse a bust of General von 
Kluck and on the reverse a naked Fury, 
riding on horseback and brandishing a 
flaming torch; below, in the distance, is a 
town in flames. The inscription on the 
medal reads, “To Paris—1914.” The 
second one has on its obverse a side view 
of General von Kluck, while on its reverse 
is a large German eagle, perched on a gun 
emplacement and gazing at the distant 
fortifications of Paris. 

All this seems curious enough now, but 
there was a time when it seemed not only 
possible but even probable that the naked 


Fury would soon be knocking at the gates 
of Paris. And the great German eagle, 
perched so complacently on the gun em- 
placement—how it suggests that time in 
1914 when it was almost if not actually 
in sight of the Eiffel Tower! 

Next, from the hand of this same Loew- 
ental, came the “ Grand Admiral von Tir- 
pitz”” medal. On the obverse is a full 
front view of the fierce old Admiral, 
whiskers and all. On the reverse is 
Neptune rising from the sea and blowing 
a conch shell; in the background is the 
English coast. The inscription on it con- 
sists of that famous phrase, “ Gott Strafe 
England! ” (God Punish England), with 
the date, “ 18th of February, 1915.” 


The occasion of Germany’s decision to 





The attack on Verdun. Obverse shows Crown Prince on horseback. Reverse represents Germany 
victoriously wrestling with France. Inscription, ‘‘ Verdun, 1916 ”’ 
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Iron medal, 
at the Cunard office. Inscription, 

with munitions, in the act of sinking. 
marine, May 5, 1915.’ 





resort to unrestricted destruction of mer- 
chant shipping was considered great 
enough in that country to cause more ‘than 
one medal to be struck; hence we have one 
on the same subject by K. Goetz. In this 
one may be seen, on the obverse, a similar 
portrait of the “ Gross Admiral,” and on 
the reverse Neptune seated on the top of 
a submarine between the periscopes, 
shaking his fist at a sinking merchant 
ship; another submarine and another mer- 
chant ship are visible in the distance. The 
inscription is the same as that on Loewen- 
tal’s, “Gott Strafe England, 18th Feb- 
ruary, 1915.” Thus did Germany glory 
in the sufferings caused by the “Gross 
Admiral ” and his submarines. 


The next medal of note was one to cele- 
biate an act which sent a thrill of horror 
around the world. This piece of metal 
is known as “The Sinking of the Lusi- 
tania,” the work of K. Goetz. On the ob- 
verse may be seen a figure of Death selling 
tickets at the Cunard office. A prospec- 
tive passenger holds a newspaper with the 
words, “ Submarine Danger.” A German 
standing beside him holds up a warning 
finger. The inscription at the top, freely 
translated, reads, “ Business first.” On 
the reverse, the Lusitania, represented as 
laden with munitions of war, airplanes 
and the like, is heeling over and about 
to sink. On the upper part of the medal 
is the proud inscription, “ The Liner Lusi- 


tania, Sunk by a German Submarine, May 
5. 1915.” 


This medal was put forth in 
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by Goetz, of the sinking of the Lusitania. 
‘ Geschaeft 
Below, ‘‘ The Liner Lusitania, Sunk by a German Sub- 
(The actual date was May 7) 








Obverse side shows Death selling tickets 
uber Alles.’’ Reverse, the Lusitania, laden 








the same spirit which caused all Germany 
to celebrate the cruel deed with rejoicing 
and to give the school children an extra 
half holiday on account of it. It seems 
incredible, but there in the British Museum 
is the medal with its convincing message, 
recalling the fact that in the course of the 
war German submarines destroyed the 
lives of 16,000 noncombatants—defense- 
less men, women and children. 

Another medal was struck at the height 
of the German success in making Zeppelin 
air raids on London. It was designed by 
F. Eue and represents, on the obverse, 
Count Zeppelin, the inventor of the airship 
used for these raids. On the reverse is a 
representation of an air raid on London 
on Aug. 17-18, 1915, showing the Tower 
Bridge with two Zeppelins hovering behind 
it, shells bursting in the air beside them 
and searchlights mingling with the flames 
of the explosions below. 


One of the outstanding events of the 
great war was the attack and defense of 
Verdun in 1916. The heroic resistance of 
the French, at the cost of hundreds of 
thousands of lives, will never be forgotten 
by the civilized world. This city was to 
have been the special prize of the Crown 
Prince of Germany, but, thanks to the 
patriotic sacrifices of the French people, 
the city never fell into the hands of the 
Teutons. About the time of the first 
great attack a medal was struck in Ger- 
many showing what was to be but never 
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was. It has on the obverse a portrait of 
Crown Prince Wilhelm on horseback; he 
is in the act of leaping over the walls of 
the beleagured city; in his hand he flour- 
ishes “The Good Old German Sword,” 
which his father so loved to extol. On 
the reverse is a nude figure crowned with 
oak leaves, wrestling victoriously with an- 
other that clutches the broken sword of 
France. The heavy guns are beside them 
on the parapets of Verdun. On a gun 
emplacement are the words, “ Verdun, 


1916.” The artist’s dream never became 
history. 
A medal of considerable interest to 


Americans came out about the time the 
United States entered the great struggle, 
and was, no doubt, supposed to be sarcas- 
tic. It was called “ America’s Contribu- 


tion to the War, 1914-1917.” It was the 
work of Ludwig Gies, who did several 
pieces of this sort. “ America’s contribu- 
tion,” according to Gies, was a fantastic 
sort of boat, with an ugly monster’s head, 
on the top of which was Uncle Sam’s hat. 
The creature’s mouth is full of dollars, 
which it is trying to swallow. The craft 
is laden with munitions of war, and it is 
evidently just setting off from the Port of 
New York, for there are the skyscrapers 
just behind it. 

I might go on indefinitely, telling of 
many more of these curious German 
medals of the World War which may be 
seen in the British Museum; those which [I 
have mentioned, however, will serve as 
samples to show the bent of the Teutonic 
mind. 








Silver medal of Major General von Kluck. 
brandishing 


Fury on horseback, 
‘“*To Paris—1914.’’ 





Reverse, a naked 
a flaming torch. Inscription, 


Made by Oertel and Loewental 





A Bismarck medal, also in silver. Figure of Bismarck in 
armor, drawing his sword, is standing in a boat among waves. 
Latin inscription, ‘‘ For the rest, I hold that Britain must be 


destroyed ”’ 
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THE FLEMISH ISSUE 
IN BELGIUM 


By Dr. Nei, vAN AKEN 


A Graduate of the University of Louvain and an 


American Veteran of the 


The grievance of Belgium’s Flemish-speaking citizens due to 
discrimination against their language 


World War 








Majority of the people 


forced to use the speech of the minority or suffer in many ways 


terests of the Flemish People, on 

March 15, 1919, forwarded to 
Woodrow Wilson at Versailles. France, 
after repeated unsuccessful attempts to 
reach him through various diplomatic 
channels, a note which read as follows: 


7 x Committee of Defense of the In- 


Our committee, voicing the interests of a popu- 
jation of over four million people, expresses its 
confidence that alike with the Poles, the Jugo- 
slavs, the people of Ukrainia, the Finns and the 
Irish, the Flemish people will see its future safe- 
guarded by the Peace Conference on the basis 
of full autonomy within the Belgian State. No 
permanent peace will be possible in Belgium un- 
less our people shall have found absolute securi- 
ty that it will no longer be governed, educated, 
tried in courts of justice or led in its army in a 
language not its own, but in its old Dutch ver- 
nacular, and will be enabled to regain its ancient 
glorious civilization, instead of being kept down 
under foreign influence. ‘[he immense sacrifices 
of the Flemish people in this war-—80 per cent. 
of the Belgian Army on the Yser having been 
Flemish—give it a double claim to the right of 
being made the master of its own destiny, and 
we appeal to you as the defender of the world’s 
right and justice to see this claim granted. 


The committee accompanied this note 
with a memorandum of some 100 pages 
setting forth in detail the history of the 
Flemish people from the first centuries 
of our Christian era, its struggles for rec- 
ognition of its racial rights, its contribu- 
tions to civilization and its aspirations as 
a nation up to the present time. The note 
and the memorandum were received by 
Mr. Wilson at Versailles and their receipt 
acknowledged in a letter to the committee 
of May 21. 1919, signed by Gilbert T. 
Close, confidential secretary to the Presi- 
dent. That is the last ever heard of the 
matter. 

But the Flemish question was not per- 
mitted to lie dormant. When it had be- 


come evident that from the Big Four at 
Versailles no reparation of an age-old and 
intolerable injustice could be expected, the 
Flemish people themselves, stirred by the 
pitiful stories of their boys on the Yser, 
decided to take the matter in hand and to 
end. once and for all time, a condition to 
which they ascribed, among other glaring 
injustices, the loss of thousands of their 
best and bravest on the fields of Flanders. 
One of their leaders, a professor of Lou- 
vain University, expressed it to me thus: 

We were compelled to sacrifice countless num- 
bers of our boys simply because they spoke Flemish 
only, their mother tongue, instead of French. 
This made it impossible for them to understand 
the commands of their French-speaking officers, 
and it was seized upon by the authorities of the 
army, whose administration is in French, to send 
Flemish-speaking soldiers into the trenches to fill 
the places of the Walloon or French-speaking 
soldiers who were given the safe and soft jobs 
behind the lines, in what you call your Service 
of Supplies. Our proportion of casualties should 
not have exceeded 57 per cent. of the total, 
which is the proportion of Flemish people in 
Belgium, whereas it was at least 85 per cent., « 
28 per cent. above our rightful quota. 


If the Flemings constitute 57 per cent. 
of the population of Belgium, why has this 
condition of inequality been allowed to 
exist, not only in the army, but in the 
courts of justice, in education and in the 
general administration of the country? 
The fact may be explained in the light of 
Belgium’s history. 

We all remember Caesar’s “De Bello 
Gallico,” wherein he speaks of the divi- 
sion of Gaul and says that “ horum om. 
nium fortissimi sunt Belgae.” The Flem- 
ings of today, those who inhabit the Bel- 
gian provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, Lim- 
burg, East and West Flanders, are not the 
descendants of Caesar’s Belgians, but 
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rather of the Franks, the Friezians and the 
Saxons. Ever since the invasion of ‘the 
above-named five provinces by the Ger- 
manic tribes in the fifth century, the Flem- 
ings, as they then commenced to call 
themselves, have lived separately in lan- 
guage, in art and literature, in customs 
and traditions, from the Walloons, or 
those who today inhabit the Southern prov- 
inces of Belgium and who, with other 
neighboring French-speaking people, might 
be called the original “ Belgae ” of Caesar. 
This would make the Flemish claim to a 
separate language over fifteen centuries old. 

In the succeeding centuries the Flemings, 
together with their northern neighbors. 
the people of the Netherlands, later called 
Holland, developed along racial lines as 
different from the people of Wallonia or 
the Walloons as the Germanic character 
is different from the Latin. Although in 
the course of time the two component parts 
of the Low Countries were often separated 
by invasions, annexations and diplomatic 
dickering, there really never has been an 
essential cleavage of culture or language 
between the Dutch and the Flemings; nay, 
Netherlands culture, literature and art, as 
Professor P. Geyl says in his “ Holland 
and Belgium,” begin in Flanders; the first 
Dutch poets and painters are Flemish; the 
Flemish intellectual supremacy was bro- 
ken when the wealthiest and most enter- 
prising inhabitants of the South Nether- 
lands, now Flanders, fled before the ad- 
vancing armies of Parma to add lustre to 
the classical period of Dutch history. 


During the three centuries preceding 
830, while Holland kept step in the march 
of progress with the leading countries of 
Europe, Flanders became a football of 
imperialistic nations, being in turn part 
of the Netherlands, of Spain, of Austria, 
of France, until the frequent changes of 
internal administration and its almost con- 
stant political bondage caused a stagna- 
tion in its cultural development and a 
deadening of racial aspirations. In 1815, 
the Flemish provinces were once more 
made a part of the Netherlands under Wil- 
liam I., King of the Netherlands and Duke 
of Luxemburg. This lasted until Oct. 4, 
1830, when, as a result of the Brussels 
revolt instigated by French revolutionaries, 
the Flemish provinces were joined to Wal- 
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lcnia, and made an independent State to 
be known as Belgium. ‘his is the King- 
dom of Belgium today. From that year 
dates the revival of Flemish nationalism 
and especially of the Flemish language. 

Secure in the guarantee of perpetual 
neutrality on the part of the great powers, 
Flanders felt the awakening of its aspira- 
tions and prepared to take once more, as 
in the days of its mediaeval glory, its 
place among the leaders in art and litera- 
ture of the world. Immediately, however, 
it butted its head against an immovable 
French obstruction in the form of a 
Francophile King and his equally Franco- 
phile political followers. These showed 
a violent reaction against the linguistic ten- 
dencies of the fallen Dutch régime, and in 
order to draw the Flemings away from the 
language and customs of their northern 
neighbors, French was made by royal de- 
cree the official and compulsory language 
of the new kingdom. 

The shock of the unexpected blow 
stirred the young blood of Flanders to ac- 
tion. At first the Flemish movement was 
mainly literary, vaguely nationalistic and 
rhetorical. Only after 1870 did it begin 


. to effect legislative reforms. These were 


thought to bring to an end the reign of 
French as the exclusive official language 
in the law courts, in the army and, in 
1883, even in the State schools. The ef- 
fect, however, of these concessions was 
more negative than positive. In Flanders 
the Flemish language had received offi- 
cial recognition on an equal footing with 
French, but the French-speaking officials 
in Flanders made of the law a dead letter, 
and there was no provision made to give 
punitive sanction to the new legislation. 
When the war broke out in 1914 there 
existed in the whole of Belgium not a 
single state primary or secondary school, 
not a single high school or college, where 
a complete course of education was given 
to Flemish pupils in their own Flemish 
language; at Brussels and in the principal 
suburbs of the metropolis there existed 
not one Flemish grade school for a popu- 
lation of 100,000 Flemings. The Flem- 
ish language was barred from the internal 
administration of the Government service, 
even in Flanders, and the Belgian Army 
was administered in French exclusively. 
Flanders, “la terre classique de l’agricul- 
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ture,’ as the French themselves were 
pleased to call it, had no agricultural col- 
lege for its boys; the only one in existence 
was that at Gembloux, in the midst of in- 
dustrial Walloonland. Belgium had, as it 
has today, two Government universities, at 
Ghent and at Liége; the other two, at 
Louvain and Brussels, are private institu- 
tions. At the University of Ghent, in the 
heart: of Flanders, French was used ex- 
clusively, and for that reason the Flemings 
could not consider that institution as a 
centre of influence and education among 
the masses it was supposed to serve. 

One of the concessions granted to 
Itanders was the law stipulating that 
French be made obligatory in Flanders 
as a second language, and that Flemish 
he taught as a second language in Wal- 
lonia. In Flanders this provision was en- 
forced in all grammar schools; among the 
Irench-speaking Walloons it remained a 
dead letter. 


TREATMENT IN THE COURTS 


As to the administraiion of justice in 
Belgium, various laws on the statute books 
provided for the use of either Flemish or 
French in the courts, and all candidates for 
a judge’s chair in Flanders had to submit 
evidence of at least an elementary knowl. 
edge of Flemish. But here is the difficulty 
which the Flemish movement seeks to re- 
move. All lawyers in Flanders have made 
their studies at a®Frenche university and 
from French law books and codes. How 
can they be expected to conduct a client’s 
case in a language with whose technical or 
professional nomenclature they are not 
familiar? More than once I have heard a 
Flemish lawyer commence his pleadings in 
French and, as a sop to his client, wind up 
his peroration in badly pronounced Flem- 
ish. This is bad enough, but what is worse, 
it has happened (case of Coeck and 
Goethals) that Flemish prisoners have 
heen executed after a trial in French which 
they did not understand, while it appeared 
later that they were innocent of the crime 
and could have proved their innocence if 
they had understood French. 

Coming to the Government administra- 
tion in Belgium, the greatest injustice to 
the Flemish-speaking population is evi- 
denced by the statistics which show that 
against one Flemish-speaking official in 
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Flanders there could be found seven who 
spoke French only, or a very imperfect 
l'lemish, due to the law which required 
each Flemish candidate for a public office, 
even for that of‘ mail carrier, to have a 
thorough knowledge of two languages, 
whereas the Walloons were required to 
know French only. The result was that at 
a public examination for the civil service 
there would be found one Fleming against 
half a dozen Walloons. All textbooks of 
the public service, all reports, all official 
communications were in the French lan- 
guage. From a social economic standpoint 
alone the results for Flanders are deplor- 
able. The Flemings are practically doomed 
to remain the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water while their more fortu- 
nate compatriots, the Walloons, gather the 
plums from the official tree and are the 
recipients of Government favors, exemp- 
tion from active military service, and the 
like. 
FLEMINGS IN THE WAR 


Such was the condition of the Flemish 
people before the war. When in August, 
1914, the Germans broke through the 


. yanks of the small Belgian army hastily 


gathered at the German border, Flanders 
as one man arose, forgot its quarrels with 
its Walloon neighbors, forgot its struggle 
for equality of treatment, flocked around 
ihe tricolor of a common country, left its 
harvest rotting in the fields to enter the 
army, where it took orders as best it could 
from French-speaking commanders and 
held the enemy until their French ally 
could gather and organize its forces for a 
stand at the Marne. The rest is history. 
But let it not be forgotten that, except for 
the relatively small damage to Liége, it 
was the Flemish part of Belgium that was 
ravaged and laid waste; Flemish Louvain, 
with its splendid university, was sacked; 
Oudenaarde, Termonde, Ypres, Passchen- 
daele and scores of other Flemish towns 
and villages were wiped off the map, so 
that it is no exaggeration to say that 90 
per cent. of the material damage as well 
ac of the physical and mental suffering 
inflicted upon the civilians of Belgium 
during the four years of German occupa- 
iion was silently and courageously borne 
by the Flemish. 

It will ever be a mystery how the Flem- 
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ish soldiers who, as mentioned above, con- 
stituted 85 per cent. of the combatant 
forces of the Belgian army, could so far 
stifle their racial feelings, suppress their 
legitimate desires and aspirations, and sub- 
mit to the bullying at the hands of French- 
speaking officers for four terrible years, 
unless it be explained in the light of their 
love for a common cause. Not later than 
a few weeks ago, on July 30 of this year, 
ihe idol of the Flemish people, Professor 
Daels of the University of Ghent; world 
renowned as Belgium’s foremost writer on 
medical topics, who for four years was 
constantly with the Flemish boys.in the 
irenches, publicly pictured at a meeting of 
Flemish patriots in Bruges the humilia- 
tions to which the Flemish soldiers were 
constantly submitted by their Walloon 
commanders. “Count off! And the first 
among you who dares to count off in 
Flemish gets eight days in prison.” (“ Et 
maintenant numerotez vous, et le premier 
aul ose se numeroter en flamand a huit 
jours de cachet. En avant, marche! Un, 
deux!”) And he himself, although an 
officer, was told by a major commanding 
a battalion made up of nearly all Flemish 
soldiers, “Je vous defends de jamais 
parler un mot de flamand en ma pré- 
sence!” 


Tue Activist MoveMENT 


But what about the activists and the 
Council of Flanders? Were not the Flem- 
ings traitors to their country when they 
played into the hand of von Bissing, as- 
sisted him in organizing a Flemish State, 
separate from the rest of Belgium, ac- 
cepted from him favors and emoluments 
in the form of monetary grants and diverse 
privileges, counseled with him and helped 
him to establish a Flemish university at 
Ghent and in other ways connived with 
him against the unity of Belgium? 

It cannot be denied, and is not condoned 
unto this day by the most ardent Flemish 
leaders, that a handful of misguided 
Flemish hotheads allowed themselves 
to fall into a cleverly concealed trap 
to serve the purpose of their Ger- 
man oppressors. The majority of 
these are today suffering for their 
folly either in prison or by self-banish- 
ment from Belgium. We must, however, 





not lose sight of the circumstances. Out 
of a score of “traitors” tried by the 
courts of Belgium not one has been execut- 
ed, many have received minor jail sen- 
tences and some have been freed—proof 
of my contention that in the heat of the 
war this defection of a few Flemish made 
far better propaganda than it makes 
truthful history today, in the sense that 
both the purpose and the extent of the 
activist movement were enormously exag- 
gerated. Only very few of the activists 
were really pro-German, and Pan-German- 
ism played a very insignificant part in the 
whole movement. As to their ultimate ob- 
ject, they even disagreed among them- 
selves. A few wanted to make Flanders an 
independent State; others, like the com- 
mittee quoted in the beginning of this 
article, wanted to establish complete self- 
government within the kingdom, while 
others again wanted to ask for the author- 
ity of the invader to help them carry 
through certain reforms, such as the sepa- 
ration of some administrative services or 
to establish a Flemish university at Ghent. 
When the Belgian Government finally re- 
turned from Havre, a violent reaction set 
in against all activists, which was only nat- 
ural. An attempt was made to involve the 
whole Flemish movement in their disgrace, 
and even in the United States it has been 
asserted repeatedly that the activists were 
the originators of the Flemish movement, 
when it is well known that it has been in 
existence ever since 1830. 


In spite of the failure of the activists, we 
must ascribe to them a complete alteration 
of the scope and outlook of :the Flemish 
movement. Their idea about the connec- 
tion between the movement and interna- 
tional politics is now pretty generally ac- 
cepted, although, of course, the war itself 
would have had the same effect. But their 
conception of Belgium as a tool of. France, 
and of Flanders as a nation, has been sur- 
prisingly fruitful. 

From the very first day of the establish- 
ment of a Belgian kingdom, in 1830, the 
Belgian Government has sought and ob- 
tained the influence of its French neigh- 
bors in its plan to Frenchify Flanders. It 
was only in the latter part of the preced- 
ing and the beginning of this century, how- 
ever, that these efforts became centralized 
and methodical. They took definite form 
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in the last ten years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the then French Minister to 
Belgium, M. Bournée, took a hand in the 
public propaganda. The Alliance Fran- 
¢aise spread out its wings over Belgium, 
and a dozen or a score of other agencies of 
like purpose might be enumerated here. 

After the war this French propaganda 
took on a new form; the signing of a 
defensive military alliance between France 
and Belgium—a treaty, by the way, which 
has never been recorded with the League 
of Nations because of the “ military se- 
crets ” it was said to contain—is a matter 
of record. We know the close co-operation 
of the two countries in all disputes with 
the other members of the Entente at the 
various post-war conferences held recently. 
Follow the French press in Belgium and 
note how with practical unanimity every- 
thing that is*French, that comes from 
France, that deals with France, is treated 
as if the interests of Belgium and France 
were identical. 


THe Rea GRIEVANCE 


Are, then, the Flemings against all that 
is French? Emphatically no! They are 
pro-Flemish rather than anti-French; their 
fight is against usurpation by a minority 
of the rights of a majority. They object 
to being made part and parcel of a Latin 
civilization or culture distinctly at vari- 
ance with their racial charactertistics. 
They recognize the beauty of French art 
and literature; they are willing to learn, 
speak and write, and do speak and write, 
French after having learned their own 
language, wherein they follow the example 
of their Dutch neighbors; they are proud 
of the traditions of their race and its con- 
tributions to art and culture; they are not 
willing to sacrifice their own identity in 
order to be merged with a race alien to 
their own customs and traits; they love 
Belgium—did they not prove it between 
1914 and 1918?—and because they love it 
they want it to remain independent as a 
nation, instead of being made, as Camille 
Huysmans expressed it, a subsidiary of 
France; they do not believe that the King 
of Belgium can never be anything but “a 
prefect of France,” as the Dutch statesman 
Groen van Prinsterer called him more than 
half a century ago. 

The Flemish feel that, united in a 
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common language expressive of their 
racial characteristics, they will be able to 
resist all attempts on the part of the 
french and their Walloon followers at 
Drussels to make Belgium the vassal of its 
southern neighbor. To reach this unity 
cf language, it is necessary that Flemish 
he restored to a position of equal promi- 
nence with French in the law courts, the 
school, the army and the Government ser- 
vice of Belgium as a whole, and to a posi- 
tien of predominance over the French 
language in Flanders. But this emanci- 
pation of the Flemish language will re- 
mein a chimera as long as the leaders, the 
professional classes of Flanders, are 
forced to acquire the tools to make them 
leaders in a French atmosphere, under 
French influence, from French teachers, 
in French institutions of higher education. 
Therefore, the first point on the Flemish 
program is the Flemification of the French 
University in the heart of Flanders. Once 
that point has been gained,’ it will be a 
matter of time only before the unification 
of Flanders is established. 


terein lies the answer to the question 
asked in the beginning of this article: 
Why, if they are the majority, did not the 
Flemish people long ago rise in their might 
and force, through the ballot box, public 
recognition of their rights? The leaven 
of French influence among the educated 
classes of Flanders, its doctors, lawyers, 
higher clergy and Government officials. 
iias so permeated the upper structure of 
Flemish society that for decades only a 
few daring and far-seeing of its leaders 
have lifted their voices in behalf of the 
ijemish cause. The worst enemies, there- 
fore, of a united Flanders are within its 
own bosom. 

A few minor points have already been 
gained by the Flemish leaders at Brussels. 
The real test of their strength comes in 
October of this year, when, upon the re- 
iurn of Parliament from the Summer re- 
cess, the question of a Flemish University 
at Ghent will be one of the first and by 
far the most important points of discussion 
on the legislative calendar. The struggle 
will be worth watching. Once that object 
has been attained, it will be. interesting to 
see what further policy the Flemish lead- 
ers will pursue. For eventually a solution 
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will have to be found of the question; an 
autonomous Flanders in a Federated Bel- 
gian State, or a continuance of the, present 
political construction of the kingdom with 
equal rights in all respects, enforced by 
law, of the two component parts of Bel- 
sium, Flanders and Walloonland, similar 
to the position of the three component 
parts of Switzerland. A relatively small 
hut noisy and energetic minority, called 
the Front Party, because its leaders are 
mostly veterans who served at the Flan- 
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ders front in the war, advocate autonomy; 
the large majority, the far-seeing and con- 
servative leaders of the old Flemish move- 
ment of prewar days, think that their fight 
shall have been won with the public rec- 
ognition of equal rights as defined above. 

Belgium’s problem is an interesting one 
to the student of history and of interna- 
tional relations. It deserves the closest at- 
tention on the part of all fair-minded 
Americans who admire a plucky fight for 
a worthy cause. 


GREEK DEMOCRACY AND KING CONSTANTINE 


dP 


To the Editor of Current History: 

HERE appeared in the August CURRENT 
History a letter from Mr. J. Genna- 
dius, entitled “ The Truth About Con- 

stantine and Venizelos,” representing a re- 
ply to a letter from Mr. Tsamados. Therein 
Mr. Gennadius tells us that “the people 
of Greece are the most democratic people 
of Europe,” which is true, but he then goes 
on to assert that the Greeks enjoy liberties 
more extensive than those possessed by 
Americans, and that the President of the 
United States wields far greater powers 
than the constitutional sovereign of Greece. 
Mr. Gannadius fails to indicate to us any 
article in the United States Constitution 
which empowers the President to eject from 
office the duly elected representatives of 
the nation, and to dissolve Congress at will. 
Yet this arbitrary power is vested in a for- 
eign-born ruler by the present Constitution 
of Greece. Mr. Gennadius would do well 
to study the Constitution of the United 
States, and compare it with that of Greece, 
not only in this, but in other respects. 
“The Greeks are devoted to King Con- 
stantine,” he says. This devotion to the 
King and the royal family was shown by 
the peaceful but thorough expulsion of the 
whole royal family from Greece! In call- 
ing the King “ the brilliant strategist.” Mr. 
Gennadius obviously alludes to the Turko- 
Balkan wars of 1912-13, wholly ignoring 
the fact that all the credit for those Greek 


victories belongs to the great Greek states- ‘ 


man now in exile, Eleutherias Venizelos. 
How about the King’s disgraceful defeat in 
1897 by Turkey? And how about the 
Asia Minor expedition of 1921, in which 


By E. A. FRaNncos 


40,000 Greek youths were slain under the 
King’s incompetent leadership by the un- 
organized hordes of the Turkish insurgent 
leader, Mustapha Kemal, and the King was 
forced to beat an ignominious retreat? 

The “unpublished statement” | alleg- 
edly made by Mr. Venizelos in December, 
1915, to the effect that “ Greece is not yet 
ready for a republic, and may not be ready 
for centuries,” sounds like a fairy tale. 
First of all, it was cited by Paxton Hibben, 
an American publicist with Danish sympa- 
thies, who favors Greece’s Dano-Greek 
King. The truth about Constantine must be 
sought from more impartial sources, such 
as Demetra Vaka’s, “ In the Heart of Ger- 
man Intrigue” and “ Constantine, King 
and Traitor,” or Herbert Adams Gib- 
bon’s “ Vengeance.” 

Mr. Gennadius cites several alleged in- 
stances of “ maladministration ” while Mr. 
Venizelos was in office. The cases referred 
to, if they have any element of truth, have 
no political significance, and constitute no 
proof that the Greek people love monarchy. 
Such slanderous animadversions against 
Venizelos serve well the mediaeval oligar- 
chy at Athens, which, vampire-like, sucks 
the lifeblood from the heart of the Greek 
Nation. The census of 1910, the last census 
taken in Greece, shows that illiteracy totals 
65 per cent. Meanwhile four royal palaces 
are maintained by public funds, while 
every member of the royal family draws 
a princely salary out of the pockets of the 
poor, and the general welfare of the coun- 
try is utterly neglected. The patience of 
the Greek, however, has its limits. 
University of Minnesota, Aug. 7, 1922. 
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Permanent Court of International Justice at the session where the first decision was handed 


(2) Oda of Japan, 


(3) Bustamente of Cuba, (4) Nyholm of Denmark, 


(5) Weiss of France, 
(9) Altamira of Spain, (10) Anzilotti 


THE NEW HAGUE 


By Witutam ATHERTON bU Puy 


HE Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at The Hague has 
handed down its first and second 

decisions, thereby giving a demonstration 
of itself in actual operation and putting a 
climax to a world endeavor which has 
lasted for a generation. As the first de- 
cision was being given (Aug. 10, 1922), I 
sat there at a table down in front, just as 
reporters do in a_ police court in the 
United States, and made notes on a bit of 
yellow paper. I was somewhat moved, 
however, by the thought that this might 
mark the turning point of world relations, 
that this might be the fork of the road, 
that this solemn President of the great 
court might be the traffic policeman of 
future events, directing them into the way 
of judicial settlement. 

There were eleven black-robed Judges 
who went to make up the panel for hear- 


ing the case at issue, and one could hardly 
fail to be impressed with the manner of 
men they were. They were a gray and 
elderly group of individuals, nearly all 
three score years or more of age. They 
were members of many nationalities, for 
they had been selected, without regard to 
country, from those jurists of the world 
which had gained most distinction. At the 
left sat Judge Beichmann of Norway, the 
huge, raw-boned descendant of a Viking. 
Next to him sat Oda of Japan, dark, dimin- 
utive, international authority of the 
Orient. The third man was Bustamente 
of Cuba, that near-American who, when he 
is at home in Havana, directs a staff of 
twenty-four attorneys. The fourth man 
was Nyholm of Denmark, who sat for 
many years as Judge of the Mixed Courts 
of Egypt. Number five was M. A. Weiss, 
formerly of the French Foreign Office 
and author of many treatises on inter- 
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down. 
(6, centre) Loder of Holland, 


of Italy, (11) Neguleseco of Rumania 


The eleven Judges seated at the bar are, 
(7) Finlay of Great 


left to 
3ritain, (8) 


right: (1) Beichmann of Norway, 


Moore of United States, 


COURT AT WORK 


national law. Then came Loder of Hol- 
land, who was just then reading the first 
decision impressively in his excellent 
French. Lord Finlay of Great Britain, 
who hails from the home of golf at Nairn, 
in Scotland, rugged-faced, pouched- 
cheeked and venerable, flanked the Pres- 
ident on his left. After him came John 
Bassett Moore of the United States, genial, 
mellow and dapper, his white hair parted 
in the middle and his gray beard trimmed 
in immaculate Vandyke style. Then came 
Altamira of Spain, who writes literary 
criticisms for the English reviews; An- 
ziotti of Italy, professor and editor of an 
international law journal in Rome; and, 
finally, Negulesco of Rumania, who 
boasts the only mustache in the court not 
frosted by time. 

The story of how this court came into 
being after much travail seems worth put- 
ting together now that the thing is actually 





accomplished. It may be remembered that 
back in 1899 the nations were assembled 
for the first effort of the present era at ar- 
riving at a means of maintaining the peace 
of the world. Their representatives met at 
The Hague under the call of the Czar of 
Russia. For many months they debated 
the possibilities that lay in establishing for 
themselves some agency that would so 
function as to provide a substitute for war. 
The best that they could do, under the cir- 
cumstances which then existed, was to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a so-called In- 
ternational Court of Arbitration, which was 
not a court in being, but merely a panel 
of judges, 135 distinguished men from 
many nations, from which might be se- 
lected, upon occasion, a court to decide 
some specific difference between nations. 
Thus it was not an actual court which was 
established, but a means under which it 
was possible to create a court. 
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This International Court of Arbitration 
has been resorted to by various nations in 
the settlement of eighteen different dis- 
putes that have arisen in the last twenty- 
three years. At the very moment that the 
new Permanent Court of International Jus- 
lice was handing down its first decision, 
the Court of Arbitration was hearing a dis- 
pute betwen the United States and Norway 
over a,claim that the latter country had 
against the former for the seizure of ships 
under construction when America entered 
the war. I sat for a while in this court and 
it seemed quite home-like to hear the 
Western drawl of Senator Sutherland of 
Utah as he argued this case. 

The Court of Arbitration, however, was 
but a beginning toward a permanent judi- 
cial establishment constantly in session, at 
which the progressive nations aimed. When 
the Second Hague Conference met in 1907, 
therefore, Elihu Root, then Secretary of 
State, instructed the American delegation 
to attempt to create “ a permanent tribunal 
composed of Judges who are judicial of- 
ficers and nothing more, and who will de- 
vote their entire time to the trial and de- 
cision of international cases by judicial 
methods.” Upon the insistence of the 
American delegation, the Second Hague 
Conference devoted itself almost exclu- 
sively to an attempt to establish this court. 
In fact, it came tragically near actually 
setting it up. The nations agreed on every 
point but one — that of the method of se- 
lecting the Judges. Even this problem 
seemed to offer no material difficulty un- 
til Senhor Barbosa of Brazil arose and 
demanded equality of representation in the 
court for the smaller nations. Costa Rica, 
he said, should have equal representation 
with Great Britain. His demand was sup- 
ported by representatives of many of the 
smaller nations. A deadlock ensued. The 
court failed of establishment. 

I remember talking at length, in those 
dark days after the World War broke out, 
with Horace Porter, venerable American 
diplomat, who had worked through those 
hopeful months at The Hague. His theory 
was that but for the objection raised by 
the representative of Brazil, the court 
would have been established in 1907 and 
might have gained such prestige by 1914 
that it could have prevented the great war. 


Thus may the action of one Nindividual 
from Latin America have been responsible 
for the greatest tragedy of the ages. Oddly, 
the same Senhor Barbosa is today one of 
the Judges at The Hague. 

With the’ failure to establish this court 
in 1907, the idea of it went into a 12-year 
eclipse. When the powers met at Ver- 
sailles in 1919 and the first draft of the 
League of Nations covenant was made, it 
contained no provision for this court. As 
this had always been a favorite project 
with American jurists, the Bar Association 
of New York City, fearing that it woul 
be forgotten in the stress of war settle- 
ments, passed a resolution calling the at- 
tention of the Peace Conference to The 
Hague attempt to set up a world court. 
end asking that it be provided for in the 
Peace Treaty. The conference did there- 
after act to this end. Whether or not its 
action was due to this resolution is not 
known. 

The Treaty of Versailles did not act- 
ually provide for the court, but instructed 
ihe Council f the League of Nations, 
which it crea.ed, to formulate plans for 
such a court and submit them to the na- 
tions. This the Council did, and a com- 
mittee of jurists of international reputa- 
iion was appointed for the task. Elihu 
Root and James Brown Scott of the United 
States were on this committee, which took 
up the permanent court idea at exactly 
the point where it had been left at The 
WYague, providing for a means of choosing 
the judges and for a separate treaty creat- 
ing the court which should be submitted 
to the nations of the world. The judges 
were elected by the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations from a list which 
included the name of almost every distin- 
suished international jurist in the world. 
The treaty was submitted to the nations 
and approved with greater dispatch than 
any treaty that had ever been so sub- 
mitted. Thus did the Permanent Court of 
International Justice come into being. 

In the meantime, Andrew Carnegie, 
Laird of Skibo and manufacturer of steel, 
had given to the court at The Hague his 
famous Peace Palace. Today one finds 
throngs of tourists from all over the world 
visiting this palace as though it were a 
shrine. An imposing turreted and gabled 
structure it is, standing in the midst of 
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spacious, carefully tended grounds. Here 
the Permanent Court of Justice holds its 
sessions. In its Hall of Justice President 
l.oder was reading the court’s first deci- 
sion when I entered. 


This first case was based upon a technis 
cal point in the interpretation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Holland wanted to 
hnow if the International Labor Office, 
zlso a child of this treaty, had acted prop- 
erly in seating the delegate of its workers 
at the International Labor Conference last 
year. There had been rival claimants to 
a seat, and controversy as to which had the 
proper credentials. The point was im- 
portant, since this labor conference. which 
is held annually for the purpose of im- 
proving the conditions of the people of the 
world who work, must be assured that its 
actions are just, else it might lose stand- 
ing. The action which it had taken was 
sustained by the court. 

The second case heard by this court was 
‘pon a question raised by France and also 
had to do with the activities of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. That office had 
interpreted the word “ industry,” as used 
in the treaty, to include agriculture. The 
French Government maintained that it did 
not include agriculture and that the Inter- 
national Labor Office was “ incompetent ” 
in matters of agriculture. The court again 
sustained the International Labor Office, 
thus further clarifying a situation that, but 
for it, must have remained obscure. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice is the Supreme Court of the world 
in actual operation. It places itself at the 
disposal of the nations of the world for 
the settlement of any dispute which can- 
not otherwise be reached, providing a ju- 
dicial means for settling disputes that 
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have hitherto been settled by war. Thus 
may it come to pass that nations will form 
the habit of settling their differences in 
court as do individuals, rather than by a 
resort to force. 

Every stable nation in the world, with 
the single exception of the United States, 
has ratified the protocol creating this 
court. That protocol is entirely aside 
from the Treaty of Versailles and the 
League of Nations Covenant, and the 
United States could ratify it without bind- 
ing itself in any way to the treaty or the 
League. Secretary Hughes says that the 
United States cannot enter this court until 
a provision is made for our nation to par- 
ticipate in the election of the judges. 
These judges are chosen by the Council 
and the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Not being a member of the League of Na- 
tions, it would be necessary that a special 
provision be made to admit representatives 
of the United States upon the occasion of 
the election of the judges. so that’ they 
could sit for that purpose alone. At The 
Hague it is suggested that if the United 
States should ratify the court treaty with 
the reservation that this ratification is not 
to be effective until satisfactory provision 
is made for American participation in the 
election of judges, the way would be im- 
mediately opened for our entry into the 
court. America’s reservation would be 
accepted by the nations and the proper 
action taken to allow the seating of her 
delegates when occasion arose. This ar- 
rangement can be made at any moment 
that the United States expresses a desire 
for it. 


[The Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice has adjourned until June 15, 1923, unless 
an extraordinary session is found to be necessary 
before that date.] 





BULGARIA’S PEASANT RULE 


AND FOREIGN FOES 


By CONSTANTINE STEPHANOVE 


F all the conquered States in the 

World War Bulgaria was handled 

most severely at the Paris confer- 
ence. Her boundary lines were reduced 
to a sordid minimum, and her finances 
were dealt a fatal blow by the imposition 
of an indemnity of 2,250,000,000 francs 
in gold. Still, because of her central geo- 
graphical position in the Balkans, Sofia, 
her capital, continues to be one of the 
greatest factors in Southeastern Europe, 
focusing in itself the interests of the great 
powers. 

Other States so harshly treated would 
have been driven to desperation—to in- 
ternal strife and revolution. That is what 
the world expected to see happen in Bul- 
garia after her terrible national catastro- 
phe, which was a consequence of her entry 
into the great war. And that is why the 
European and American press is ever 
ready to consider as truth almost every 
report generally issued from interested 
Balkan quarters, announcing “ Bulgaria in 
a state of revolution,” or the abdication 
or flight of King Boris. 

Thus on May 22 last two Sofia corre- 
spondents, whose wish proved father to 
their thoughts, wired that civil war had 
broken out in Bulgaria, that Wrangel 
troops had taken up arms against the 
Government and the local Communists, 
that Premier Stambolisky had concluded 
a secret alliance with the Soviet delegates 
at Genoa. that Bulgaria had declared itself 
a republic, and King Boris had fled to 
Varna. Nothing of the kind had occurred, 
yet these false reports were readily re- 
printed by the American papers. 

We who reside in the capital of Bul- 
garia can testify that the twenty-second 
day of May was one of the quietest in the 
history of the country. No _ revolution 
whatever broke out anywhere in the land. 
The undesirable Wrangel Generals had 
been quietly seated in a first-class ex- 
press car and deported out of the country 


two weeks before. The unruly Communists 
were busily engaged at their work in the 
factories and workshops, and the peasantry 
in their fields. King Boris had had no 
reason to flee to Varna, but, together with 
his amiable sisters, Nadejda and Eudoxie, 
was at Sitnyakovo, his favorite Summer 
residence. Premier Stambolisky was suc- 
cessfully pleading his country’s cause at 
the Genoa conference. It may not be out 
of place here to recall the dispatch from 
Genoa announcing what had taken place 
there: 

During the discussion of the demands of the 
Bulgarian delegation a proposition was made to 
refer them to the League of Nations. Italy, 
however, insisted that they be decided by the 
conference. Lloyd George promptly seconded 
Italy. recalling before the members Stambolis- 
ky’s opposition to Bulgaria’s entry into the 
World War and his trials in prison. The Eng- 
lish Premier finished by saying that “old Bul- 
gaia has disappeared with the ex-King. Mr. 
Stambolisky and King Boris have acted very 
loyally and deserve to be recompensed.” The 
French delegate, M. Barthou, expressed his 
cordial adhesion to the opinion of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The Italian press is devoting numer- 
ous articles to these decisions of the confer- 
ence, taking them as a great success for Bul- 
garia. 

Bulgaria could not have wished for a 
more solemn and authoritative recogni- 
tion of her honest efforts to fulfill her 
treaty obligations. One of her four de- 
mands was the application of the minority 
clause in the Balkans. It is needless to 
say that such action on the part of the 
three great powers caused a thrill in cer- 
tain Balkan capitals where the minority 
question has always been exceedingly 
nauseous. Herein lies the motive of the 
false reports just mentioned. Stambolis- 
ky’s triumph at Genoa happened on May 
11. The Balkan quarters of intrigue set 
themselves in motion at once with a view 
to counterbalancing its good effect upon 
the world, and by May 22 they had suc- 
ceeded in serving the foreign press with 
another “ Bulgarian revolution.” And in 
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BULGARIA’S 


spite of the repeated refutations of these 
malicious reports, the agencies which set 
them going have plenty of reason to be 
pleased with the results. 

While Bulgaria’s enemies were spread- 
ing further calumnies to the effect that a 
Soviet republic was to be proclaimed and 
the bourgeoisie crushed by a combination 
of the Peasant and Communist Parties at 
Sofia, the Government of Bulgaria was 
suddenly confronted with the following 
ultimatum, which was presented to Gen- 
eral Fitchef, Bulgarian Minister, at Bu- 
charest: 

The Rumanian Government in its behalf and 
in behalf of the Serbian and Greek Govern- 
ments begs to call the attention of the Bul- 
garian Government to the fact that the incur- 
sions of bands into Rumanian, Serbian, and 
Greek territory is assuming a dangerous char- 
acter, which is bound to have very serious con- 
sequences, if Bulgaria fails to take the neces- 
sary steps against these actions threatening the 
security and peace of the neighboring States. 

Four days later, on June 10, Premier 
Pashitch of Jugoslavia, in an interview 
given to the Belgrade papers, made this far 
more explicit statement: 


The Bulgarians declare they have at their 
disposal no armed force to suppress the activi- 
ties of the bands. We told them that if they 
do not have it, we have it, and would pursue 
the bands by entering into their (Bulgarian) 
territory. 

Three weeks earlier, however (May 21), 
the semi-official Belgrade daily, The Bal- 
kan, voicing the general sentiment of the 
Serbian jingos, had said: 


Disorders have set in in Bulgaria. The par- 
tisans of Stambolisky, conjointly with the Com- 
munists, have introduced a reign of terror. It 
is the duty of our Government to send our troops 
and occupy Sofia. 


Here, in plain language, the occupation 
of Bulgaria is proposed by her neighbors, 
who are constantly looking for a pretext 
—and manufacturing one if they can find 
none in fact. The “ serious consequences ” 
alluded to in the ultimatum of the three 
Governments is but a diplomatic term for 
“ occupation,” which the Bulgarians have 


come to know quite well. 

As all the other pretexts had failed, Bul- 
garia’s neighbors agreed on the bandit 
problem as the most plausible one, and 
they have been exploiting it ever since. In 
the early Summer Premier Stambolisky re- 
turned home just in time to answer per- 
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sonally the complaints of Rumania, Serbia 
and Greece, and to calm the spirits of his 
countrymen. On June 14 he made in the 
Sobranje a long statement in which he 


boldly declared: 


Gentlemen, you are again harassed by the 
“bandit nightmare.” I categorically declare that 
the Government has no hand in the bandit ac- 
tivity. On the contrary, it is doing all in its 
power to stamp it out. But don’t forget that if 
the territory of adjacent countries is infested with 
them, that simply shows the existence of causes 
favoring that evil. In their territory there have 
been incorporated people who are clamoring for 
their rights. To the complaints of our neighbors 
we could only propose an international inquiry 
commission to investigate the bandit question. 
Our neighbors, however, gave no heed to our pro- 
posal. We appealed to the League of Nations, 
but again nobody paid heed to our request. 
Now we are proposing a mixed Serbo-Bulgarian 
commission, believing that this proposition of 
ours cannot be easily rejected without risk on the 
part of our neighbors of exposing themselves )e- 
fore the world. Owing to our honest efforts to 
fulfill our treaty obligations, no matter how 
heavy, we have gained the good-will and friend- 
ship of the great democracies of the West, a fact 
which Mr. Lloyd George publicly confirmed. I am 
in a position to assure you that Bulgaria -is 
guaranteed against any attack from outside. 


Though the Opposition papers severely 
criticised and even laughed at _ the 
optimism of the Prime Minister, his public 
utterances acted magically upon the 
people. The Opposition, which was 
growing daily more rabid and determined 
against the “ peasant dictatorship ” headed 
by Stambolisky, which it holds responsible 
for a hundred and one failures in its home 
policy and for a “naive, awkward and 
provocative foreign policy,” had during 
this second year done everything for the 
overthrow of the peasant régime. To that 
end all the Opposition parties (eight in 
number), with the exception of the Com- 
munists, their inveterate enemies, have 
acted as one. They have even resorted to 
fusion, the Gheshoff and Daneff parties 
setting the example, followed by the off- 
shoots of the Stambuloff party. In the by- 
elections they formed local blocs against 
the Government. A general bloc, includ- 
ing all of them except the Moderate So- 
cialists, is well-nigh an accomplished fact. 

The Agrarian Cabinet, moreover, has, 
on account of its mania for radical reforms, 
arrayed against itself nearly all cultural 
organizations, societies and _ institutions. 
Not a single cultural institution in the 
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country has been gained by the present 
Government. For over two years there has 
existed a most intense antagonism between 
the Government and the \Holy Synod. As 
a result of an unprecedented meddling 
with the university’s autonomy, all the 
professors considered it below their 
dignity to remain in it, and quitted it en 
masse. Thus the only higher institution of 
learning the country possesses has been 
closed, and its 6,000 students have been 
dispersed. The Academy of Sciences took 
a stubborn stand against the Government's 
orthographic reform imposed by an edict 
and a law. The bar and the Lawyers’ As- 
sociation have repeatedly protested against 
the Government’s interference in matters 
outside of its competence. Over 6,000 re- 
serve officers publicly denounced and 
snubbed the War Minister because of his 
efforts to destroy their harmonious life and 
fellowship and because of his branding 
them as traitors. No Government. has ever 
been so harsh and brutal toward the large 
Macedonian population, over 300,000 


strong, refugees from their unhappy land. 


The measures employed by M. Alexander 
Dimitroff, the late Minister of War, in 
many ways the ablest man the Agrarian 
Party had produced and himself a Mace- 
donian, were so drastic that they cost him 
his life. 

After returning from Genoa, Premier 
Stambolisky succeeded in imposing his 
peasantry as the ruling party for the third 
year, which feat, considering the gigantic 
obstacles that had to be surmounted, has 
won for him and his sturdy rustics the ad- 
miration of the world and the fear of the 
near-by States. The latent vitality, cohesion 
and solidarity of his party organization 
have surprised all. While in Jugoslavia. 
Rumania and Greece, not to mention other 
countries, there have heen repeated Minis- 
terial crises. in Bulgaria a peasant Gov- 
ernment—the first one of its kind in the 
history of the world—has from April. 
1920, until today stood as an adamantine 
rock against surging obstacles and dangers 
both at home and abroad. Stambolisky has 
fitly been called the Lloyd George of Bul- 
garia, and many say it is easier to be 
Premier of Great Britain than of Bulgaria 
just now, surrounded as she is on all sides 
by foes. 


THE Party CONGRESS 


The power of the Peasant Party and 
Government was shown in an unmistak- 
able manner during the third Congress of 
the party, which took place on May 28, 
29 and 30 last. Curiously enough, the 
Communist Party and the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Association had booked their an- 
nual Congress in the same week. As Sofia 
is virtually in the hands of the central 
organizations of the old, or bourgeois, 
parties, which had left no stone unturned 
in order to compromise and overthrow the 
“detestable rustic coterie,” it was feared 
that the week would not pass without a 
serious clash and bloody incidents _be- 
tween peasant delegations and their many 
political opponents. It is to the credit of 
the entire Bulgarian people that the three 
opposing Congresses held their various 
sessions amid the greatest calm and order 
ever remembered on similar occasions. 


The Peasant Union, indeed, did capture 
the capital. Three days before the Con- 
gress began, peasant delegations com- 
menced swarming into the city, headed by 
brass bands and ‘by village choruses sing- 
ing newly composed peasant marches. 
Fifty thousand delegates, mostly clad in 
motley village garb, fur coats and sheep- 
skin caps, formed the largest procession 
ever witnessed by Sofians. Hundreds of 
placards were being tossed in the air, bear- 
ing unique inscriptions, some of which 
were: 

The Plow, the Hoe, and the Spade Feed the 
World, That’s Why the Peasant Will Govern this 
Nation. 

The Land Belongs to the Cultivator. 

Agrarians Throughout the World, Unite! 

Death to the Profiteers and Parasites! 

The Bulgarian Peasant is Peace’s Sincerest 
Friend. 

We are for the Brotherhood and Federation 
of All the Jugoslavs. 


At the Congress the past policy of the 
Government ,was endorsed, and President 
Stambolisky, who was greeted with frantic 
cheers, was unanimously asked to continue 
tc lead the party and head the Govern- 
ment. What sent a shock through the 
body of the Opposition factions were 
Stambolisky’s words spoken on this oc- 
casion: 


if the bloc of the old, let 


** Comrades, 


















us say dead, parties desire our fall, let 
them pull us down at the polls if they can. 
Gone are the days of King Ferdinand, when 
he called and dismissed Governments as 
fancy moved him. Today we have in his 
stead a real constitutional Czar and a truly 







To the Editor of Current History: 


N your issues of April and May last your corre- 
spondent gave a brief outline of the situation 
in Fiume during and after the coup of March 

3, when Italian Fascisti drove President Zanella 
and forty-nine members of the Fiume Assembly 
into exile, and established a military dictatorship 
over the city. That act was rendered possible 
only through the moral and material support 
which the Fascisti legionaries received from of- 
ficial Italy and from the Italian people. 

Fiume is a little town-state of only twenty- 
seven square kilometers and 50,000 inhabitants, 
cornered in the extreme end of the Adriatic, and 
its very existence, prior to the war, was known 
only to a few shipping centres interested in emi- 
gration. It undoubtedly owes its safety from 
Italian domination to American influence, which 
also saved its maritime trade from an irrevocable 
doom. After its annexation to Hungary in 1799 
as a “corpus separatum,” Fiume had kept all 
the rights of municipal antonomy, the use of 
Italian as the official language, its own police 
force, schools and so forth, and had prospered. 
Politically, however, the town was in a sad plight, 
because, notwithstanding the Hungarian pledge, 
it was evident even before the outbreak of the 
war that the Budapest Government was pursuing 
a policy of denationalization in Fiume. The in- 
tellectual part of the population could not accept 
without protest the illiberal policy of the Hun- 
garian rulers. Thus a situation arose in which 
the Croats, Hungarians and Italian-speaking popu- 
lation all scemed to be doing their utmost to 
keep the excitement in the city at the highest 
pitch. 


At the downfall of the Dual Monarchy after 
the war, Jugoslav troops first occupied Fiume, 
for, according to the Treaty of London, the city 
had been given to Croatia. Immediately a part 
of the Italian-speaking population, fearing Croa- 
tian rule, claimed annexation to Italy. The an- 
nexationist leaders well knew how to take ad- 
vantage of this outburst. While convinced that 
Fiume’s prosperity could not come from Italy, 
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representative Government brought for- 
ward by virtue of the last Parliamentary 
elections. Should, however, the young 


‘ King, too, forget his functions as a consti- 
tutional monarch, then we will show him 
the road to his old father.” 





IN FIUME 


they still tried to make the ignorant population 
believe that Fiume’s future welfare lay with Italy 
alone, while the majority of the propagandists for 
annexation were the same people who had sup- 
ported Hungary's policy of denationalization be- 
fore and during the war. Then came the long 
months of the d’Annunzio episode. After d’An- 
nunzio and his legionaries had been driven out, 
and after the Covenant of Rapallo had made the 
city a free State, Fiume was still held under 
Italian control. Italy spent millions, mobilized 
all her resources of men and means, and resorted 
to all kinds of threats and promises in the deter- 
mination to rule the city. . 

The whole Fiume question is economic. While 
the monarchy existed, Trieste enjoyed railway 
and commercial privileges which enabled it to 
compete with Hamburg and other northern ports. 
The downfall of the monarchy has changed all 
that. The northern provinces, for hich the river 
transit is more economical, now gravitate toward 
the Elbe ports, while Austria, with her reduced 
industrial possibilities, will be out of every market 
for many years to come. Should she resume 
even a part of her former activity, the Port of 
Trieste will no longer be a convenient outlet for 
her trade. Between this port and the Austrian 
frontier lies Jugoslavia, and as the railway dis- 
tances from Southern Austria—the only industrial 
provinces—are the same to Fiume or to Susak, in 
Jugoslavia, as they a-e to Trieste, it is easy to 
foresee in what direction her trade may be di- 
verted. With the completion of a short junction 
line of about 35 kilometers, all the transit from 
the Austrian frontier to Fiume or Susak will 
pass through Jugoslav territory only. This is why 
Italy has been doing her utmost to annex Fiume, 
or at least to hold it under her protection or 
control. 

The situation, however, is now nearing a def- 
inite settlement. Italy cannot in honor allow 
the Covenant of Rapallo to be brought to naught. 
The time is not far distant when President 
Zanella and the members of the Fiume Govern- 
ment can return, and then a new era will begin. 


Fiume, Aug. 3, 1922. 









RUSSIA’S INDUSTRIAL 


COLLAPSE 


By ABRAHAM EPSTEIN 





Inner causes of the Soviet Government’s failure to make either 
nationalization or decéntralization a success—Russia’s industrial 


exhaustion can be remedied only with the aid of foreign capital 
—-Failure of the new policy of leasing out the smaller industries 


Mr. Epstein, who is the Director of the Old 
Age Pension Commission of Pennsylvania, has 
recently returned from an extensive visit to Rus- 
sia, where he studied the economic and industrial 
situation at first hand. His impressive facts and 
figures indicate the extent of the economic ruin 
which faces the Soviet Government.—EpirTor. 


HEN Maxim Litxinov of the Rus- 

WV sian delegation to The Hague 

made the statement not long ago 
that Russia must have a credit of at least 
$1,000.000,000, he was in deadly earnest. 
|For Russia, even under the new economic 
policy of encouragement to private capital, 
is now confronted with the greatest crisis 
in its industrial history. After years of 
suffering from underproduction and con- 
sequent want, the present economic crisis 
brought about through overproduction 
end oversupply threatens even greater 
misery. What is the matter? How can 
overproduction be possible in a country 
that needs everything from pins to loco- 
motives? It is a part of the purpose 
of the present article to answer this ques- 
tion. 

Since the Bolshevist revolution of Octo- 
ber, 1917, Russian industry has passed 
through three distinct phases. First came 
centralization of all economic control in 
the Soviet Supreme Council of People’s 
Economy. This was accompanied by a 
} general destruction of productive powers, 
which resulted in an industrial paralysis. 
The second period began with the inaugu- 
2 ration of the new economic policy in the 
middle of the year 1921. This may be 
called Russia’s industrial Renaissance, 
markéd by an increase in labor efficiency, 
hy ‘resiimption of trade, and increased pro- 
duction. The third period, one of extreme 





industrial and commercial depression, be- 
gan with the opening of 1922 and has con- 
tinued to the present day. As the country 
seemed on the threshold of a new era it 
was confronted by the black threat of over- 
production, unemployment and financial 
disaster. bk 

In describing the first period, it is only 
just to give the Soviet Government its due. 
The Bolsheviki took charge of the business 
of an industrially backward country. Eng- 
land counts her industrial history in cen- 
turies; Russia in decades. About 85 per 
cent. of the population is still agricultural. 
In the United States there is now a balance 
of city and rural population. Even the 
highly developed countries, such as Great 
Britain, France, Germany and the United 
States, have the scars of battle still on 
them. Their war wounds have not yet 
healed. Russia_paid more for the war than 
any_other nation. Her_industry shared in 
this. The imperial war, according to con- 
servative estimates, consumed up to 70 per 
cent. of the annual production of the coun- 
try. When the Bolsheviki took over power 
about 30 per cent. of Russia’s_industries 
was then lying idle. These new managers 
inherited an industry from the days of the 
Czar which had adopted incompetence as 
a habit. Theft, graft and speculation had 
become second nature to large numbers of 
the Russian masses. The war had prac- 
tically exhausted the never adequate rail- 
road system. 

After the October revolution the civil 
war and the allied blockade which fol- 
lowed it made the situation still worse. 
Central Russia, the country’s industrial 
heart, was cut off from its arteries. The 
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great industrial towns of Moscow, Petro- 
grad, Tver, Ivano-Vosnesensk and others 
were deprived of the food supplies coming 
from Ukrainia and Siberia, and of their 
fuel supplies from the Donetz Basin. To 
make it vivid, it was as if the manufactur- 
ing centres of our Eastern States were de- 
prived of the coal regions of the Alle- 
ghanies and the wheat regions of the West 
and Middle West. What industries there 
were had to be devoted to the production 
f war materials. The best and most skilled 
factory workers had to abandon their tools 
and march to the numerous fighting fronts 
with which the new Government was sur- 
ounded. The blockade isolated Russia 
8 prevented it from securing the neces- 
sary machinery and manufacturing parts. 


THE Ruin or 1920-21 


By the end of 1920, when Russia con- 
cluded formal peace with the world and 
was enabled to concentrate on the indus- 
trial situation, there was an astounding 
state of affairs. The supplies and roll- 
ing stock left by the old Government were 
rapidly dwindling, and there were no new 
things to take their place. Russian indus- 
try was lying prostrate. The concentra- 
tion of authority in the Supreme Council 
of People’s Economy, theoretically con- 
templated to become the economic nerve 
centre, and destined to create the new 
order in Russia, resulted, in practice, in 
the setting up of the greatest bureaucratic 
machine the world has ever known, and 
made production practically impossible. 
All sorts of minor problems, in shops and 
factories in remote provincial towns, had 
to be referred to the “central,” or 
“head,” in Moscow. Frequently it took 
weeks for a letter to get there, and in 
many cases the shops were actually closed 
down while Moscow’s decision was 
awaited. Friction between the local man- 
agement and Moscow was incessant. The 
policy of nationalizing all factories, even, 
as some Communists told me, against the 
criginal wishes of Lenin, and the hope 
that by a single stroke of the concentra- 
tion of all power in the Supreme Council, 
Russia would make a short cut of the 
wastes of competition inherent in modern 
capitalism, resulted only in a continued 
decline of the standard of efficiency, and 
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brought the industrial life of Russia prac- 
tically to a standstill. According to a 
recent statement of U. Larin, one of the 
Soviet’s ablest econdmists, the industrial 
productivity of 1919 amounted to 1.7 or 
1.8 per cent. of prewar production. In 
1920 it was increased by 2 to 3 per cent. 
(Pravda, Feb. 16, 1922.) In some 
branches of the textile industry, for in- 
stance, the total output of 509,000 tons 
before the war dropped to 40,000 tons in 
1919, 30,000 in 1920, and 28,300 tons in 
1921. Even at the present time there is 
only about 15 to 20 per cent. of prewar 
production, according to the most radical 
estimates. 


Wages were paid in accordance with 
definite wage scales, but at no time were 
these enough for the securing of suffi- 
cient nourishing food. Frequently, these 
were not paid until months afterward, 
when the money was of little value. This 
was largely due to the inefficient bureau- 
cratic machine and to the lack of paper 
money, as the printing machines could 
not catch up with the falling rate of the 
ruble. Under such conditions the work- 
ers had to utilize their energy upon work 
or speculation on the side, or upon some 
form of graft. When I arrived in Russia 
last Fall I encountered numerous rail- 
road and other workers continually jam- 
ming the inside and outside of all avail- 
able freight cars—90 per cent. of the Rus- 
sian public travels in these cars—each 
carrying his sacks of flour hundreds of 
miles away from his place of work. Thev 
would buy their flour in a village or small 
town, sell it in a bigger city, or exchange 
it for a few pounds of sugar, a few ounces 
of saccharine, paint and the like, which 
they would in return trade in the village 
and thus make their living. For the pay- 
ment of one dollar, a railroad worker 
traveled with me for over three days in 
order to help me with my baggage, which 
I was advised to keep with me. He was 
supposed to report at work every day. 

The inadequate wage and the frequent 
non-receipt of it for prolonged periods of 
time forced many of the workers to steal 
the products manufactured and sell them 
for bread. A foreman in a textile fac- 
tory told me last Fall that the Govern- 
ment rarely received anything from the 
goods manufactured in the Government 
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factory in which he was engaged. Steal- 
ing. as well as payment in manufactured 
products, because of the lack of paper 
money, was so generally practiced that it 
is now admitted by Government officials 
that most of the goods produced were 
zctually taken away before they reached 
the Government warehouses. Of course, 
such practices are of little benefit to the 
workers, as they result only in the flood- 
ing Of the local markets and in the reduc- 
tion of the prices for these goods. 


By the Summer of 1921 the economic 
demoralization was complete. The coal 
and metal industries had _ practically 
stopped altogether. The Donetz Basin, the 
basis of Russian industry, had, because of 
the lack of foodstuffs, reduced production 
to the lowest minimum, hardly turning out 
more than was necessary for its own con- 
sumption. According to the speech of 
Rykov, it was expected, at the beginning 
of that year, that this basin would pro- 
duce at least 40,000,000 poods of coal a 
month. (A pood is forty Russian pounds 
and equals about thirty-six English 
pounds. Fifty poods make a ton.) Actual- 
ly there was produced less than 10,000,- 
000 poods a month. In July of that year 
the Donetz Basin turned out 9,000,000 
poods of coal, while it needed 8,000,000 


poods of this for its own consumption. In 


1914 this basin produced 1,684,000,000 
poods of coal. Before the war Russian 
industries consumed about 300,000,000 


poods of pig iron a year. The minimum 
amount necessary for 1920 was set at 60,- 
000,000 poods. In reality, according to 
Rykov, there was produced for the entire 
year only 6,100,000 poods of new pig iron. 

In the field of agriculture, also, there 
was noticed with every passing year a de- 
crease in the area cultivated, in the har- 
vest and in the almost complete disappear- 
ance of some of the most important crops, 
such as flax, hemp, linseed and the like. 
Only about 4 or 5 per cent. of prewar 
standards was produced in the first half 
of 1921. The number of days worked 
during 1920 for the entire manufacturing 
industry amounted to 200. In 1913 a 
miner turned out on the average 3,550 
poods per month. In January, 1921, the 
average miner’s production was 1,347 
poods per month, or about 45 per cent. of 
the prewar standard. The loss of time by 
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factory workers in 1921 had reached 3714 
per cent. Production during the first half 
of 1921, when compared to previous 
standards, amounted to 3 per cent. in the 
production of pig iron, 7 per cent. for 
cotton goods, and only rarely did produc- 
tion amount to 30 per cent. of prewar 
standards in any branch of industry. 


EFFECT OF DECENTRALIZING 


Such a state of affairs, it was obvious, 
could not be continued much longer. The 
policy of nationalization and centraliza- 
tion of power in the face of an unavoid- 
able economic breakdown had definitely 
failed in Russia. A complete change of 
policy was inevitable. When the Eighth 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets met in 
December, 1920, the hopelessness of the 
situation had already become clear. It 
adopted a_ resolution favoring decen- 
tralization and the granting of greater 
power to the local economic councils. (It 
may be of interest to note that this Con- 
gress, which, according to the Constitu- 
tion, represents the highest legislative body 
and is to formulate all chief Government > 
policies, did not at that time declare itself 
in favor-of the new economic policy. The/ 
change was announced through a decree 
adopted in March, 1921, by the Council 
of People’s Commissars, which is only in- 
directly elected by the Congress. The lat- 
ter endorsed the new step only in De- 
cember, 1921, when it was already in full 
swing.) 

With the ushering in of the new 
economic policy, or rather about six 
months after its first formulation, in 
August and September of last year, there 9 , 
began the second period of Russian in- 
dustrial life. It started out most promis- 
ingly. Soon after the enunciation of the 
new principle everything began to appear 
hopeful. The cities and towns revived 
and were filled with a new life. The barred 
and shuttered store windows and doors 
were again facing the sunshine. As if 
by magic, all sorts of food shops appeared 
filled with various kinds of canned goods, 
fruits and expensive meats and _ fish. 
Restaurants and cafés began to spread 
their nets. all over the large cities. There 
soon followed the opening of large stores, 
their windows displaying gorgeous eve- 








ning gowns, jewelry, silverware and an- 
tiques, and numerous book stores began 
to appear. Since one had to pay now for 
riding on a street car, tramway lines which 
had not operated since the revolution were 
reopened in Moscow and the other big 
cities. Ilianke, Moscow’s Wall Street, soon 
began to be crowded with speculators, 
dressed in expensive fur coats and hats, 
who at first timidly, and then more dar- 
ingly, would change your foreign money 
for you on a side street. In the Notary 
Public offices one had to wait his 
turn for days because of the rush 
of all sorts of contracts and deals of the 
revived and new middle class. The ruble 
continued to decline daily, but prices man- 
aged to keep pace by going up hourly. 
There was new life in Russia; a whiff of 
fresh air swept over its plains and hills; 
a rejuvenated spirit, a veritable Renais- 
sance. 

The new economic policy did not change 
things merely on the surface; it brought 
about fundamental improvements. The 
Supreme Council was completely reorgan- 
ized. One by one factories and industries 
were removed from the Government man- 
agement and put upon their own means, or 
were given over in lease, concession, and 
so forth. By Feb. 15, Bigdanov, the Chair- 
man of the Supreme Council, declared that 
about 75 per cent. of the Government in- 
dustries had been removed, in full or in 
part, from Government provision. The 
extent of this Government curtailment 
may be seen from the following few fig- 
ures: The Supreme Council had in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, 1,0433469 workers and 35,000 
Government clerks under its direct manage- 
ment. The Council of Labor and Defense 
reduced it for March to 859,500 workers 
and 21,000 clerks. In April another 155,- 
000 were sliced off, and in May some 173,- 
000 additional were taken off.. The pro- 
gram provided that by June, only 531,000, 
or about 50 per cent. of the February 
number, should remain under direct Gov- 
ernment management. 

{ The Government retained only the larger 
land more basic industries, which were 
laine efficiently and were in good con- 
dition. These were organized into various 
Government trusts and combinations, such 
as the flax trust, which unites about 40 
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per cent. of all the flax industry and em- 
ploys over 20,000 workers; the South Steel 
trust, which is expected to serve as the 
basis in the reconstruction of the metal in- 
dustry, and includes coal mines, coke 
ovens and the like, employing 35,000 
workers, and the Ivano-Vosnessensk Tex- 
tile trust, combining twenty-nine enter- 
prises with a total working force of over 
45,000. Similar trusts were organized in 
the chemical, wood, platinum and other A 
lines. Altogether there are nearly fifty 
such trusts and combinations. 


The Government combines were gener- 
ally successful in increasing production, 
raising the efficiency of labor and reduc- 
ing the labor turnover. These industries 
are given a good deal of freedom, and the 
relations between them and the Supreme 
Council have improved considerably. In 
some cases the increase in production — 
been phenomenal. Thus the hemp trust 
produced in September, 1921, 368,200 
poods, while in December of the same year 
it turned out 3,451,800 poods.- The South 
Steel trust produced in September, 1921, 
60.000 poods of cast iron, 3,336,000 poods 
of coal and 380,000 poods of coke, while 
in December of the same year it turned out 
491,000 poods of cast iron, an increase of 
over 800 per cent.: 7,414,000 poods of 
coal, more than doubling the previous 
amount, and 1,229,000 poods of coke, or 
trebling it in the four months. The cotton 
factories also increased production from 
4,200,000 meters in August to 27,000,000 
meters in December. The Dojiietz Basin 
also raised its production from 9,000,- 
000 poods of coal in July to 53,100,000 
poods in December. “a 


How OverpropucTion CAME 


Unfortunately, this period of prosperity 
could not long continue. New calamities, 
even more threatening than the previous 
ones, soon loomed up. The productivity 
increase during these few months was pos- 
sible only because it followed immediately 
after the harvest, when food was still 
pientiful and when there was some means A 
to buy the manufactured products. The i 
months of December and January marked } 
a break in this prosperity. Food again 
became scarce, and the industries found 
themselves overstocked with goods which 
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no one could buy. Russia’s market, it 
must be remembered, is that of agricul- 
tural peasants. With the famine condi- 
tions, there was little food to be exchanged 


for manufactured goods. The prodigious - 


decline in the paper ruble made it practi- 
cally impossible as a medium of exchange. 
The street rate of exchange stood at about 
90,000 rubles to $1 when I arrived in 
Moscow in September, and in May I re- 
ceived 4,500,000 rubles for $1 on the same 
exchange. The decline of the ruble and 
the impossibility of finding customers for 
the manufactured products resulted in the 
necessity at times of selling these goods 
below cost. The Government trusts could 
buy from each other and pay only in 
products. Many of the factories had to 
resort again to payment in products 
because they could not realize any money, 
thus sending prices further downward. 
This reached such a climax that it was 
reported in the Moscow papers that a co- 
operative in Ukrainia demanded twenty- 
four meters of manufactured goods for a 
pood of bread. The crisis had reached 
such a state that many industries were al- 
ready compelled to reduce their forces or 
shut down altogether. Many of the trusts 
and combinations were near bankruptcy 
when I left in May. 

The present crisis is a result of a num- 
her of complex and interacting forces. 
Russian industry is suffering from the 
lack of working capita essential to even 
the strongest estabfshments. This, in 
turn, is due to the lack of markets be- 
cause of the loy_purchasing power of the 
liussian masses resulting from years of 
war, low production and famine. The 
lack of capital is indicated by so signifi- 
cant an industry as the metal industry, 
which, according to this industrial di- 
vision of the Supreme Council, had a 
capital of 800,000,000 gold rubles in 
1912 and has only about 25,000,000 gold 
rubles now. Added to this is the fact that 
the Government is unable to pay for many 
of the products that it takes from its fac- 
tories. The disastrous insufficiency of 
railroads and rolling stock, as well as the; 
lack of an effective connecting link be-) 
tween the Government industries and the! 
peasant masses, makes the problem still 
more difficult. The Government organs 
are established only in the cities; the co- 
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operatives are still poorly organized to 
effect this link, and there is as yet hardly 
any private trade established by the peas- 
ants themselves. Underlying all these is 
the continuous impoverishment of the 
Kussian masses because of the rapid de- 
cline in the paper ruble. According to a 
recent statement by Mr. Eismont,:a mem- 
her of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of Public Economy, the actual 
money afloat—despite the tremendous new 
emissions, which increase every month— 
when changed at the market rate into gold 
rubles is becoming less and less. In 
March all the Soviet currency amounted 
to about 40,000,000 gold rubles, or $20,- 
000,000, which would make only several 
cents per person. (Pravda, April 4, 
1922.) A similar state of affairs was 
also revealed by the financial figures sub- 
mitted in July by the Russian delegates 
at The Hague. 

As a result, production is declining in 
most Government industries. The Donetz 
Basin reduced its production from _ its 
average of 2,040,000 poods per day in 
December, 1921, to 1,907,000 poods in 
January, 1,739,000 poods in February 
and 1,538,000 poods in March, 1922. The 
number of workers was also reduced from 
116,000 in December to 109,000 in Febru- 
ary.. What is even more discouraging is 
the fact that what was produced in the 
Donetz Basin is practically still there, be- 
cause of the lack of transport. The lack 
of trade is also indicated by the fact that 
from March 1 to March 24 the Moscow 
Central Trading Bureau, the leading trad- 
ing agency in Russia, concluded only 104 
transactions, totaling 655,000,000,000 
rubles (about $300,000 at the time). The 
bureau was visited during this time by 
seventy-four persons. (Izvestia, April 2, 
1922.) 

Practically all Russian economists and 
officials admit now that Russia will not 
be able to overcome this crisis through 
her own efforts. She must secure foreign 
aid. Her present plight represents the 
saddest of all industrial depressions—a 
great country dying for the lack of every- 
thing, on the one hand, and bursting with 
an overstock of goods on the other. 
Though many of the Russian economists 
now declare that they foresaw _ this 
crisis es inovitable, they admit that it has 




















































panacea 


come much earlier and has taken on a 
more serious aspect than they had antici- 
pated. The only remedy now, the Supreme 
Council admitted in its bulletin of March 
20, 1922, “is the additional attraction of 
private initiative, and economic and finan- 
cial assistance from abroad.” 


THe LEASING FAILURE 


The new economic policy, involving the 
retention in Government hands of the most 
efficient large scale industry, involved also 
the leasing out of the smaller and less 
productive industries for a number of 
years to private individuals and co-opera- 
tive associations. The unloading of these 
smaller enterprises was necessary in order 
to save the energy of the Government for 
the better equipped and more efficient in- 
dustries. The privately leased enterprises, 
it was hoped, would supply the local mar- 
kets with the every-day home necessities, 
equip the partly ruined establishments, re- 
store many of the idle factories, and pro- 
vide for the production of at least part of 
the Government needs by the help of pri- 
vate initiative. It was urged, at first, that 
only the smaller and less productive in- 
dustries should be leased out for a number 
of years, the lessees being required to 
make the necessary repairs, maintain a cer- 
tain standard of production, and pay the 
Government a definite percentage of the 
products. 


Judging from the point of view of what 
was desired, these leased-out industries 
have shown insignificant results so far as 
benefits to the Government are concerned. 
Last April the Supreme Council of Pub- 
lic Economy published a study of such 
factories as were found in seventy-six prov- 
inces. The report shows that there were 
altogether 12,500 undertakings to be 
leased out. These included flour mills, 
textile factories, metal shops, chemical and 
wood industries, as well as mines, leather 
works, and so on. All these together em- 
ployed but 90,000 workers—an average of 
seven to each factory—which made up 
but 414 per cent. of the industrial workers 
of Russia. 


The report indicated that the rate at 
which these industries were being leased 
out steadily progressed during the first 
few months, but soon declined. Until Nov. 
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1, 1921, there were leased out 31 perf Gent. 
of the total. During that month 1414 per 
cent. more were given out. In December it 
declined to 6 per cent. and in January to 
4.7 per cent. Though no figures were given 
for the months of February and March, 
the Supreme Council stated that there was 
hardly any increase during these two 
months. Thus assuming the January rate 
for these two months, it would mean that 
by the first of April about 65 per cent. 
of the industries were actually leased out, 
employing but 3 per cent. of Russia’s in- 
dustrial army. 
This record is, doubtless, not so bad for 
less than one year, if consideration it not 
taken of the fact that the original purpose 
was to lease out the most non-productive 
and idle places. The study reveals that 
88.8 per cent. of the industries leased out 
were active, while 75 per cent. of these 
were actually producing at the time. This 
would show that the middle-class elements 
did not start many new things, but simply 
continued the same work the Government 
was doing, attempting only to make some 
profit for themselves. 
It is interesting to note also that 57 per 
cent. of the lessees were private middle- 
class people, most of them former owners; 
that 38 per cent. of the enterprises were 
leased by various co-operative associa- 
\tions, and only 4 per cent of the proper- 
\ties were by Government organs. Larin 
remarks that wages, as found in these en- 
terprises, are not higher than in Govern- 
ment shops, and that the conditions of 
labor are infinitely worse. The profits to 
the Government are insignificant. The 
Moscow Government expected to secure 
from its leased-out industries an income of 
100,000,000,000 rubles a month, when, as 
a matter of fact, the total receipts for seven 
months amounted to but 6,000,000,000. 

. The hopes laid upon foreign concessions 
also did not materialize to any extent. The 
difficulties encountered are familiar to all 
who followed the bickerings at Genoa and 
The Hague. Despite all the spectacular 
trips and publicity connected with Rus- 
sian concessions, such as those of Wash- 
ington Vanderlip in this country, there 
was signed by the end of 1921, according 
to the official report of the Supreme Coun- 
cil to the Ninth All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, only one concession—that on the 
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asbestos mines assigned to Dr. Hammer of 
New York. An agreement had also been 
reached at that time with Haywood and a 
group of American workers for the ex- 
ploitation of the Kusnetz Basin. Since 
then a few more such deals, like that of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, were concluded. These attempts 
of American workers to help in the re- 
habilitation of Russia, praiseworthy and 
admirable as they are, are, of course, in- 
significant as compared with the actual 
needs, and perhaps illustrate only the 
depth of Russia’s industrial misery. The 
Supreme Council accredits the small prog- 
ress in this field to the legal guarantees 
required by foreign capitalist and to the 
economic and labor laws of the Soviet 
Government, which are the most advanced 
of any country. 


Hope Onty 1N AMERICA 


To what extent has Germany taken ad- 
vantage of this situation and how will the 
Rapallo treaty affect the reconstruction of 
Russian industry? The importance of this 
Russo-Germany treaty, both from a politi- 
cal and from an economic standpoint, can- 
not be denied. The two countries stand in 
mutual need, and have always had close 
commercial relations. In 1913 Germany’s 
exports to Russia amounted to 13.6 per 
cent. of all German exports, while her 
Russian imports amounted to 9.6 per cent. 
of her entire imports. England’s exports 
to Russia during the same year amounted 


to only 3.4 per cent. of her exports and’ 


4.9 per cent of her total imports. The 
French trade with Russia was even smaller. 
Furthermore, Germany is geographically 
nearest of all industrial countries, and, be- 
cause of the decline in the mark, sells 
goods more cheaply than any other coun- 
try. The importance of Germany in the 
rehabilitation of Russia is admitted by the 
industrial leaders of the allied countries, 
zs well as of the United States. 

Even before the conclusion of the Russo- 
German treaty German leaders _ like 
Stinnes and the Krupps displayed keen 
interest in Russian reconstruction. Early 
in the Fall Russia ordered 700 jocomo- 
tives in Germany, 85 of which had already 
arrived by February, 1922. By the end of 
April there was concluded a preliminary 
agreement with a German syndicate for 





the rebuilding of the ruined houses of 
Petrograd, as well as for the improvement 
of the city’s transportation, sewerage sys- 
tem and so on. In return, the Germans 
are to receive the right of exploiting a 
number of mines and forests. A publish- 
ing company (“ The Book”) was recently 
organized with stores in Germany and Rus- 
sia. Early in May regular airplane com- 
munication was established between Berlin 
and Moscow. A special trade journal— 
East European Export—is now published 
in Germany, devoted to German-Russian 
trade. A number of factories and hotels 
were also leased by the Germans, and since 
the Rapallo treaty the number has been 
increasing from day to day. Prospectuses, 
price lists, German maps and specimens of 
goods are constantly being sent to Russian 
merchants by German firms, which con- 
tinuously keep them informed of the state 
of the German market. 


Without minimizing all these efforts 
of the Germans to rebuild Russia, it is 
now obvious, however, that Germany can- 
not save Russia, or to any extent recon- 
struct Russian industry. Russia is in a 
state of exhaustion. With the falling rate 
of the German mark, Russia could have 
benefited if it could pay Germany in raw 
material. But it has practically nothing 
now. Professor Kapetzenelenbogen of the 
Government bank, in a report about the 
financial conditions in connection with the 
Genoa conference, declared that Russia’s 
total gold reserve, forming in pre-war time 
about $5,000,000,000, now amounts to less 
than $260,000,000. This is not only in- 
sufficient for purchases abroad, but even 
for the restoration of the normal currency, 
which requires, it is estimated. from $700,- 
000;000 to $900,000,000. The professor 
substantiates the statement of Mr. Eismont 
that the total currency at present amounts 
to only about 40,000,000 gold rubles, and 
that, estimating the population at 125,000,- 
000, the average per capita of currency 
afloat amounts to but 7 or 8 cents per 
person, as compared with the $35 to $40 
per person which was the per capita cur- 
rency in prewar days. The low level of the 
purchasing power of Russia is thus obvi- 
ous. The entire sales of the Supreme 
Council of Public Economy, in which body 
is concentrated all the large-scale industry, 
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amounted up to May to less than $3,000,- 
000. 

What Russia needs now is wages, money, 
gold and working capital. Germany, bur- 
dened with its reparations and the con- 
tinuous decline of the mark, cannot give 
her this. Russia is looking toward the 
United States for help. It asks for long- 
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term credits, for there is no short route 
to the upbuilding of that country. It in- 
volves many years, and requires the genius 
of the ablest industrialists. With suffi- 
cient guarantees, there are inexhaustible 
opportunities for American business men 
and it is hardly probable that they will 
willingly fail to take advantage of them. 


TEXT OF RUSSIA’S TREATY WITH THE UKRAINE 


(THE following treaty was signed at Mos- 

cow by the representatives of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government and the Ukrainian 
Soviet Government on Dec. 28, 1920. The 
latter Government was set up under Rus- 
sian Soviet protection, and has worked in 
close co-operation with Moscow ever since. 
At the Genoa conference the Ukrainian del- 
egation, headed by M. Rakovsky, was a 
part of the Russian Bolshevist delegation, 
and to all intents and purposes the two 
Governments are one. To this official 
Soviet creation the nationalist Ukrainian 
forces, headed chiefly by General Petlura, 
who has been a refugee on Polish soil 
since the failure of the joint Ukrainian- 
Polish attack upon Soviet Russia, have 
maintained an obstinate opposition. The 
vicissitudes of the Ukraine since the Rus- 
sian revolution have been many, and no 
one knows what the political status of 
Ukrainia will be in the years to come. The 
present treaty is one of many which Mos- 
cow has signed with the new nations that 
have arisen on Russia’s ruins, but it has 
not hitherto been published in English. 
The translation has been made by Cvr- 
nENT History from a German version of 
the document. It reads as follows: 

The Government of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
erative Soviet Republic, on the one hand, and the 
Government of the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, on the other, have decided to conclude 
the present workmen’s and peasants’ treaty of 
alliance each with the other, basing the same upon 
the principle of the rights of peoples to self- 
determination declared by the great proletarian 
revolution, and upon mutual recognition of the 
independence and sovereignty of each of the high 
contracting parties, and moved by realization of 
the necessity of uniting their respective forces 
both for the purpose of defense and of economic 
reconstruction. As their respective representa- 
tives they have named: the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment, the President of the Council of People’s 


Commissaries, Vladimir [itch Ulianov (Lenin), 
and the People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs, 





Georgi Vasilievitch Tchitcherin; and the Ukraine 
ian Soviet Government, the President of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissaries for Foreign Affairs, 
Christian Georgievitch Rakovsky, who, after the 
examination and confirmation of all mutual cre- 
dentials, have agreed upon the following provi- 
sions: 


ARTICLE 1.—The Russian Socialist Federative 
Soviet Republic and the Ukrainian Socialist So- 
viet Republic mutually conclude a military and 
economic treaty of alliance. 


ARTICLE 2.—Both States consider it essential 
to declare that all general agreements, into which 
they may enter in the future with other States, 
shall be conditioned solely by the community of 
interests of the workmen and peasants whose rep- 
resentatives now conclude the present treaty of 
alliance between the two republics; further, that 
the fact the territory of the Ukrainian Socialist 
Soviet Republic formed a part of the former Rus- 
sian Empire shall bind that republic in no way. 


ARTICLE 3.—In order to carry out more ef- 
fectually the obligations entered into through 
Article 1, both Governments declare that the fol- 
lowing commissariats shall hold office in common 
for both Governments: 

Supreme Economic Council, 

Army and Navy, 

Foreign Trade, 

Finance, 

Labor, 2 

Communications, 

Posts and Telegraphs. 


ARTICLE 4.—The united people’s commis- 
sariats of both republics will belong to the Coun- 
cil of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public, and will have in the Council of the 
Ukrainian Socialist Republic their fully empow- 
ered representatives, who will be subject to the 
approval and control of the all-Ukrainian Central 
Executive Committee, and of the all-Ukrainian 
Consultative Congress. 


ARTICLE 5.—The organization and form of 
the inner administration of the united ‘commis- 
sariats will be decided by special agreements be- 
tween the two Governments. 


ARTICLE 6.—The direction and control of the 


united commissariats will be exercised through 
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the all-Russian Congresses of the Councils of the 
Workmen’s, Peasants’ and Red Army Delegates, 
and through the all-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, in all of which the Ukrainian Social- 
ist Soviet Republic shall have its representatives 
in accordance with the decision /of the all-Russian 
advisory congress. 


ARTICLE 7.—The present treaty shall be rati- 


UKRAINIA’S RIGHT 


i 


fied through the proper legislative authorities of 
both republics. 

ARTICLE 8.—This document was drawn and 
signed in two copies, in the Russian and Ukrain- 
ian languages, at Moscow, Dec. 28, 1920. 

(Signed) N. LENIN, 
G. TCHITCHERIN, 
C. RAKOVSKY. 


TO INDEPENDENCE 


By A. MALOFIE 


To the Editor of Current History: 
N the August issue of CURRENT His- 
| TORY was published an article by Colo- 
nel A. M. Nikolaieff on “ Ukrainia’se 
Relation to Russia.” The letter is in sub- 
stance an attack on the racial and political 
rights of the Ukrainians, and is not in ac- 
cord with historical and archaeological 
facts. Your correspondent strives to prove 
that the Ukrainians are a product of the 
Russian and Austrian political machine. 
History fails to confirm this view. The 
Ukrainian people—at present counting, in 
Russia alone, about 30,000,000 souls— 
were, and have ever been, as distinct from 
the Russians, physically, mentally and cul- 
turally, and for many centuries politically, 
as the Poles or the Bulgarians. 

Your correspondent stated that “the 
shores of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov were conquered from Turkey in the 
eighteenth century by the efforts of the 
united Russian peoples,” but history re- 
cords that the people of the Ukraine were 
on the shore& of the Sea of Azov in the 
fourth century A. D. The shores of the 
Black Sea have been settled by the Ukrain- 
ians*from the earliest times. 


From the ninth century to the year 1340 
the Ukraine was a mighty, independent 
kingdom, with Kiev as its capital. Through 
Tartar invasions the Ukraine, in the four- 
teenth century, was forced to give way to 
the Lithuanians, who were later subdued 
by the Poles. The Ukrainians, who had 
ever lived free lives, and to whom political 
freedom was sacred, were not content with 
their Polish overlords, however, and de- 
cided to wrest their country from the Poles. 
In the sixteenth century they organized 
armies of Cossacks. The Assembly was 
the only authority they recognized. The 
Hetman (headman) was elected by and 


was responsible to the Assembly for his 
actions. The Polish Government attempted 
to suppress the rapidly growing organiza- 
tion of the Cossacks. This resulted in ter- 
rible oppression and bloodshed, but the 
Cossacks continued their efforts to throw 


off the bondage of the Polish lords. 


After three centuries of slavery and 
struggle, Hetman Bohdan Chmelnitsky, in 
the year 1654, convened the Assembly and 
informed it that the Muscovites would give 
the Ukraine autonomy if the Ukrainians 
would break off their political relations 
with Poland and join the Moscow Empire. 
The Assembly decided to throw its lot in 
with the Muscovites. Shortly after the 
union, however, the Russians began to op- 
press the Ukrainians, and denied them 
their promised political freedom, and the 
Ukrainians discovered that they would 
have no more freedom under Russian rule 
than they had under Polish rule. The sit- 
vation of Ukrainia grew worse. She lost 
her rights one by one, until finally her 
very name was merged in that of “ Little 
Russia ” and almost forgotten. 

Ukrainian national spirit, however, did 
not die. Although the peasants could 
neither read nor write, they knew that they 
were Ukrainians and bitterly resented the 
Russian rule. Ukrainian poets and writers 
rose from time to time, urging the people 
to maintain national unity. Open unity, 
nowever, was impossible, as the eye of the 
russian law was everywhere spying for 
Ukrainian organizations, and the least sus- 
picion meant death—or Siberia, which 
was worse than death. Ukrainian history 
in the last two centuries is filled with 
martyrs, who gave their lives for political 
freedom. 


Disintegration of the Russian Empire if 
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1917 gave the Ukrainians an opportunity 
io establish their claim to independence; 
their hopes, however, were shattered by 
the Bolsheviki and the remnants of the 
Russian imperialists. 

The birth of the national movement in 
Ukrainia was automatic. Its life was fos- 
tered by Ukrainians themselves and 
financed by people of all classes. Ukrain- 
ians, who know the Germans best, like 
them least. They are too artistic a nation 
tc care overmuch for kultur without pol- 
ish. The English-speaking world need not 
fear betrayal from that quarter. Russia 
became what she was before the war, ow- 
ing to her possession of the Ukraine. The 
preponderance of Russia in Europe would 
have been broken if Ukrainia had been 
separated from the Russian State. Take 
away from Canada the iron and coal of 
Nova Scotia, the mineral resources of Brit- 
ish Columbia and the agricultural wealth 
of the Prairie Provinces, and you have 
Russia as she would have been without 
the Ukraine. 

The Ukraine includes 32 per cent. of the 
farm lands of European Russia. The an- 
nval production of wheat, barley and rye 
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bas totaled 16,000,000 tons. About five- 
sixths of Russia’s sugar production is cred- 
ited to the Ukraine. One-third of Russia’s 
supply of cattle is found there, or about 
30,000,000 heads in normal times. The 
minerals include the richest coal, iron and 
manganese deposits. One-sixth of the 
world’s manganese supply comes from the 
Ukraine, 62 per cent. of Russia’s annual 
pig iron and 58 per cent. of her annual 
steel production; 75 per cent. of all coal 
mined in Russia and practically all the 
enthracite, about 95 per cent., came from 
the Ukraine before the war. Vast timber 
resources are also to be found there. 
Ukrainia produces all the tobacco of the 
empire and she has the largest and finest 
orchards and vineyards of European Rus- 
sia. 

These few facts may furnish sufficient 
indication of the Ukraine’s economic sig- 
nificance to Russia, combined with those 
proving Ukrainia’s ethnical and historical 
antecedents, they will show the injustice 
Ukrainia has suffered through political 
cppression. 


1,236 Laird Street, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, Aug. 21, 1922. 


THE KAISER’S GUARD “CARRIES ON” 


HE dedication of a monument in Pots- 

dam, home of the German Sans- 
Souci, the magnificent palace built in the 
French style where the ex-monarch and his 
family often used to sojourn, was made the 
occasion of a remarkable demonstration in 
mid-June. The ex-Kaiser’s own Hussars, in 
their bright red and gold uniforms, their 
dolmans and standards, paraded with a 
squadron of active Hussars in field gray 
uniforms, carrying lances, only the bright 
red collar marking them as élite troops. 
Slowly they paraded through the old 
streets of Potsdam, the cavalry band 
headed by a negro drum-major on horse- 
back waving two drumsticks over a pair of 
kettledrums. Most conspicuous were the 
old Hussars and Uhlan officers, among 
them Prince Eitel Friedrich and other 
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Prussian noblemen, still rigid and sol- 


dierly. The monarchist uniforms were. 


worn in defiance of the new republican 
law. Among the marchers were the bent 
frames of a few old soldiers who fought in 
the Franco-Prussian war. As these stand- 
ard-bearers passed by through the streets, 
the people leaned out of the windows, en- 
thusiastically applauding; the eyes of 
many were dimmed by tears as they greeted 
the old German colors, which brought back 
to their hearts for a moment’s space the 
glamour of the old empire. The paraders 
were addressed by a Lutheran army chap- 
lain, who urged the young soldiers to keep 
alive the military spirit in preparation for 
future victories. The event typified the 
phase of the German situation that is 
causing France to keep a large army. 
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LITHUANIA AFTER FOUR 


FREEDOM 


By Frances A, BLANCHARD 


‘What the new republic, freed from Russian and German rule, has 
accomplished—Land law distributing farm acreage among peas- 
ants and compensating former owners—Increase in production 


dence of Lithuania was celebrated 
on Feb. 18, 1922. This country. 
which lies in the same degree of latitude 
as the Alaskan Pe- 
ninsula, comprises 
an area about twice 
the size of Den- 
mark, and has a 
population of about 
4,500,000. It is the 
largest of the three 
so-called Baltic 
States, tucked away 
between Russian 
neighbors on_ the 
east and Polish and 
Prussian neighbors 
on the west, and 
from it have come 
to our shores the 
ancestors of an esti- 
mated million of 
our inhabitants. 
The formal recog- 
nition of Lithuania 
by the United States 
on July 27, 1922, 
has aroused a new 
interest in its peo- 
le. 
While it has been 
a familiar fact to Americans that large 
numbers of this _ fair-skinned, _ light- 
haired race were supplying our coal 
mines, our foundries, our silk and 
woolen mills. our oil and sugar re- 
fineries and numerous other industrial oc- 
cupations with strong and vigorous work- 
ers, probably very little thought has been 
given to the civic effect on their homeland 


7 fourth anniversary of the indepen- 





ALEXANDER STULGINSKIS 
President of the Lithuanian Constituent public. 


Assembly, the chief governing body 


of their living in the “land of the free.” 
Yet this immigration to our shores has 
vastly influenced Lithuania. The Ameri- 
can Lithuanian, going back to his own 
country, was great- 
ly respected. He 
brought new cus- 
toms. He estab- 
lished banks and 
built schools 
equipped with mod- 
ern conveniences. 
He sent books and 
papers printed in 
America. His new 
perspective made 
him realize as never 
before the _ back- 
wardness and op- 
pression that had 
marked the 125 
years of the Rus- 
sian régime; and 
he carried back an 
independence of 
spirit that encour- 
aged the leading 
Lithuanian thinkers 
to establish a re- 


The demand for 
independence __was 
not a suddenly conceived plan, but had 
existed since the nation’s loss of its sov- 
ereignty, and assumed a definitely active 
form during the first Russian revolution 
in 1905-06, encouraged and supported by 
the Lithuanians of America. That such a 
demand presented a complex problem is 
evident when it is remembered that the 
leaders of a new government which was 
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to be truly Lithuanian had to counteract 
three strong foreign influences—Russian, 
Polish and German—all three looking 
with envious eyes upon a country possessed 
of rich soil adapted to intensive farming, 
of great areas of timber land, of a seaport 
that was accessible the entire year. 

Long ago, in the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and the beginning of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, this ancient Indo-European race had 
ruled over a large part of Great Russia, all 
of White Russia and a considerable por- 
tion of what is now known as Ukrainia. 
The boundaries reached from the Baltic 
Sea on the north to the Black Sea on the 
south; to the sources of the Ugra River in 
the east and to the Narva and Bog Rivers 
in the west. 

After the marriage in 1386 of Hedvig 
Queen of Poland with Jagello, the Lith- 
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Map of Lithuania and the other Baltic States. 
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eff Lithuania completely from Russia, and is still a pos- 
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uanian Grand Duke, there came to be a 
sort of loose alliance between the two 
countries, somewhat similar to that which 
has existed between Austria and Hungary. 
The Poles adopted the practice of electing 
as their King the men chosen by the Lith- 
uanians as their Grand Dukes, and both 
States were presided over by one head and 
were permitted but one Senate and one 
“Seim,” or legislative body, which con- 
vened first in one, then in the other coun- 
try. Lithuania, however, continued to 
maintain her own army, her own fiscal 
and judicial system, and her administrative 
officers. The Lithuanian nobility grad- 
ually adopted the Polish language as their 
own, although the Lithuanian language 
continued to be used in everyday life and 
in literary works. , 


With the downfall of Poland, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Russia took away 
from Lithuania the nearest 
Russian provinces. The’ next 
two decades saw all of Lith- 
uania under the rule of Russia 
except the Government of 
Suvalki, which went to Prussia. 
Later this was taken away from 
Prussia by Napoleon and an- 
nexed to the Duchy of Warsaw. 
The Congress of Vienna ceded 
the Government of Suvalki, to- 
gether with Poland, to Russia. 

Five hundred years before 
this the Teutonic knights had 
overrun a portion of Lithuania 
on the northwestern boundary 
along the Pregel, Shirvint and 
Niemen Rivers and along the 
coast from the Niemen River 
to the Port of Memel. It is 
this section which Germany has 
claimed, but which Lithuania 
considers should be included 
within her boundaries, since it 
contains her only seaport of 
value and 75 per cent. of the 
population is Lithuanian. As 
a result of a conference be- 
tween Latvia and Lithuania, the 
latter obtained an exit to the 
Baltic Sea over a small area of 
land near Polangen, a little 













sible cause of war between Russia and Poland. The town which has never been 


Memel strip to the west is independent, having been sepa- 
rated from Germany by the Treaty of Versailles 


used as an important port. 
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Memel is still protected by French 
troops of occupation. There are three dis- 
tinct groups in this Memelland, the largest 
portion desiring that it should be included 
in Lithuania, the second that it should be 
autonomous, and a: smaller group hoping 
for affiliation with Germany. Those most 
familiar with the situation consider that 
there is no doubt that the entire section 
called Prussian Lithuania will ultimately 
belong to Lithuania. 


At the time of declaring independence 
(1918), Lithuania was still under the 
military control of the German Empire, 
whose armies had swept over this border 
province of Russia in 1915 and had oc- 
cupied it throughout the war with the evi- 
dent hope of finally winning it as a 
dependency of Germany. In fact, there 
was so little doubt in their minds that 
Lithuania would become a part of Ger- 
many that they built electric power plants 
in the cities and installed electric lighting 


systems. 

































JONAS SINKUS 
Lithuanian Minister of Defense 


vancement. 





To a certain degree German invasion 
exerted a beneficial influence upon the 
peasant farmer, although it was unpleas- 
ant because compulsory. The German 
military required the farmers to produce 
certain amounts of grain per season, so 
many cattle, so many bushels of pota- 
toes, so many eggs or whatever commodity 
each section of the country was capable 
of raising. All the harvests were, of 
course, to supply the German Army, not 
the peasants themselves. But, in order to 
get results, the Germans had to force 
these people to do intensive farming— 
scientific farming of a kind that had been 
unknown under the old Russian régime, 
whose officiais had prohibited agricul- 
tural societies and lectures. 


Though the German thus had shown the 
Lithuanian how to produce bigger crops, 
there were many reasons why his presence 
was not wanted; so, as soon as the new 
Lithuanian Government was _ established 
(February, 1918), it formally invited the 
German authorities to withdraw. It 
showed that it was in earnest by raising 
military forces throughout the country, 
organized expressly to evict the invaders. 
While official Germany recognized the 
wish of the Lithuanian people to govern 
themselves and began to withdraw the 
German troops, certain combined elements 
in Russia and Germany appeared with 
more troops, demanding the resignation 
of the Lithuanian Government. 

These enemies had no sooner been 
routed by an army of Lithuanian sharp- 
shooters than Bolshevist invasion began 
(October, 1918). When the Bolsheviki 
had been driven out, a treaty was con- 
cluded with Russia (July 12, 1920), rec- 
ognizing the independence of Lithuania 
and defining the borders between the two 
countries. Six days earlier Poland had 
agreed to recognize Lithuania as a de 
facto independent State. It seemed then 
that the difficulties were over, so that the 
country could begin its career of ad- 


THE VILNA EPISODE 
But on Oct. 9, 1920, the Polish Gen- 


eral, Zeligowski, appeared with his army 
in Vilna, despite the fact that an armistice 
had been agreed upon in Suvalki by rep- 
resentatives of both countries, 
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been the prize city of Lithuania, the centre 
of Lithuanian culture and learning, the 
city having the finest buildings in the 
whole country. In 1914 its population 
was about 200,000. At present it is about 
120,000. Persecution of the Lithuanians 
in Vilna by the Polish armed police has 
caused many of the citizens to flee. In 
October, 1921, Lithuania was admitted to 
the League of Nations. The Council of 
the League, through Paul Hymans, the 
Belgian delegate, endeavored unsuccess- 
fully to effect a settlement between Poland 
and Lithuania. His proposal to divide 
Lithuania into two cantons, in both of 
which the Poles would have control, would 
soon have proved as disadvantageous to 
Lithuania as was her former affiliation 
with Poland. Lithuania with her 4,000,- 
000 people would have been dominated 
by Poland’s 30,000,000. 


Vilna has been wrested from Lithuania 
much as Fiume was taken by D’Annunzio. 
A so-called “ Seim ” or “Diet ” was chosen 
by the invaders, who, holding a mock 
session, voted on Feb. 20, 1922, for the 
union of Vilna with Poland, though 75 
per cent. of the inhabitants had refused 
to vote in the election which had created 
this Diet. The League of Nations had 
announced that it could not accept the 
results of the election as legal. Yet it 
is this illegal body, backed by the illegal 
military occupation, , which has _ under- 
taken to furnish a basis for the permanent 
seizure of Vilna. Following up its ini- 
tiative, the Polish Parliament on March 
24 voted to annex Vilna, with all the inter- 
vening territory, to Poland, and seated all 
twenty of the Vilna delegates among its 
members. Thus the Vilna district remains 
one of the sore spots of Europe. 


The President of the new Government of 
Lithuania is Alexander Stulginskis. The 
governing body consists of a Constituent 
Assembly of 112 members, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, called the Seimas or 
Steigiamasis Seimas, meaning “to come 
together to establish.” A new Prime 
Minister recently elected is Ernest Galva- 
nauskas. It is a source of pride to these 
governing officials that the Lithuanian 
people have been able to feed and clothe 
themselves since attaining their indepen- 
dence, without the aid of foreign nations. 
In addition, they have exported many food 
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VALDEMAR CARNESKIS 


Diplomatic representative of Lithuania in the 
United States 


products to their neighbors. Lithuania is 
the only one of the Baltic States which 
raised crops sufficiently large during the 
last year to feed her inhabitants without 
importing grain. Not only that, but 
many thousands of bushels of rye were 
shipped to Russia. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF LAND 


Lithuania is an agricultural rather than 
an industrial country, being noted for its 
exports of hemp and flax; for its fine 
horses, which were formerly sent to Russia 
and Germany for army use, and for its 
poultry, timber, grain and bristles from 
extensive pig raising; thus the great ques- 
tion that confronted the new Government 
was the proper distribution of land, as well 
as the best methods of increasing its pro- 
ductivity. Many of the great estates owned 
by the Polish landed gentry and the Rus- 
sian nobility had been abandoned owing 
to enemy occupation, leaving the local 
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peasantry with their lack of experience 
and system to conduct the farming. 


Naturally, opinions varied as to the most 
feasible manner of disposing of the great 
estates, and these opinions were the basis 
of different party platforms. The new 
law finally agreed upon requires the pur- 
chase of the land from the former own- 
ers, allowing them to retain about 150 
acres apiece. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and State Domains has established “ in- 
spections” in each district, which have 
assumed temporary control of all property 
belonging to the former Russian Govern- 
ment, estates of the former Peasants’ Land 
Bank, monastic and fortress lands, and the 
deserted private estates. The unclaimed 
estates are being leased to the landless and 
to those with insufficient lands in return 
for small payments on easy terms. There 
are regulations providing for the restora- 
tion of land to the former owners in case 
they return and _ produce satisfactory 
proofs of ownership. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has started 
model dairy farms patterned closely after 
the Swiss methods. Specialists in agri- 
culture go about to teach the peasants 
scientific farming, giving lectures and dis- 
tributing bulletins in the country districts. 
They study the crop and make scientific 
examinations of the cattle. By importing 
cattle from Holland and by breeding at 
home, the depleted herds have been grad- 
ually restored, and now Lithuanian cattle 
are being shipped to London for slaugh- 
ter. The farmers have gone into poultry 
raising extensively, so that many carloads 
of eggs are shipped out every day, and 
butter is being exported as well. They 
tell us that one city alone ships fifteen 
carloads of eggs daily to England, while 
between January and June of 1921, 12.,- 
000,000 eggs were sold to Germany. 

Plans are on foot for improving the un- 
profitable land so that the area under 
cultivation will be increased from the 
prewar figure of 10,500,000 acres to over 
15,000,000 acres, and by scientific farming 
methods for producing for export at least 
2,000,000 tons of grain in excess of the 
requirements for home use. 

When we remember that the peasants 
who are benefiting by these modern meth- 
ods have always lived in a primitive way, 
fashioning their farm tools, their furniture 
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and their wagons with their own hands, 
spinning and weaving their linens and 
woolens at home, baking their food in an- 
cient brick ovens as did our Pilgrim an- 
cestors, we can better realize the courage 
of a Government which is endeavoring to 
introduce present-day customs. 


INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL 


The Lithuanian-Americans are active in 
interesting the people in an industrial re- 
vival. Lithuania is a well-forested coun- 
try, and has always exported timber, 
but much of this went to Germany, 
which preferred to have the logs floated 
down the Niemen River rather than to 
buy the more expensive sawed lumber, 
so that such a thing as modern sawmill 
machinery was unknown in Lithuania. The 
abundant grain was ground into flour in 
the ancient way by windmills and small 
water mills. Now small factories are being 
started, some to manufacture turpentine, 
some to make cement, some brick and oth- 
ers to make furniture. A Moscow indus- 
trialist has applied for permission to open 
a large model spinning mill in Kovno. An- 
other company is to start a textile factory, 
and a large tannery has been started at 
Shavli—Lithuania used to be noted for its 
fine leather. American tractors and mo- 
tors are in use. In all the Baltic States 
the preference is for American machinery 
rather than for German, which, though 
cheaper, is inferior. 

A new wireless station has been erected 
at Kovno. During the Autumn of 1921 
Government airships began making regu- 
lar trips from Kovno to Berlin and to 
Riga with mail. The railways, seriously 
impaired by war, are being repaired as 
rapidly as possible. By the terms of the 
agreement between the Allied Mission and 
the German Railroad Administration, Ger- 
many increased the railroad rolling stock 
by surrendering to Lithuania 88 locomo- 
tives and 1,400 cars. Now the Baltic and 
the Atlantic are united by a rail route 
connecting Ostend, Paris, Liége, Berlin, 
Kovno and Riga. 


FINANCIAL MATTERS 


Financially, Lithuania has been in a 
rather more stable condition than either 
Esthonia or -Latvia, as the Lithuanian ost- 
mark is guaranteed by the German Gov- 
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ernment; but since the recent depreciation 
of German currency, the ostmark has been 
adversely affected in much the same way. 
At present there are insufficient discount- 
ing facilities in Lithuania for the commer- 
cial banks, so that much of the discounting 
business has to be done in Germany. The 
Lithuanian Government has plans nearly 
completed for establishing a national cur- 
rency of its own. One plan would base 
ihe Lithuanian currency on the American 
dollar, the unit to have the value of, say, 
1 cent. The foreign exchange value of 
this currency would then be determined 
by the exchange rate on a dollar. In in- 
troducing the new currency, an emission 
bank would be founded as a private insti- 
tution under Government control along 
the lines of the Bank of England, with a 
possible capital of $5,000,000, two-thirds 
to be Lithuanian money and one-third 
foreign. 

Before the lowest drop of the mark, a 
laborer, whether man or woman, earned 
about 40 to 60 marks a day, but the buying 
value of that sum in Lithuania was about 
equal to the purchasing power of $10 in 
the United States, though its international 
exchange value was only about $1. Furs 
and wool are cheap in Lithuania. Thus 
a prominent Lithuanian coming to this 
country wore a suit for which he had paid 
the equivalent of $6 or $7, United States 
money, but which would have cost him 
$40 or $50 here. The sum of 400 marks 
will buy a very decent suit of clothes. A 
Government official is paid about 2,000 
marks a month, which is very little more 
than the ordinary laborer receives. 

During the war, Germany supplied 
Lithuania with various articles of mer- 
chandise and rendered financial assistance 
to the value of 100.000.000 marks. On 
the other hand, she assumed the right of 
issuing money, which is still exercised, 
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and she exploited the resources of the 
country during the period of occupation 
by force. Lithuania is demanding from 
Germany interest on 3,000,000,000 marks 
at 5 per cent. An internal loan of 100,- 
000,000 marks has been floated, issued at 
par at 4.8 per-cent. interest. The Lithua- 
nians in America have advanced a loan of 
$2,000,0000, redeemable in fifteen years. 


Further income is received from the 
usual taxes and duties on exports and im- 
ports. The highest duties are levied on 
jewelry and luxuries, while certain foods, 
agricultural tools and machines, fuel, 
books and newspapers are exempt from 
duty. Importation of weapons and am- 
munition is forbidden. 


The problem of caring for the returning 
Lithuanian refugees who had gone across 
the boundary line into Russia became so 
grave recently that the Government was 
obliged to restrict the number returning 
to 15,000 a month. There were not homes 
enough for them. It is estimated that a 
million refugees went into Russia, some 
even as far as Siberia, so that it was nec- 
essary to send a Lithunian representative 
to Siberia to look after their interests. 


Thirty thousand children of all ages 
were made homeless orphans during the 
war. They were cared for in all kinds of 
buildings until homes could be found for 
them, and the Hoover Relief Administra- 
tion and the American Red Cross assisted 
in caring for them. Only about three 
thousand now remain in orphanages. 


During Lithuania’s long wait for Amer- 
ican recognition, her interests were ably 
represented in this country by Valdemar 
Carneskis, head of the Lithuanian In- 
fcrmation Bureau at Washington. As soon 
as the two countries exchange Ministers a 
new era of trade and progress is expected 
to begin for Lithuania. 
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Three prominent Turkish leaders under the Angora Government: (1) Djellaladin Bey, foremost 
lawyer in Turkey, recently elected Minister of Justice in succession to Rafik Shevket. (2) Gen- 
eral Muheddin Pasha, military commander in Cilicia. 
Turkish Nationalist 


Cabinet 


(3) Vehbi Bey, Minister of Education in 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL AND 
THE AMERICANS 


Views of an observer 
in Turkey who charges 
that American mis- 
sionaries, by fostering 
the political aspirations 
of the Armenians, have 
widened the Turco- 
Armenian breach, in- 
tensifing Turkish ha- 
tred of the minorities 


This is the last of a series of 
four articles on the Turkish 
Nationalist Government, writ- 
ten by Clair Price, an Ameri- 
can journalist, who recently in- 
terviewed the highest officials 
at Angora, and availed himself 
of exceptional opportunities to 
study the Turkish point of 
view. The opinions expressed 
by Mr. Price are entirely his 
own, and this magazine assumes 
no responsibility for his inter- 
pretation of Turkish events.— 
Eprtor. 


By Ciair PRICE 
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HROUGH tthe _scat- 


tered villages of 

Asia Minor _ sus- 
picions float like thick 
warm mists along a moun- 
tainside, but as one ascends 
the military hierarchy of 
the Turkish Nationalist 
Government, one emerges 
finally into the colder, 
clearer atmosphere of An- 
gor’. In the fog below 
one is in the East, where 
men see things as they de- 
sire to see them, but at the 
top one emerges into the 
company of those Western- 
ized Turks who have gath- 


Hoisting the Turk- 
ish flag at Adana 
Dec. 1, 1921, when 
the Turks took 
over the rule of 
Cilicia under the 
Franco - Turkish 
peace treaty 
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ered around Mustapha Kemal Pasha, a 
man who sees things as they are. 

At the top one finds the same stub- 
horn determination as in the villages be- 
low, but a determination edged here with 
a cynicism whetted by three years of 
Greek atrocities. These men at the top 
know what a furore was created in the 
West by the German atrocities in Bel- 
cium. They know that the Greeks have 
visited upon the 
Turks worse savage- 
ries than the Germans 
ever visited upon 
the Belgians, and 
they know that no 
whisper of protest 
has come from the 
West. “We are 
Turks, therefore the 
West says nothing.” 
They know they have 
no friends in the 
West, and their lone- 
liness gives them a 
high degree of sensi- 
tivity toward the few 
Westerners who seek 
them out in Angora. 
But toward the coun- 
tries of the distant 
West they continue to 
look with bitter: cyn- 
icism. “ When the 
Greeks were _ the 
stronger, the West 
favored the Greeks: 
now that we are the 
stronger, the West 
favors us. In dealing with the West. 
right counts for nothing; it is only might 
that counts.” 

If one were to attempt an estimate of 


\ngora’s attitude toward _ individual 
Westerners, I think it might run some- 
thing like this: Toward Russians—* a 


Russian is always a Russian.” Toward 
Ntalians—good people, but not strong 
enough to count for anything. Toward 
Frenchmen—useful friends against Eng- 
land, very useful, but the ruined villages 
of Cilicia have not yet been rebuilt. To- 
ward Englishmen—a people worthy of 
ihe deepest respect, at heart the spiritual 
people who respect no foe as_ they re- 
spect a fighting foe, who will return to 





MISS FLORENCE BILLINGS with 
Near East Relief representative at Angora 


the old alliance which Abdul Hamid lost 
in 1907 only when they have been fairly 
and squarely beaten into returning. To- 
ward Americans— 

Here Angora’s attitude is not so easily 
stated. Asia Minor, it must be remem- 
bered, is today not simply Turkish, but 
desperately Turkish. Wilson’s failure to 
enforce respect for the twelfth of his 
Fourteen Points on the basis of which the 
Turks signed the 
Mudros armistice, his 
failure to obtain for 
them the time for re- 
covery which they 
sought in an Amer- 
ican mandate, and his 
willingness to draw a 
frontier for the Ar- 
menian Republic of 
Erivan across what 
Angora claims to be 
Turkish territory — 
these acts or -omis- 
sions, coupled with 
the clamorous hostil- 
ity of American-opin- 
ion, have left no il- 
lusions in Angora’s 
mind respecting 
Washington’s _ cold- 
ness. As “a result, 
the handful of Amer- 
ican business men 
who have treated 
Angora have 
been received there 
with a respect which 
is limited to their 
money and their sound business instinct. 
Angora believes that there is not 
sufficient idle capital in all of impover- 
ished Europe to meet the National- 
ist needs. It believes also that American 
business ties would not only exert a fa- 
vorable influence on American opinion, 
but would hasten the peace with England. 


But Angora’s readiness to treat with the 
American business man is based on the 
fundamental belief that he belongs to a 
species distinctly separate from the Ameri- 
can missionary, the American educator, 
and the American relief worker. Toward 
these latter Angora’s attitude is one of 
suspicion, varying in acuteness with the 
record of the individual American and the 
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mentality of the provincial officials who 
come into contact with him. 

The roots of this suspicion go down into 
a century of American missionary work 
in Turkey. This suspicion existed long 
before Turkish Nationalism was born, but 
in Asia Minor today Nationalism has lifted 
the lid and revealed its actual proportions, 
and the abrogation of the capitulations has 
given it play. Indeed, those. Americans 
who are its victims would have been de- 
ported from Asia Minor long before this, 
were it not that Angora is anxious to 
demonstrate to the world that foreigners, 
even under the most provoking circum- 
stances, are quite safe in Turkey without 
the capitulations. 


Missions Aip SUBVERSION 


Due to the existence of the politico-re- 
ligious community system, American mis- 
sionary work in Turkey has taken a direc- 
tion which its founders could hardly have 
foreseen. Very early in their work, the 
missionaries discovered that Moslems will 
not change their faith and, debarred from 
work among Moslems, devoted themselves 
te work among the Christian communities, 
particularly the Gregorian Armenian com- 
munity. Here they found a ready re- 
sponse, but a response which sprang from 
motives of a partially political rather than 
an exclusively religious nature. For the 
missionaries, in the minds of the Arme- 
nians, were foreigners who represented a 
power even greater than the Sultan him- 
self, and who enjoyed the diplomatic status 
conferred by the capitulations, while their 
own Gregorian clergy were mere Ottoman 
subjects like themselves. The result was 
that the missionaries-who had gone to Tur- 
Ley originally with the intention of carry- 
ing on a purely religious work among 
Moslems, ultimately found themselves en- 
gaged in work of a mixed political and re- 
ligious nature among Christians, particu- 
larly Armenians. And when the Armenian 
political program latterly developed into a 
project for carving a second Bulgaria out 
of the Ottoman Empire, the missionaries 
generally remained true to the Armenians. 
A few of them, realizing the unintended 
political direction their work had taken, 
and the disaster toward which it was carry- 
ing the Armenian community, did with- 
draw from missionary work and enter edu- 
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cational work, in time building up a large 
and important group of American col- 
leges in Turkey, of which the most widely 
known today are Robert College and the 
Constantinople College for Women, both 
in the suburbs of the capital. To these 
colleges, both in Constantinople and in 
Asia Minor, Moslems as well as Christians 
were invited, but the daily chapel exercises 
at each of them were naturally Christian, 
and the large majority of their students 
came naturally from the various Christian 
communities. 

By the time the World War broke out 
this combined American missionary and 
educational work among the Christian 
communities in Turkey had grown up un- 
der the capitulations to very formidable 
proportions. But the war had no sooner 
broken out than the Ottoman Government 
abrogated the capitulations; this large 
group of American missions and colleges, 
the slow growth of a century, was wrested 
from the American Ambassador’s protec- 
tion; and a number of American mission- 
aries and educators hurriedly left the 
country. In 1915 the Armenian com- 
munity in Asia Minor met its long-ex- 


' pected fate. Whatever opinions one may 


hold on the part unwittingly played by 
American missionary work in preparing 
that fate, one cannot refrain from paying 
tribute to that handful of missionaries who 
remained true to the end and walked 
heroically down into the furnace with their 
Armenians. Although the coming of these 
tragic deportations had been foreshadowed 
by twenty-five years of increasingly bloody 
warnings in Turkey, it is easy to imagine 
the effect they had, when they did come 
at last, on the minds of those missionaries 
who had spent their lives among these 
Armenians. The first result was the for- 
mation of the American Committee of 
Armenian and Syrian Relief, of 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

In 1917 the United States declared war 
on Germany, Austria-Hungary and Bul- 
garia; bui the existence of these Ameri- 
can missions and colleges made it difficult 
to declare war against the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment, and Washington contented itself 
with accepting that Government’s rupture 
of diplomatic relations. In October, 1917, 
the American Committee of Armenian and 
Syrian Relief began the compilation of a 
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volume of information on the Ottoman 
Empire, “in order that at the conclusion 
of the war it might be immediately avail- 
able as a basis for reconstruction work.” 
This volume, entitled “ Reconstruction in 
Turkey,” was published in 1918 for pri- 
vate distribution, and is the textbook of 
the American mandate project. 


In the Winter of 1918-19 the Ottoman 
Empire collapsed, the Allies reimposed 
the capitulations on the Constantinople 
Government, and those American mission- 
aries and educators who had not already 
returned during the war now came back 
to their posts. They had built up their 
large group of missions and colleges in- 
dependently of the Ottoman Government. 

That independence had been interfered 
with by the abrogation of the capitula- 
tions, and “Reconstruction in Turkey” 
sheds some light on the resentment which 
that interference occasioned in the minds 
of these returning Americans. It con- 
tains, inter alia, twelve pages of laws 
passed by the Ottoman Government for 


Huge Turkish flag that was suspended 

between the clock tower and _ the 
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departure of the French. It is to be 

raised again on every anniversary of 
the Turkish reoccupation 
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the regulation of its private schools, laws 
which seem to the writer quite common- 
place and such as any Government might 
pass. “ Reconstruction in Turkey,” how- 
ever, says they are “ repressive, crude and 
utterly unnecessary ” and “form another 
proof of the inability of the Turk for ad- 
ministrative work of any kind.” 

The Americans came back to find that 
the long and_ gradual alienation of the 
weak Armenian minority from the power- 
ful Islamic community had worked out in 
Turkey precisely as it works out in any 
Eastern country in which a weak minority 
is pitted against a strong majority without 
reliable assurance of adequate aid from 
the outside; the Armenian minority had 
been all but wiped out of existence. 


It is a time for plain speaking. Three 
major factors had contributed to that 
alienation of the Armenians: (1) Ameri- 
can missionary work, (2) the Armenian 
clauses in the Treaty of Berlin, (3) the 
growth of nihilism in Russia, whieh led 
to the organization of the Armenian revo- 
lutionary societies and their desperate 
work in Turkey. Whether the Ottoman 
Government might or might not have suc- 
ceeded in checking that disastrous aliena- 
tion short of bloodshed, if the capitula- 
tions had not robbed it of any control over 
American missionaries, is now an aca- 
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demic question. The fact is that by the 
time the great war broke out, in 1914, and 
the capitulations at last were abrogated, 
that alienation had gone too far to be con- 
trolled by anybody. It was the Ottoman 
Government itself which was guilty of the 
great crime of 1915, but, disappointing as 
the statement must be to many who are 
deeply interested in missionary work as a 
purely religious endeavor, it was the 
American missionary who for the better 
part of a century had unwittingly played 
the part of an accessory before the fact. 


THe MANDATE—AND KEMAL 


Having, with the best intentions in the 
world, participated in the preparation of 
one colossal tragedy in Turkey, these 
American missionaries now returned to 
Turkey with a proposal to take over the 
entire country under a mandate and to 
administer it with troops and money fur- 
nished by the United States Government— 
a vast political project characterized by 
the statement that the Armenians “ have 
constituted the most progressive and com- 
petent group in the entire empire” (“ Re- 
construction in Turkey,” p. 30). 

Early in 1919 a group of the most in- 
fluential Turkish leaders in Constantinople 
formally pledged themselves to Rear Ad- 
miral Mark L. Bristol, U. S. N., American 
High Commissioner, to accept an Ameri- 
can mandate provided a definite duration, 
preferably fifteen or twenty years, was 
stipulated for it. Thereafter the scene 
shifts to the United States. The American 
Committee of Armenian and Syrian Relief 
reorganized itself into the Near East Re- 
lief of 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
which continued to flood the country with 
Armenianism. I have before me a copy 
of the October, 1921, issue of The New 
Near East, its monthly periodical, an 
eighteen- -page paper containing these arti- 
cles: “History of the Armenians,” “ Ar- 
menian Characteristics,” “‘ American Edu- 
cation for Armenians,” “ Armenia” (a 
poem), “The Armenian Language and 
Literature,” “To American Children from 
Children of Armenia.” Its Editorial Com- 
mittee is headed by Talcott Williams, him- 
self the son of missionary parents in 
Turkey, whose book, “Turkey a World 
Problem of Today,” published in New 








York last Summer, is a plea for the adop- 
tion of the mandate. Thus far Washington 
has not accepted the mandate, but this 
plea to hand over Turkey to the mission- 
aries still continues. 

Meanwhile Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
seized Asia Minor in the name of Turkish 
Nationalism, founded on the belief that 
Turkey’s future depends on Turkey, and on 
Turkey alone. Turkish Nationalism has 
confirmed the abrogation of the capitula- 
tions, and its rise has taken Americans of 
all sorts, both in Constantinople and in 
Asia Minor, completely by surprise. In 
Constantinople the capitulations have 
heen reimposed on the official Ottoman 
Government by the allied military occu- 
pation, and the capital, like the old em- 
pire, continues to be a happy hunting 
ground for everybody except the native 
peoples who happen to live in it. The 
large American colony forms a compact 
group attached to Rear Admiral Bristol at 
the American Embassy, through whom the 
State Department is hanging on to every 
sv!lable of the capitulations, pending the 
peace. Although Admiral Bristol has as- 
signed delegates to act in a consular capac- 
ity in Constantinople, Smyrna, Beirut, 
Damascus and Jerusalem, he had, up to the 
time this article was written, assigned no 
delegates to the Nationalist capital. Im- 
portant American business interests in Con- 
stantinople, which have taken options on 
concessions let since 1914 by the Con- 
stantinople Government, are continuing to 
hold aloof from Angora, despite the fact 
that Angora refuses to recognize any act 
of the Constantinople Government after 
March 16, 1920, the date of the Parlia- 
ment’s suppression. But it is in the minds 
of American missionaries and educators 
in the Turkish capital that the mandate 
idea lies nearest the surface. Their re- 
lations with the Turks are confined to 
members of the Liberal Entente Party, 
the enemies of the Nationalist Party, and 
they do not conceal their anxiety for an 
American mandate or, alternatively, for 
the present British garrison to remain, in 
crder to continue the capitulatory régime 
and keep the “nemetias” out of the 
capital. 

In Asia Minor the native peoples who 
happen to live in the country have finally 
taken a sort of possession of it, and the 
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missionaries, far from securing their man- 
date, have lost even their capitulations. 
Many of these missionaries are temporarily 
engaged as workers for the Near East Re- 
lief under the Turkish Nationalist Govern- 
ment, a position whose delicacy it is 
hardly possible to overestimate. As may 
be imagined, their position is not eased 
by such paragraphs as the following, to 
be found on page 13 of that number of 
The New Near East, the little magazine 
published by the Near East Relief in New 
York to which I have referred above: 
“It was about 1820 that the missionaries 
of the American Board began their labors 
among the Armenians. Their coming was 
a landmark in our national development. 
By their liberal system of education they 
opened our eyes to the priceless treasures 
of the English language and literature, and 
put us in communion with the great mind 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. They taught us 
{ Armenians] the first principles of democ- 
racy, and by their example and teaching 
inspired us with a yearning desire for a 
free National Government.” 

In view of the fact that that “yearning 
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desire ” was mapped by the Armenian Na- 
tional Union in 1918 in a greater Armenia 
which was to cross Asia Minor from the 
Mediterranean to the Black Sea, and is still 
mapped in the Wilson frontier, a number 
of these relief workers in Asia Minor could 
doubtless dispense with this Armenian 
bouquet. Indeed, the Near East Relief’s 
magazine alone would provide adequate 
political cause for the deportation of every 
one of its workers out of Asia Minor. 


EFFECTS OF ARMENIAN FEUD 


Some of the Armenians who remain in 
the interior of Asia Minor chose to remain 
in their homes when the British offered 
to evacuate them at the time of their own 
evacuation of the Bagdad Railway in 1919. 
Since that time, however, the Greek occu- 
pation of Smyrna has compromised them 
anew with the Turks, but the Nationalist 
Government at Angora for economic rea- 
sons now refuses them permission to leave. 
They are still Ottoman subjects, but the 
eulf of suspicion which divides them from 
the Turks is now wider than ever, and is 
apt to remain so as long as the Greeks re- 
main in Smyrna. The cost of this division 
to the Armenians, and in a lesser degree to 
the Turks, is shown by the Armenian panic 
in Cilicia last December. Some 50,000 
Armenians had been poured into Cilicia 
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by the British and French, and the French 
command at Adana had organized armed 
forces of them for service against the Turk- 
ish irregulars who were nibbling at the 
French outposts. For two years this sort 
of thing went on under the French admin- 
istration of Cilicia, and its result was not 
only that the rich Cilician plain was laid 
as waste as is the Pontus and the hinter- 
land of Siayrna, but the Turco-Armenian 
feud was developed to a degree of bitter- 
ness which does no credit to France. 


Then, on Oct. 20 last, M. Henry Frank- 
lin-Bouillon signed the Franco-Turkish 
peace treaty at Angora, by which France 
surrendered to Angora a long strip of 
territory beginning with Cilicia and run- 
ring east to the Mosul province of Meso- 
potamia. In order to assuage the Ar- 
menians of Cilicia, who were thrown into 
a panic by the announcement of this 
treaty and the prospective French evacua- 
tion which it presaged, Angora pro- 
claimed an amnesty to all Armenians 
who had participated in the French cam- 
paigns, exempted Armenians from mili- 
tary service in the Nationalist forces and 
even from the 40 per cent. requisitions 
which had been exacted from all other 
Ottoman subjects in Asia Minor, and 
guaranteed their security in the strongest 
terms it could use. To back up these 
guarantees, it dispatched two of the best 
men it had available, Muheddin Pasha as 
military commander in the reoccupied 
territory and Hemid Bey as political of- 
ficer. Muheddin is the finest type of old 
Ottoman army officer, a man who was 
one of Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s teachers 
at the Military Academy in Constantino- 
ple, who has been introduced by Kemal 
as “the man who gave us all our ideas of 
liberty,” and who, if any man, merits the 
title of the father of Turkish Nationalism. 
He had had nothing to do with the depor- 
tations of 1915, or with the Committee of 
Union and Progress which ordered them; 
under the Hamidian régime, he had been 
exiled four times and twice condemned to 
death, and during the great war he 
served as Turkish commander in_ the 
Yemen, which was about as far away 
from Constantinople as Enver Pasha 
could send him. Ramid Bey, who had 
been Under Secretary in the new Minis- 
try of the Interior at Angora, is a short 










































Turk with upstanding hair, Kaiser-like 
moustachios, a mouth full of gold and a 
booming voice, a combination apt to give 
one meeting him for the first time the 
sensation of having discovered some new 
species of wild man. But a further ac- 
quaintance reveals, beneath his surface 
eccentricities, a character of solid integ- 
rity and ripe judgment; Dr. Chambers 
of Adana, one of the best-known Ameri- 
can missionaries in Turkey, told me that 
Kamid himself was one of the best guar- 
antees the Angora Government could 
have offered the Armenians. 


The Turkish occupation had been timed 
to begin Dec. 1 last and to be completed 
by Jan. 4. On Nov. 20 Muheddin and 
Hamid published a proclamation in the 
Turkish newspaper, Yeni Adana, which 
was designed to assuage the Armenians’ 
fears. On Nov. 22 they met a deputation 
of Armenian leaders in an upper room of 
the Yenidje Railway station, and M. 
Franklin-Bouillon reached Yenidje from 
Angora later in the day to repeat their as- 
surances. On Nov. 26 they motored with 
Franklin-Bouillon to Mersina, where some 


_ 40,000 Armenians were waiting for ships, 


and met a deputation of 100 Armenian 
notables in the Government building. On 
Nov. 29 Franklin-Bouillon returned to 
Mersina alone and held a final confer- 
ence with the Armenians. Since they 
were Ottoman subjects, the Angora Gov- 
ernment had an undoubted right to for- 
bid their departure from Ottoman soil, 
but it had become clear hat no guaran- 
tees it could offer would persuade them 
to remain voluntarily, and the Govern- 
ment did not intervene to keep them in- 
voluntarily. Today their abandoned 
homes in Cilicia are being kept for them 
provided they return within a_ year. 
There is an appalling amount of work tc 
be done if Cilicia is ever to be rebuilt, yet 
the bulk of the Armenians are living in 
idleness on the Near East Relief’s charity 
a few miles away at Alexandretta. 

It is not impossible that the Angora 
Government will recover Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople and part of Thrace within the 
next few months, as it has already re- 
covered Cilicia, and unless this dreadful 
Turco-Armenian feud is composed we may 
be confronted with similar Armenian 
panics from each of these places. Things 
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are so bad that it will take at least a 
generation to heal this feud, but a begin- 
ning can be made now. If the Battle of 
the Sakaria means anything, it means that 
political Armenianism in Turkey is dead, 
that the Armenians who are left in Tur- 
key will continue to be Ottoman subjects; 
that no more imperative duty exists for 
far-seeing friends of the Armenians than to 
make at once such beginning as can be 
made toward the healing of this feud, a 
feud more costly to the Armenians them- 
selves than to the Turks. Toward this 
beginning the Near East Relief’s clamor- 
ous Armenianism in the United States is 
not assisting, and the same may be said 
of the activities of this organization’s 
younger relief workers along the coasts of 
Asia Minor. 


RevieEF WorKeErS ISOLATION 


To represent these workers in Asia 
Minor, the Near East Relief has main- 
tained two women representatives in liai- 
son with the Turkish Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Angora. Few Americans have ever 
been called upon to fill a position of such 
extraordinary delicacy; having regard to 
the position which woman occupies in the 
Turkish mentality, it is to be doubted 
whether the Nationalist Government would 
have permitted any but women to occupy 
it. Until last February, Miss Annie T. 
Allen and Miss Florence Billings occupied 
it with conspicuous success. Born at 
Harput, the daughter of missionary par- 
ents, Miss Allen was one of the few Amer- 
icans on whom the lesson of the great 
tragedy of American missionary work in 
Turkey had not been lost. Her death 
from typhus last February deprived Amer- 
ican missionary endeavor of a ripe judg- 
ment which would have contributed in- 
valuably to the fundamental readjustment 
which now confronts it in Turkey. 

Miss Billings, who succeeded Miss Allen 
at Angora, has told me frequently of the 
unfailing courtesy and consideration she 


~ has received from Angora’s officials, but 


the remainder of the Near East Relief’s 
personnel in Asia Minor is living in a de- 
gree of isolation from Angora which is 
almost complete. Some of these Ameri- 
cans are missionaries of twenty or thirty 
years’ residence in the country, but the 





capitulations are gone, their old position 
has crumbled beneath them, and the panic- 
stricken remnant of the Armenians is more 
than ever reduced to serfdom about them. 
Cut off from the outside world, they live 
in an atmosphere of rumors and things in- 
tangible. Unknown to them, a Turkish 
censor finds a more than usually bitter 
onslaught on the Turk in a missionary 
magazine which somebody has been kind 
enough to send out from New York; as a 
result, their Turkish friends mysteriously 
begin to avoid them, and even the Arme- 
nians, catching the vague feeling that some- 
thing unpleasant has happened, begin to 
make excuses and stay away. Unknown 
to them, a Turkish correspondent in New 
York writes to his paper in Constantinople 
that the New York Daily Bazoo has printed 
an editorial favorable to Turkey, and a 
half dozen Turkish friends call to tell the 
American about it, and as soon as the 
Turks have gone the Armenians begin 
their timid calls. So these Near East Re- 
lief workers live under the Turkish Na- 
tionalist Government like lost people wan- 
dering amid the wreckage of their lives, 
anxious to be helpful to the Turk, of whom 
the oldest of them are genuinely fond, 
anxious to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions of Turkish Nationalism, but 
completely deprived of any guidance. 
What is their future? What is the future 
of American missionary work in Turkey? 
It is necessary to take account here of 
two fallacies which are so foreign to mis- 
sionary work elsewhere that it is perhaps 
difficult for Americans in the United 
States to realize their dire gravity. The 
first is that Moslems of the Turkish sort 
will change their faith. The second is 
that Christians of the Armenian sort will 
make a purely religious response to mis- 
sionary work. Of the two, the second fal- 
lacy is apt to remain a fallacy as long as 
the community system endures in Turkey. 
This system of self-contained politico-re- 
ligious communities has been the source of 
most of the ills which finally brought the 
old Ottoman Empire down to its death in 
1918; it has been the source of political 
Hellenism, which has broken itself against 
the Turk in an effort to bring even Turkey 
itself to an end; it has been the source 
of the prevalent opinion in Turkey today 
that Christianity is a hostile political pro- 
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gram and nothing more. In the medieval 
days, when the Ottoman Sultans were 
powerful, the community system was a 
method of dealing with religious heretics 
which was far more tolerant than was cus- 
tomary. In these latter years it has be- 
come the bane of the Turks’ existence. 


MAKING THE FUTURE SECURE 


It may be that in making over the Mos- 
Jem and Turkish Orthodox schools to the 
Minister of Education, the Turkish Na- 
tionalist Government is beginning the dif- 
ficult but inevitable task of erecting a 
purely temporal Government, under whose 
rule all Ottoman subjects will stand in 
equal enjoyment of their temporal rights 
and their temporal duties. It may be that 
Nationalism is beginning to disentangle 
Turkey from its handicapping religious 
ramifications, that the community system 
is beginning to crumble. It may be that 
missionaries of long experience in Turkey, 
working under what remains of the com- 
munity system, can confine themselves to 
work of a purely religious nature. If so, 
I am convinced that Nationalism will put 
no obstacle in their way, although, after 
what has happened in Turkey, a long time 
is likely to elapse before the missionaries 
will again be permitted, intentionally or 
unintentionally, to engender political hos- 
tility to the Ottoman Government in any 
community of Ottoman subjects. This 
statement does not hold true, however, of 
some of the Moslem States with which 
Angora is allied. Afghanistan is rising on 
a wave of Nationalism similar to that 
which has lifted Angora into being, and a 
talk I had with Sultan Ahmad, Afghan 
“ Ambassador” at Angora, is not without 
interest in this connection. He complained 
in deliberate English that President Hard- 
ing had not received the Afghan Mission 
in Washington last Winter, and went on 
to relate his efforts to secure American 
engineers and American school teachers 
for Afghanistan. “But the only offers 
which have come to me until now,” he 
continued, “ have come from the American 
clericals, whom Afghanistan does not want 
and will not permit within her frontiers.” 

I am convinced also that American col- 
leges will be permitted to continue, al- 
though as long as the daily chapel exer- 
cises at these colleges continue to be ex- 





clusively Christian they can hardly expect 
to be as popular as they might otherwise 
be among the overwhelming Moslem ma- 
jority in Turkey. Despite the abrogation 
of the capitulations in Asia Minor, the 
Nationalists have interfered with no Amer- 
ican college except the college at Mar- 
sovan (in the Pontus), which they have 
closed for political reasons. The local 
officials told Dr. George E. White, Presi- 
dent of the college, that an organization 
of his Greek students called the Pontus 
Literary Society was a political body, and 
asked him to suppress it. Possibly forget- 
ting that the country was in a state of war, 
and nowhere more bitterly so than in the 
Pontus itself, Dr. White did not suppress 
the suspected society. The Government 
thereupon suppressed the college, deport: 
ing its American teaching staff to the 
coast, whence they were removed to Con- 
stantinople. Vehbi Bey, Minister of Edu- 
cation at Angora, told me that when the 
war ends, the college will be permitted to 
reopen and its teachers to return. Although 
the Angora Government has thus far been 
engaged in more urgent matters than the 
formulation of a schools policy, I gathered 
from Vehbi Bey that the private schools 
laws of 1913 would probably be confirmed 
after the peace, laws which make com- 
pulsory the teaching of Turkish history 
and Turkish geography in the Turkish lan- 
guage. May one add that if the Turkish 
Government is a Government and not a 
debating soviety, it has the right co impose 
these laws on its private schools? Whether 
there is any need to impose them, may be 
quite another matter. Possibly in judging 
of the need of them, it may not be im- 
proper to assume that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment knows Turkey’s needs quite as 
well as some of its foreign residents do. 


At present, the position in Turkey is that 
the fate of the capitulations awaits the 
peace conference, with the probability that 
they will come either partially or com- 
pletely to an end. Under these circum- 
stances, if one may advance a suggestion 
to American missionaries and American 
educators working in the future Turkey, 
the ending of the capitulatory régime will 
necessitate the adoption of a new attitude 
of mind toward the Turkish Government. 
It is well to retain every ounce of that 
zest for progress in Turkey which pro- 
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duced the mandate project, but the notion 
that that progress is to be achieved through 
any medium but the Turkish Government 
itself must be dropped entirely if the 
Turks are to be expected to drop the 
suspicion which at present hangs over 
every American missionary and educator 
in the country. Turkey will have to be 
looked upon as a foreign country having 
its own sovereign Government, a Govern- 
ment which is not responsible for its -ad- 
ministration of the country either to the 
American Board of Foreign Missions or 
to the American Bible Society. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha has need of 
every ounce of loyalty he can secure from 
his foreign residents if the Turkish 
Nationalist Government is to accomplish 
even a tithe of the appalling tasks of re- 
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construction which confront it. No Govern- 
ment in the world could carry out the 
National Pact, could rebuild the great dev- 
astated areas of Smyrna, Cilicia and the 
Pontus, and could pour the coarse red wine 
of modern Westernism into the crumbling 
old bottles of Eastern Ottomanism with- 
out the most thoroughgoing loyalty on the 
part of its Americans. The world has al- 
ready had one tragic lesson on the results 
of American disregard of the Ottoman 
Government, a century of disregard cul- 
minating in the mandate project, which 
was intended to deprive the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment of even the small vestige of 
authority which the capitulations had left 
to it. If there be any mercy in the hearts 
of Americans, that lesson will not have to 
be written again. 








JAPANESE REGENT AND 


HE newspapers of Japan have shown 

a curious interest in the way in which 
young Prince Regent Hirohito and 
Princess Nagako, his bride-to-be. received 
the official announcement that the Em- 
peror had sanctioned their marriage. Their 
interest, indeed, dates back to the time, 
prior to the Prince’s unprecedented visit 
to the West, when the news spread that his 
intention to espouse Princess Nagako was 
opposed by the Genro (Elder Statesmen), 
whose power has remained unassailed for 
many generations. When the official 
sanction was received, the Prince’s pleas- 
ure was natural and unconcealed. He 
as in the midst of his studies in the Con- 
stitution, Japanese classics and French 
when the news came, and his professors 
were the first to congratulate him. As 
fer Princess Nagako, the press stated that 
she rose at 6 o’clock that morning, washed 


THIS PROSPECTIVE BRIDE 


and dressed, made her customary greetings 
to her parents, breakfasted and then fed 
her carrier pigeons. Mrs. Kuga, her 
special tutor, heard the news from the 
palace and found the Princess reading in 
her study, clad in a kimona decorated with 
wistarias. The tidings were received with 
becoming sedateness. Later Professor 
Kodama of the School of Peers came to 
give her a lesson in French, which is 
Prince Regent Hirohito’s favorite lan- 
zuage. He read as dictation the Prince’s 
reply to President Millerand’s address of 
welcome on the occasion of Hirohito’s visit 
to France. The fact that the Japanese 
press deemed these details worthy of pub- 
lication demonstrates the widespread in- 
terest in the progressive young ruler. It is 
understood that the wedding will take 
place in the Fall of 1923. 





TURKISH HOME LIFE 


By EvizaBetH Harris 


Peculiar customs and traits of the Turks described by a 
keen-eyed American—How the women dress and conduct their 
households—Licensed brigandage—Attitude toward Americans 


Turkey, a land where long ago his- 

tory was made, a land which has 
stood aside for the last thousand years 
and let the world go by, so that one is 
constantly reminded of the civilization of 
many centuries ago, was my fortunate ex- 
perience. 

The customs of the Turkish people re- 
flect an age which the average American 
thinks of as existing only in romanccs. 
The feelings of the Westerner, as he finds 
himself quite removed from the influences 
of his own civilization, must be very much 
like those of Rip Van Winkle, except that 
he finds that instead of having jumped 
ahead twenty years, he has dropped back 
many centuries. In the following pages I 
shall endeavor to describe the things which 
most impress the Occidental observer— 
and make him or her realize that the ex- 
pression “ unchanging East” is not mean- 
ingless. 

One of the most striking differences, of 
course, lies in the matter of dress. The 


T" have lived for eighteen months in 


Turkish woman wears a veil. The veil 
that the ordinary peasant woman wears is 
of brightly colored figured cotton, pulled 
tightly around her face, so that the outline 
of the features is plainly shown. When 
one meets three or four of these women 
walking together, one feels as though one 
were in a land of hobgoblins. The high- 
class woman wears a veil of heavy, coarse- 
meshed, black material, through which can 
be seen nothing of her face, although she 
herself can see through this veil with ease. 
Turkish women are not supposed to show 

their faces to 

men outside of 





A group of progressive 
and well-to-do Turkish 
women in Constanti- 
nople, who have of- 
fered their services to 
the Red Cross, and 
who have discarded the 
veil. The young woman 
who is wearing the 
striped shawl of the 
daughter of the former 
Khedive of Egypt is 
considered one of the 
beauties of the city. 





their immediate 
families. A 
bride whose 
husband had 
gone away for 
a few months 
asked one of 
our party to 
take her picture 
that she might 
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send it to him. The picture was. taken 
under tLe promise that the photographer 
would not allow any man to see it, as 
the bride felt that if any man looked 
at even her photograph she could never 
enter Paradise. Women, however, ‘seem to 
be much the same the world over. Often 
when these women meet a man who looks 
attractive to them, if they think no one is 
near, they “open their faces” to him—that 
is, they lift their veils. The punishment 
for this, if the husband wishes to-exercise 
his right, is death; but the risk probab!y 
adds to the zest of the game. In Con- 
stantinople, Cairo and other cities which 
have felt the influence of Western civiliza- 
tion the perversion of the use of the veil 
must cause the man who invented it to 
writhe in his grave. The women in those 
cities rouge, blacken their eyebrows and 
eyelashes and wear a very filmy black 
veil covering the whole face, or, in the 
case of the Egyptian women, a white veil 
covering only the lower part of the face. 
The result is to add to the attractiveness 
of the women, as the beauty is revealed 
while the mystery is still preserved. And 
this is the object desired. 


Kurdish women, who are also Moslem, 
do not veil their faces. They wear a sort 
of high headdress, rather similar to that 
worn by the women of Bethlehem, but 
without the long scarfs. They wear their 
hair in many small braids. The pocr 
women braid into the hair long woolen 
strings. The rich ones tie gold coins in 
it. I have seen women whose backs were 
almost covered with the gold coins with 
which they had decorated their hair. ‘he 
Kurds are, for the most part, farmers or 
shepherds. One time, when we were rid- 
ing in the country, we punctured a tire 
just as we met a large company of Kurds 
—men and women—moving out with their 
flocks and herds like Abraham of old. 
While we were waiting for the tire to be 
fixed we women inspected each other. I 
think that I was even more of a curiosity 
to them than they were to me. What 
seemed to be of special interest, after they 
had minutely examined my hat and tried 
to feel my hair and face, was a pair of 
heavy brown gloves that I was wearing. 
They felt them, turning my hands over 
with great interest, seemingly puzzled to 
know their exact relation to the rest of me. 
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The men in Turkey are not soberly- 
clad individuals such as we see in Europe 
and America. One is constantly reminded 
of Joseph and his coat of many colors. 
Our head carpenter, who really dressed 
quite conservatively, wore bright red slip- 
pers, a ziboom (a long, straight garment), 
usually of darker red silk, a long, flowing 
black coat trimmed with gold braid, and 
a fez. The Arab men are still more pic- 
turesque, wearing on their heads, instead 
of a fez, a kaffia (a square of bright, 
hand-woven silk), and, «f course, decked 
out in the long, flowing silk robe. When 
the Arab mounts his horse with all its 
trappings—saddle-bags, elaborate bridles, 
heavy fringes. &c.—he is indeed the acine 
of masculine beauty. 


THe Turkish Home 


The furniture of- the Oriental house is 
very simple. In the home of the real 
Oriental there are no tables, no chairs, no 
beds. I went into a house one day just 
as my host was having his noon meal. A 
white cloth had been spread on the floor, 
then a very large, very beautiful brass 
tray having the food on it was placed en 
that. The host himself was seated on a 
cushion, ready to eat. 


We Americans attended a wedding, tise 
principals of which represented the twe 
wealthiest families in the city. With great 
frankness they told us what the wedding 
had cost, a sum which ran into thousands 
of Turkish pounds. There were many rich 
coverings. There were Turkish towels em- 
broidered in gold, there were a hundred 
of the little veils that are worn in the 
house; but there were no dishes; no table 
linen, no silver, no glass. For this occa: 
sion tables were used. When supper was 
served, big dishes of rice were placed at 
each end of the table, and each person 
was given a spoon, with which he could 
dip into the common dish. 


Every one sits on the floor, which is, of 
course, adorned with beautiful rugs and 
cushions. At one end of the room there 
is usually a couch covered with rugs. I 
never saw one of the natives sit on one 
of these couches, although I presume that 
they sometimes do. The beds are for the 
most part little flat mattresses, which are 
laid on the floor. They are usually about 
two or three feet wide, two or three inches 
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thick, and not A typical Turkish 
beauty of the days of 


long enough to Abdul Hamid, when 
allow the plump women and 
sleeper to lie lates haroms were th 
straight. The this type are now said 
European  ) the Turkish matri- 
bed seems to be monial market. 

the most popu- 

lar article of 

imported furni- : 

ture. When the Oriental can afford it, he 
has a modern bed, usually with the most 
exquisite coverings. In the case of the 
bride referred to above, the covering of the 
Led was white satin embroidered i in gold. 


The Oriental man does not, as a rule, 
eat with his family, or ever in the same 
room with the ladies of his household. 
This is considered very modern. He sel- 
dom speaks of the ladies of his family, and 
his wife never appears when he entertains 
his friends. Sometimes there is an opening 
hetween the rooms where the men and wo- 
men dine, and in this opening is a revolv- 
ing box, something like a small dumb- 
waiter. If the man of the family is in an 
amiable mood he often places some par- 
ticular delicacy on a shelf in this box and 
turns it around so that the women may 
share it. 

The lamps commonly used are tiny ones 


made of tin, in which olive oil is burned. 


These are, I presume, not very different 
from those which the “wise and foolish 
virgins ” carried, except that theirs weie 
probably made of clay. Candles are aiso 
used, but the really progressive people use 
kerosene lamps. There are two American 
companies whose representatives seem to 
be everywhere. One is the Standard O%] 
Company. I have seen a donkey with 
empty oil cans piled on him so high, and 
covering him so completely, that the only 
way one knew that it was a donkey was Dy 
its feet. The other company is the Singer 
Sewing Machine. Curiously enough, the 
women of the Orient think the machine 
work is much more beautiful than the 
hand work in which they are such experts. 
The machines that are manufactured to be 
sold over there are so made that the women 
can sit on the floor and do their machine 
sewing in this position. 


LIFE IN THE CITY 


Almost all Turkish life, outside the 
home, centres around the market place. 
Where there are few papers, and where 
those few do not dare to print the real 
news, the market place is naturally the 
centre for news, as well as commerce. The 
stories one hears are even more exagger- 
ated than those of our “vellowest” papers. 
Though these stories are passed on, and 
believed within limits, the Oriental him- 
self laughs at them, and when one returns 
from the market place, the question often 
asked is: “ What lies have you heard? ” 
For a time we discouraged the repetition 
of the stories heard in the market place. 
Then we realized how much we were miss- 
ing, so we also began to ask—“ What lies 
have you heard? ” 

In all Oriental cities there are the open 
bazaars. The salesman sits on the floor, 
and he does not get up unless he is quite 
sure that one really wishes to buy some- 
thing, and until all the ceremonies incident 
to shopping in the Orient have been dis- 
posed of. There is one bazaar to which 
we went often, where the owner sat cross- 
legged, with a face absolutely expression- 
less, looking like a big, fat Buddha. Any 
one intending to buy or sell in the Orien- 
tal market must be prepared to take time. 
Buying and selling is the great game of 
the East. One sits down and is served 
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with. tea or coffee or cigarettes. The dif- 
ferent wares are brought out. When an 
article has been selected, the long process 
of bargaining begins. Money is not the 
most important thing, either to the buyer 
or seller. One’s reputation as a bargainer 
is what really counts. The biblical say- 
ing, “ It is naught, it is naught, sayeth the 
buyer; but when he goeth his way, he 
boasteth,” still sums up the bargaining 
process. Even the Americans caught the 
contagion. When one of us bought any- 
thing, the other members of the American 
colony always gathered around to inspect 
the purchase. The first question was, 
‘““How much did you pay?” Crestfallen 
were we, indeed. when the consensus of 
cpinion was we had made a bad “ buy.” 


One finds this instinct to bargain in 
every business transaction. I wished io 
engage a man as baker. He named a price 
that was absolutely prohibitive. I refused 
to discuss the matter with him further. 
He went to one of his friends whom I 
knew and asked him to explain to me that 
he had no thought of really receiving that 
amount; that he was simply bargaining. 
A woman needing work very much applied 
to me. I offered her a job at two pounds 
per month. This was twice as much as 
she had ever got before, but she imme- 
diately said, “Two and a quarter.” In 
disgust I sent her away. The next day 
her friends came to me to explain. She 
was quite willing to work for two pounds, 
or even less; but she would have felt ab- 
solutely shiftless had she taken the. first 
amount offered. 


One of the most interesting sights is the 
open market, where any one may come to 
sell his wares. Usually there are a num- 
ber of Moslem women selling articles cf 
clothing or other personal things. They 
say that Turkish men are not very genev- 
ous to their wives, and that the bride who 
has an elaborate trousseau is very much 
envied, as she can dispose of part of it 
from time to time as she needs the money. 
The husbands, of course, know nothing of 
this, the veil furnishing a complete dis- 
guise. 


TRAVEL CONDITIONS 


Travel is still decidedly difficult, if one 
wishes to go a long distance. There is 
only one railroad through the interior of 


Turkey—the Bagdad line. This was fin- 
ished by the Germans during the war, just 
a few days before the British victory. The 
fuel is usually wood. There are very few 
passenger coaches. The Americans travel- 
ing from Constantinople usually went in 
boxcars. One could not imagine that these 
cars, holding “ eight horses or forty men,” 
could be made so comfortable. With our 
own beds and food, we really traveled de 
luxe. The trains are terribly crowded. 
When I made my first trip, the Turkish 
soldiers were being demobilized, and they 
simply swarmed over our cars. At every 
station we were awakened by their climb- 
ing to the top of our car, where they 
stayed during their entire journey. W2 
could never understand how they could 
stick on, as we went up and down grades 
and around curves; or how they escaped 
suffocation as we steamed through the 
numerous tunnels. 

Walking is very common. Places are 
still spoken of as being “a day’s journey ” 
or “two days’ journey.” This means the 
time it would take to walk. The rich 
native, however, travels by carriage. The 
charge to go from Aintab to Aleppo, a 
distance of eighty-five miles, is $20. it 
takes three days, stopping at the wayside 
khans or inns to spend the nights. If the 
native is poor, he walks or rides a donkey. 
If a man and his wife both wish to gv, 
and there is only one donkey, he rides 
and she walks behind. If the family can 
afford two donkeys, they both ride.- Fre- 
quently a donkey became frightened st 
our automobiles, and the woman riding it 
fell off. Her husband would curse us. 
From the expression of his face and the 
tone of his voice, one would conclude that 
he was doing it rather well, but it never 
seemed to occur to him to get off his own 
donkey to help his wife up. 

Freight is carried by camel caravan. 
One of my most reassured mental pictures 
is the line of camels as they moved along 
our skyline in the cool of the evening. 
During the British campaign in Egypt and 
Palestine they used camels almost exclu- 
sively to bring up the supplies. There 
were more than 30,000 camels used by 
the British, and I have been told that they 
even used them to carry ammunition up 
to the front lines. 

Travel in Turkey has its risks and iis 
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vicissitudes. The country has always been 
infested with bandits. Until since the war, 
when the country has been occupied by a 
foreign power, brigandage has been gov- 
ernmentally licensed. There are two words 
in the Turkish language for bandit. One 
means an individual who is licensed by 
the Government, and who pays a tax fer 
the privilege; the other means a man who 
carries on his operations at his own risk. 
One of the richest and most influential 
men in a city near us was known to be 
the leader of a band of robbers. He paid 
his fee to the Government, which in turn 
protected his men. They turned over a 
percentage of their “earnings” to him. 
He was really a great robber chief. Many 
of the men who are in Kemal Pasha’s 
army belonged to such organizations. be- 
ing able to offer great inducements—the 
prospect of much loot and the opportunity 
to kill the “infidels”—he was able to 
persuade these men to leave their old or- 
ganizations and join his. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


All the industrial work is carried on in 
the most primitive way. There are no 
factories. All materials, from the poorest 
cotton garments to the richest silks, are 
woven by hand. I have a sweater made 
entirely by hand, from the time that the 
wool was taken from the lamb until it was 
ready to wear. Everywhere one sees the 
women with their little distaffs in their 
hands spinning the wool. The dishes, ex- 
cept the few that are imported, are made 
of copper pounded out with little hand- 
mallets. At the time of the deportation 
the leading copper maker of the city and 
his two sons were deported. The* Turks 
found that it was quite impossible for 
them to get along without them, and asked 
the Government to send them back. 

Farming is done along the old lines— 
just a stick used to scratch the ground a bit 
—-and the sowing and planting are done by 
hand. During harvest time, thrashing 
floors are to be seen all over the country, 
and the grain is trodden out by oxen. Much 
of the work of the peasants is done by 
the women. As 


the Moslem law 

allows a man An automobile truck, 

. . Turkish model, fully 

laden, carrying freight 

to the water front in 
Constantinople. 


to have four 
wives, the farm- 
er who “ goes 


the limit” has rather a sinecure, or so it 
would appear. 

There are certain characteristics which 
seem to be the outstanding ones of the 
people of this land. They are traits pai- 
ticularly repugnant to the Anglo-Saxon, 
who, with his bluntness and straightfor- 
wardness, has little patience with the meth- 
ods of business that seem to be accepted 
as a matter of course in the Orient. Lying 
and cheating are common, and the Orien- 
tal who is caught in a lie is never embai- 
rassed. He may be chagrined to think he 
was so clumsy as to be caught, but he 
takes it with a shrug of his shoulders, and 
with the apparent resolve to be more clever 
next time. 

Perhaps the most exasperating thing 
about the Oriental is his persistency. One 
thinks that a thing has been absolutely 
settled; then all the arguments are re- 
opened. In the end the Turk usually gets 
what he wants. One may snub him, one 
may storm at him, but at last one yields 
from sheer exhaustion. Perhaps the two 
Bible characters one is reminded of most 
often are those in Jesus’ parable of the 
unjust Judge and the in:portunate widow. 
No one who has lived in the Orient could 
doubt that Jesus took this story from real 
life. The widow came to the Judge, who 
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is described as a man who “ feared not 
God, nor regarded man,” and asked him 
to avenge her of her enemy. He refused 
to do anything for her, but she came to 
him again and again, until in desperation 
he granted her request, the reason he gave 
being “ lest she wear me out with her con- 
tinual coming.” 


RELIGION IN TURKEY 


Religion figures in the life of the Orient 
in a way that hardly seems possible ‘n 
America. The three great religions of the 
world had their origin in Turkey. When 
one remembers the exclusiveness of the 
Jew, and his deep conviction that he will 
yet be the ruler of the Holy Land; when 
one remembers that the religion of Ma- 
homet teaches its followers to make con- 
verts or kill, one can imagine the compli- 
cations that would constantly arise in a 
land where life is so elemental, and where 
the contacts with the outside world have 
been so few. 


It is interesting that, though each may 
present a solid front against a common 
enemy, there is a very bitter feeling be- 
tween the various sects of the same reli- 
gion. When we were in Jerusalem, our 
Arab guide. who was conducting us through 
the mosque inside the Temple Area, pointed 
out with great disgust the changes that 
had been made by order of. the Turks in 
honor of the visit of the Kaiser. He told 
us that the Sultan had no right to be con- 
sidered the head of his religion; that Con- 
stantinople was not a holy place, and that, 
next to Mecca, Jerusalem was the sacred 
place of the Moslems. 


There are four different Christian 
churches—-the Armenian. Catholic, which 
claims to be the oldest State church in 
the world, and which has kept its services 
and doctrines unchanged through many 
centuries; the Greek Orthodox, with iis 
headquarters at Constantinople; the Ro- 
man Catholic (very strong in Syria), and 
the Protestant. Though they may all unite 
against Moslem or Jew, the feeling between 
them is very bitter. This feeling is prob- 
ably at its height in the holy places of 
Christianity, such as Jerusalem or Bethle- 
hem. In Bethlehem the Church of the 
Nativity is shared by Greek, Roman and 
Armenian Catholics. The feeling has been 
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so strong for many years that it has been 
necessary to keep a soldier stationed in 
the church to keep the peace. In the oid 
days the soldier was an Arab, presumably 
a Moslem; now he is an English Tommy. 

Many of the sacred places have become 
strangely mixed in ownership. The Jews 
are not allowed inside the mosque, which 
is on the site of the temple. A stone, sup- 
posed to be the one on which Abraham 
was going to sacrifice Isaac, is one of the 
cherished possessions of the Moslems. My 
Moslem guide offered to take me to the 
“upper room,” where Jesus and His dis- 
ciples ate the Last Supper. When we ar- 
rived he told me that the place he was 
showing me was not really the “ upper 
room ”; that the real “ upper room” was 
kept sacred to Moslems, and that no Chris- 
tian could enter it. 


RESPECT FOR AMERICANS 


The attitude of these distant people 
toward America is an interesting study. I 
think that for the most part it is friendly, 
or, at least, not unfriendly. They know 
that America has never tried to exploit 
them. The peasant, however, with nis 
strong religious and race prejudices, is a 
very uncertain quantity. One could never 
quite depend upon him. When I was over 
there I had a fox terrier dog. One day 
when we were walking through the market 
there were so many of the fierce, dirty, 
diseased dogs, which are so common in an 
Oriental market, that one of the servants 
picked up my dog and carried it. A littie 
Turkish child walked along with us, and 
after a while he said, “ You had better not 
put that dog down.” I said, “ Why?” 
He said, “ These dogs will kill it if you 
do.” I said, “ Why should they want to 
kill it? It never did anything to them.” 
He said, “I know, but they never saw a 
dog like that before.” And many of the 
people have the same attitude toward men 
and women who are strange to them. The 
Turkish people are suspicious of any one 
who is strange. However, for the most 
part they are friendly to Americans. When 
no other Christians could go into the mar- 
kets, and the few who did venture were 
killed, our buyers could go with compara- 
tive safety, because they represented Amer- 
icans. When the Moslems refused to sell 
to any other Christians. they would usually 
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sell to us. During the time of the des- 
perate need in Marash, when thousands of 
Armenians had been killed, and the sur- 
vivors (about 10,000) were absolutely de- 
pendent upon the Americans for food; 
when all the roads were controlled by the 
Nationalists, and feeling was very high, 
the Turkish authorities sent a few gen- 
darmes on, a day in advance, and sent 
under Turkish escort two American doc- 
tors, who rode on horseback the fifty-five 
miles in safety, taking aid to the people 
who needed it so much. It would have 
been quite impossible for any other Chris- 
tians to go even a mile into the country 
at that time. Mustapha Kemal Pasha pro- 
tests his friendship for America, in spite 
of the fact that his followers have repeat- 
edly attacked American property. Indeed, 
he uses America’s example as one of his 
reasons for rebelling against European 
rule. 

The Arabs, too, seem very friendly to 


REPLACING WORN-OUT 
BANK BILLS 


EW Americans realize how much work 


Americans. A party of us went to Cairo, 
very soon after the French came into Asia 
Minor, and when all Syria was in turmoil. 
Preparations were then being made for the 
resistance to foreign occupation. The 
Arabs along the way were mobilizing, and 
everywhere could be seen armed men. The 
trains were crowded with them. The Arabs 
who had charge of the Bagdad railroad 
down through Syria gave us a compart- 
ment to ourselves and placed an armed 
guard on each side of it. Very often the 
soldiers would insist upon coming into our 
compartment, but when the guard said 
“ Americans” they would turn away, or, 
if they did insist upon seeing for them- 
selves, as soon as they had found that he 
had spoken truly they would seek another 
place. The officials were particularly cour- 
teous about our luggage, seeing that it was 
put on the train, waiving any examination 
(a great favor, indeed), and doing every- 
thing they could to make travel easy. 





is needed to withdraw from circula- 

tion yearly the large number of ‘bank- 
notes worn out by constant handling. Some 
:dea of this may be gained by considering 
the fact that the average life of a five-dol- 
lar note is only about ten months. In the 
vaults of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank is constantly kept a supply of ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 to replace the 
worn money sent in by local banks. In a 
single bank of the Federal Reserve group 
687,000,000 individual notes were counted, 
of which 166,000,000 notes, aggregating 
$771,000,000, were canceled. The aggre- 
gate withdrawal forms a considerable per- 
centage of the total amount of currency in 
circulation in the United States—$4,500,- 
000,000—and the machinery required in- 
volves constant watchfulness and unceas- 
ing energy. 
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SUN YAT-SEN AND CHINESE 





UNITY 


By Joun C. Griccs 


Of the Canton Christian College, Canton, China 


An American friend and critic of South China’s famous idealist, 
despite the presence of war in his front yard, depicts the situation 
and the leaders at Canton—Traits that estranged Dr. Sun’s friends 


Professor Griggs’s article was written in Canton 
at the beginning of August, 1922, before Sun 
Yat-sen had won moral support from the victor of 
Peking; nevertheless, it explains and illumines 
the later developments, a summary of which fol- 
lows this article —[Editor.] 


HE present confusion and deadlock 

in Canton resulted from the falling 

out of Sun Yat-sen, leader of the 
Southern movement, and his long-time as- 
sociate, General Chan Chiung-ming, for- 
merly Governor of Kwangtung Province, 
but now, avowed partisan of the unifica- 
tion plans of the victorious dictator of the 
North, Wu Pei-fu. Primarily, however, 
they are conditioned upon the drive for 
constitutional democracy which has been 
going on here in one form or another 
since pre-revolutionary days. 

The informing spirit and personifica- 
tion of that movement has been from the 
beginning, and still is, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
He persistently refuses consent to any 
proposal of unification which is not on a 
basis of legality and constitutionalism. 
Around his personality has centred the 
greater part of China’s history during 
these ten years since the abolition of mon- 
archy; for not only was the revolution due 
very largely to him, but the repulse of 
the Yuan Shih-kai idea, the consequent di- 
vision between North and South, the pro- 
test against militarism, and the dissatis- 
faction with the makeshifts of Peking 
have come from his patriotic insistence 
upon constitutionality and democratic 
control in the interests of all the people. 
This has been hardly less true in those 
years when he was not obviously upon 
the scene. China’s unrest, her achieve- 
ments and in some cases her failures have 
been due to his restless activity. 





A British merchant here said naively a 
few months ago: “I see that nuisance, 
Sun Yat-sen, is around again. I don’t 
like him. He’s always making trouble 
wherever he goes.” Thus spoke the spirit 
of old reactionary China, as so often hap- 
pens, through the mouth of a foreigner. 

Of course he is a disturber; all proph- 
ets are. Because he is a disturber: he is 
called a nuisance; because he is a revo- 
lutionary he is called a Bolshevik; be- 
cause he has an open mind to the new 
demands of labor he is called a dema- 
gogue; and because large funds are con- 
tinually entrusted to him as the leader of 
a great cause he is called a grafter. 
Whatever the judgments of those who 
know his work intimately may be as to 
the defects of his character, or their dis- 
appointment at his mistakes, the “ Mir- 
rors of China” could not fairly accuse 
him as a grafter, a demagogue, or a Bol- 
shevik. His record is too clear and open. 
As to being a nuisance, it is all in the 
point of view. Of course he is a nuisance 
to Peking, and sometimes to his admirers. 
When a shell from one of his crooked 
guns struck our guest-house, the nuisance 
theory seemed convincing. 

That his cause at the present moment is 
in eclipse, that he is practically marooned 
on his warships in the river, that all local 
government except policing is suspended 
and that the city is in the hands of an ir- 
responsible and rebellious military force 
is due to his failure to co-ordinate and 
unify various interests, some of them 
selfish, some lawless, and some honestly 
distrustful of his methods and aims. 

As an inspirational leader of minds 
open to noble ideas Dr. Sun could hardly 
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be surpassed. His sincerity is unques- 
tioned by all who know him well, even 
though some of his severest critics are 
among his close acquaintanceship. His 
record for years, as well as his devoted 
following, even in the day of adversity, 
shows that his is a name to conjure with. 
Supporters all over the world still con- 
tribute in large amounts to the cause. But 
in practical administration of affairs, in 
winning the indifferent, in realizing and 
evercoming opposition, and, most impor- 
tant of all, in meeting and placating those 
who in all sincerity differ in judgment— 
in all these particulars Dr. Sun fails of 
compelling leadership. This is why he 
could not become China’s first great 
President ten years ago. Mistaking rash- 
ness for bravery and stubbornness for 
high resolve, he lost ground where a more 
elastic mind would have triumphed. For 
instance, Tong Shao-yi, associate and 
compeer, who formed with him and Wu 
Ting-fang the triumvirate of experience, 
devotion and brains which inaugurated 
the new era here in 1920, still professes 
loyalty; but since Dr. Sun’s assumption 
of the Presidency, to the wisdom of which 
he could not agree, he has maintained 
an extremely discreet silence and _ seclu- 
sion on his estate in Heung Shaan—a val- 
uable but lost asset. 


The catastrophe of Wu _ Ting-fang’s 
death was another unnecessary loss. With 
other refugees, Dr. Wu was driven from 
the city and came to us, filled with bitter- 
ness and anger that foolish mismanage- 
ment had so needlessly forced the issue 
and let loose the elements of disorder. He 
was at first unwilling to believe that Gen- 
eral Chan had been back of the revolt. 
When the fact of its seriousness became 
evident, he seemed to lose his indomitable 
will and strength, and soon succumbed to 
an illness which, but for a broken heart, 
he would probably have survived. The 
not to go out to dinner, as the night was 
shown to the last. His hostess urged him 
not to go out to dinner as the night was 
rainy, telling him he was ill and really 
unable to do so. “ You put the devil in 
my mind by suggesting illness,” he said, 
and at first absolutely refused the exami- 
nation of a doctor. But his graciousness 
and good sense presently yielded. Now 
this man Wu Ting-fang, who had endeared 


himself to all the world of humanity, 
whose name has so long stood for all that 
was wise, constructive and philanthropic, 
had given the strength of his declining 
years to the cause of Sun Yat-sen, and 
that, too, when his judgment had been 
often overridden and his rugged will had 
been forced to yield or to desert. 

Then, of course, General Chan Chiung- 
ming must be counted not so much as the 
chief militant opponent as a lost asset of 
the greatest value. For, as leader of the 
army, he was the strong right arm that 
had put the triumvirate in power. Bend- 
ing his will to Dr. Sun—for he, too, dis- 
approved of the Presidency venture—he 
had filled the position of Civil Governor 
with liberality and wisdom. His defec- 
tion was long prophesied, but there is 
every reason to believe that his loyalty 
was not undermined until he had lost faith 
in the cause and also had become utterly 
disheartened by Dr. Sun’s contemptuous 
references to him in newspaper interviews. 
His name is now execrated on all sides as 
an arch-rebel. His subordinates have done 
disgraceful things. How reprehensible he 
is personally, however, cannot yet be de- 
termined. The main point is that he ought 
not to have been lost, and need not have 
been. 

The writer’s first meeting with these four 
men happened to be when they were to- 
gether at the Government House. The bar- 
rier of language prevented anything but 
mere formalities with the Governor, but 
the masterly English of the big three, 
their fascinating and genial personalities, 
as well as the knowledge of the part that 
each had played in China’s awakening. 
made it a most impressive occasion. These 
four men of such unquestioned high pur- 
pose seemed, in combination, invincible 
for the betterment of South China. 

Now Dr. Sun stands alone. Indiffer- 
ence, death and resentment have stripped 
him of his three oldest and strongest al- 
lies. His own loyal army is 150 miles 
away in that campaign to the northward 
upon which he had so stubbornly insisted. 

After this army had got well started, he 
returned to the city and made the mistake 
of trusting in the very questionable loyalty 
of other troops which were nominally un- 
der the command of General Chan. Signs 
of trouble appeared, and Dr. Sun called 
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in the newspaper men and told them that 
if these troops did not retire from the 
city within a certain time, he would bom- 
bard and kill them all with poison gas 
shells. This was the futile threat whose 
foolishness so enraged Dr. Wu. It seemed 
incredible that it could be true as reported 
in the press, and when personal inquiry 
verified it, we all held our ears, as it were, 
in expectation of 
the crash we knew 
must come. The 
soldiers waited two 
days, then attacked 
and burned the 
President’s _ house, 
plundered his of- 
fices, drove him and 
the entire Govern- 
ment from the city, 
and sold many of 
the city records to 
waste-paper dealers. 
This was on June 
16. On the next 
day the six warships 
passed up and down 
the river in a very 
noisy bombardment, 
breaking some glass 
and wrecking one 
restaurant. A bom- 
bardment of protest, 
Dr. Sun called it. 


During the five 





mission, as well as his courage under 
fire and in the face of treachery through 
all these weeks, has begun to work a 
change in the minds even of those who 
were sure that this was his final foolish 
failure. The very stubbornness and un- 
willingness to take advice, which was his 
undoing, is now an important asset. In 
thus disregarding disaster he demonstrates 


that “down” does 
not mean “ down 
and out.” He said 


recently to some of 
us: “ What does it 
matter what my 
forces are? It is the 
great idea only that 
counts. It was so 
with your George 
Washington” — a 
remark which pretty 
clearly bounds his 
vision. 

Can the - loyal 
army win its way 
back here and de- 
liver the situation 
from chaos? More 
and more troops are 
going north, which 
is of itself a for- 
tunate thing for 
Canton. The brave 
soldier boy isn’t in- 
vested with a halo 


weeks following DR. SUN YAT-SEN here, but is in the 

there was little China’s first President, later head of a rival class with june- 
aes Government at Canton, whence he was re- ‘ ; 

Progress. There was cently driven by the army of General Chan bugs, ligers and 

no Governor, no tax-gatherers. His 


Mayor, and no 
Board of Health, and resulting conditions 
were and are serious. Fear, ever native 
to the Chinese mind, is absurdly dominant. 
Business is paralyzed. Soldiers loot or do 
not loot, according to the amount of con- 
trol which they feel for the moment, or ac- 
cording to the show of resistance made by 
shopkeepers or householders. Criminal 
and disorderly elements throughout the 
province revert to the immemorial tradi- 
tions of banditry. The progress of the last 
two years, which seemed in many ways so 
marvelous, is undone, and we are all dis- 
heartened—all disheartened except Dr. 
Sun himself. 

His persistent coriviction of his high 


going is hailed with 
acclamation. It matters little where he 
goes or why, if only he can be prevailed 
upon to go. Yet this ancient national at- 
titude is accompanied by a modern ges- 
ture. Red Cross units are organized and 
dispatched with all the efficiency and 
promptness of the West. As we all stitch 
bandages—students, staff and servants— 
the question goes around as to who fur- 
nishes the great piles of new material. 
The Red Cross furnishes them, of course. 
But who put up the money? And the 
rather bewildering reply is that Dr. Sun 
put up the money on condition that aid 
should be given impartially to soldiers of 
both armies. 
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To return for a moment to General 
Chan Chiung-ming, the former Governor. 
Some six weeks before the revolt he had 
left the city very hurriedly, taking with 
him troops, money and supplies. Whether 
he vacated the Governorship voluntarily 
or perforce, it was very evident, though 
strenuously denied, that the long-threat- 
ened break had come. It is also well 
known that he was 
disheartened not 
only in regard to 
his own position, 
but in regard to the 
success of the expe- 
dition to the north 
in quest of national 
power. Most for- 
eigners thought his 
judgment correct on 
this latter point, but 
deprecated his leav- 
ing. 

Since the revolt 
Chan has not shown 
his hand complete- 
ly. Dr. Wu Ting- 
fang, as has been 
said, would not at 
first believe that 
Chan was _ behind 
the revolt. But it is 
probable that he 
was . sympathetic 
with its purposes, 
for the city was 
filled with printed 
handbills saying 
that unification had 
been accomplished 
in Peking by the reconvening of the Parlia- 
ment and the return of Li Yuan-hung as 
President, that the Sun program had been 
abandoned as no longer necessary, and that 
all citizens should give loyal allegiance to 
the Peking Government as represented by 
the troops who were then in the act of 
plundering them. 


It was a clear case of selling out, and, : 


wherever the responsibility lies, was ut- 
terly indefensible. While Chan is com- 


monly spoken of as a traitor, it is a ques- 
tion how much control he now has of the 
movement which he promotes. It is at least 
certain that the troops who burned the 
President’s house and committed indis- 








GENERAL CHAN  CHIUNG-MING 


Former Civil Governor of Kwangtung, South 
China, now at war with Sun Yat-sen 


criminate violence had got out of hand, 
and that Chan keenly regrets the disorder 
and desolate condition of the city. Why, 
then, does he not come to Canton, reas- 
sume authority, show his former efficiency, 
whip the troops into order, and put the 
city and province again on their feet? 

If there were promise of a stable con- 
dition in Peking, all would be different, 
but nothing seems 
to be in the way of 
settlement there, 
and probably Can- 
ton will be depend- 
ent upon its own re- 
sources for many 
years yet for what- 
ever order and 
progress it may en- 
joy. If these men 
here, many of whom 
have fine ability 
and large disinter- 
ested views of pub- 
lic welfare, could 
hold together and 
devote their am- 
bitions to the im- 
proving of local 
conditions, as they 
have done in a 
measure for the last 
two years, they 
could show _ the 
world something 
really constructive 
and significant. But 
the ignis fatuus of 
national dominance 
has been their un- 
doing, and what will come no one can say. 

Can we have faith in a new effort? 
Shall we believe in China at all, or return 
to the old view that it is merely a field 
for religious and commercial exploitation? 
Nothing could be more heartless than the 
attitude of some foreigners. They can 
prove to you beyond a doubt that every- 
thing is wrong here, and will continue so 
as long as the Chinese are in control. 

But what comes of all this condemnation 
of a conspicuous leader? Does pitiful and 
heedless disaster mean futility? Do any 


,of us ever get anywhere in our own af- 
fairs by “ muddling along” ? Was Bron- 


son Alcott, with his incurable inability to 
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make a living, a force for progress? Was 
the man out there in the gunboat behind 
his festoons of barbed wire, proclaiming 
that he was willing to die for the world, 
a hero or a fool? 

The answer is, perhaps, the answer to 
all present critics of world civilization. 
The case against humanity is so easily 
proved that it is done over and over again 
every month. ‘The reviews bulge with 
pessimistic essays, searching with not very 
friendly eyes for the one golden grain of 
high endeavor among the chaff of greed 
and inefficiency. This at random from 
Walter Lippman: “But of his (man’s) 
latent capacity for bringing order out of 
the tohubohu of human relations we know 
very little because he is not seriously try- 
ing.” China is not so different from the 
rest of the world as we have usually 
thought. Her disabilities are neither more 
comic nor more tragic than our own. She 
has stout brick walls for the shutting out 
of straightforward devils, but nothing so 
highly comic as our recent agitation over 
Darwinism in the schools. If through all 
the ruck of disaster there glows the light 
of one great idea, if this great idea is con- 
sistently proclaimed by one high vision- 
ary, we shall accept the idea and welcome 


the man as a benefactor of humanity in 
spite of his ineptitudes and mistakes. 


Whatever the solution of the present 
situation, South China will always de- 
mand and will eventually achieve, whether 
during Dr. Sun’s life or later, a Govern- 
ment based on the constitutionality which 
he has so long championed, on the rights 
of all the people, on suppression of mil- 
itarism, and on a due degree of provincial 
autonomy. It is conceivable that a vic- 
torious Northern dictator might be power- 
ful enough to force unification upon the 
South, but there is no indication that 
either Wu Pei-fu or any one else in the 
near future will discover himself to be of 
that Napoleonic calibre. 


The only unificatioa that will ever be 
accepted by Canton—and Canton means 
South China—will be based upon those 
cardinal principles so long advocated by 
Sun Yat-sen. A military force, that time- 
worn negation, might produce an appar- 
ent acquiescence, or the repugnant alter- 
native of outside interference; but with 
the modern spirit awakened as it is here 
now, neither local government nor na- 
tional unity will ever be settled until they 


are settled liberally and with justice. 
Canton, China, Aug. 2, 1922. 


THE FURTHER FORTUNES OF SUN YAT-SEN 


[PeRIoD ENDED Sept. 10, 1922 


HE swiftly revolving wheel of latter-day 

Chinese history has brought the vast repub- 
lic, driving blindly forward in an attempt to 
escape the doom of civil war and financial col- 
lapse, within sight at least of the promised land 
of reconstruction. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the first Pres- 
ident of the Republic of China, and latterly head 
of the Canton Government in the South, after suf- 
fering defeat at the hands of General Chan 
Chiung-ming and fleeing to Shanghai (Aug. 9), 
wove victory from defeat by issuing a program for 
reconstruction, which was strongly approved by 
General Wu Pei-fu—the military leader who over- 
threw General Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria—in a 
telegram sent by Wu on Aug. 21. This program 
included the convocation and functioning of Par- 
liament free from all outside influences, self- 
government for the provinces in lieu of the sys- 
tem of rule by Tuchuns, or military overlords, and 
the conversion of the independent and lawless 
provincial armies in the pay of these Governors 
into peaceful labor battalions to wield the hoe 
instead of the sword. When Wu, the dominant 
figure of North China, sent his telegram pledging 


support to Sun in the carrying out of these 
policies, he closed his eyes to the fact that Sun 
had aided the enemy, Chang; thus did Wu pay 
tribute to a personality which even defeat cannot 
diminish in importance. Sun’s come-back was 
further accentuated when the Provisional Pres- 
ident, Li Yuan-hung, sent envoys to invite him 
to come to Peking to aid in the gigantic task of 
reconstruction. Sun, in reply, sent a cordial mes- 
sage declaring his readiness to co-operate, whether 
in Peking or from the outside was not indicated. 
Various political fatcions and representatives of 
twenty-seven labor organizations of Shanghai, 
where Sun was staying, pledged support to the 
deposed Canton leader on Aug. 21. 

In the Canton region General Chan Chiung- 
ming continued to carry on civil war. On Sept. 
8 some of his officers were reported to have 
taken forcible possession of American mission 
buildings in Kaying, Kwangtung Province, and 
to be destroying foreign property. Active dis- 
semination of anti-Christian propaganda was said 
to have become a part of the military movement. 

In the North, meanwhile, General Chang re- 
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mained at bay in Manchuria, with intimations 
that he might decide on a new drive southward 
against General Wu; the latter remained in 
readiness to repel such an attack. Chang was 
assuming a threatening attitude toward the 
British, He would not be responsible for the 
protection of British lives and property, he de- 
clared, if the British policy of opposing his seizure 
of railroads and tax revenues of Manchuria, ‘com- 
bined with open acts of hostility, such as aiding 
Wu by bombarding Chang’s troops from the air, 
were continued. 

Brigandage was being carried on in Manchuria, 
especially along the line of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad, and acts of lawlessness by disorganized 
bands of soldiers were reported in different parts 
of the country, notably on the Yangtse River. 
Gunboats of the foreign powers, including the 
United States, had been ordered to this region 
to suppress these bands, who had fired on foreign 
merchant ships. The Peking Government, vir- 


land’s in more than a geographic sense. The 
Japanese people, numbering over fifty million 
souls in the Japanese islands alone, are demand- 
ing a voice in the Government for all Japanese 
citizens. They are asking for universal suffrage 
and the abolition of that clause in the Constitu- 
tion which gives the vote to those only who own 
a certain amount of property on which they pay 
a certain tax; in other words, they are demand- 
ing the abolition of the exclusive right of a cer- 
tain privileged class to vote. 

Moreover, as in England, there is beginning 
to be a feeling against the rights of the Peers 
in the Imperial Diet, and their privileges and 
advantages over the House of Representatives, 
who are in a sense the representatives of the 
people. The recent appointment of Baron Kato 
to the Premiership has tended to stir up more 
bitter attacks against not only the Seiyukai, or 
majority party in the lower house, but against 
the Peers themselves, since the Ministry is taken 
altogether from the House of Peers. 

An editorial taken from a Tokio Japanese daily 
publication, quoted in part here, may serve to 
show the feeling that is steadily gathering 
strength among the middle-class people of Tokio 
and other cities of Japan. Says the Yomiuri: 

“Nothing is further from our intention than 
to urge the immediate abolition of the Peerage, 
but we wish to warn the Peers now because we 
are inclined to believe that the present political 
situation of the upper house and the demeanor 
of the House, if maintained long unchanged, 
will give rise to public demand for the total 
abolition of the Peerage. Needless to say, the 
upper house is not made up of Peers exclusively; 
it also contains members nominated by the Em- 
peror from those representing the highest tax- 





THE JAPANESE HOUSE OF PEERS 


By CHartes R, MATHESON 


APAN is now in a position similar to Eng- | 


tually bankrupt, unable to pay the vast arrears of 
wages due its soldiers, faced by the active hos- 
tility of the Tuchuns and by many threats of 
provincial secession, was helpless against the 
prevailing anarchy. All its hopes were based on 
conciliation, and the figure that loomed largest 
in these -hopes was Sun Yat-sen. Deep differ- 
ences had arisen between Wu Pei-fu and the 
Provisional President, mainly over the nature of 
the future Government, and the President, who 
believed in a loose federation, rather than in a 
strong centralized Government at Peking, as ad- 
vocated by Wu, was eagerly looking forward to 
support by Dr. Sun. Strong dissension was rife 
in the newly assembled Parliament, in which a 
part of the former Canton Parliament had con- 
sented to sit. More than 100 other Southern par- 
liamentarians, who had been holding out against 
Peking, left Shanghai for Peking late in August, 
and were expected to provide a quorum for the 
election of a permanent President and the pro- 
mulgation of a Constitution. 









payers. But it is provided by law that the num- 
ber of these appointed members shall not ex- 
ceed that of the members representing the no- 
bility. In all, of a total of some four hundred 
members in the upper house, a little over two 
hundred and ten are of the nobility, while about 
one hundred and seventy are appointed by the 
Emperor, the rest being members of the Imperial 
family, classified according to parties. The 
Koyukai and the Kenkyukai are closely com- 
bined, the former being composed of mostly those 
appointed by the Emperor and who have no title 
of nobility, the latter an association of Peers. 
The numerical strength of the Kenkyukai and 
Koyukai combined may be equal to that of ali 
the other parties put together * * * therefore 
it may be fairly said that the House of Peers is 
to all intents and purposes at the beck and call 
of the Kenkyukai, which consists of Peérs having 
titles of marquis, count, viscount and baron.” 


Japanese Peers enjoy privileges of social, legal, 
political and economic nature and constitute the 
upper class, or “cream of society.” Though 
they have special obligations commensurate with 
the special position they are given, there are 
some who not only neglect their duties, but be- 
have in a disgraceful manner. These, though by 
no means in the majority, are detrimental to the 
work of the upper house, and a menace to the 
existence of the nobility. 


It is seen that the Emperor not only has the 
appointive power, in the case of the highest tax- 
payers, to the upper house, but the imperial 
family have seats therein. With the abolition of 


the upper house, which is advocated by the more 
radical papers and the, perhaps, unthinking class, 
the imperial family would be greatly weakened 
in power. 
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Considered from the social standpoint alone, 
there is strong discontent among the people with 
the Peers. This is mainly due to the fact that 
many of the Peers abuse their political power 
to such an extent as to act in collusion with 
the majority party of the House of Representa- 
tives, and this for the promotion of practices not 
altogether pleasing to the country. Furthermore, 
the Peers are charged with seizing the power of 
the Government so as to share in political honors 
and profits. The fact that the Peers, unlike the 
Representatives, are immune from dissolution, is 
taken advantage of as a last resort. Again, 
though occupying a special position in the Gov- 
ernment machine, with special privileges and a 
good deal of power, they have nothing to do with 
a general election, and this is used as an argu- 
ment against the present Kato Ministry. 


It is suggested that in order that these defects 
in the system might be remedied, the system be 
abolished which makes princes and marquises 
eligible for seats in the upper house upon at- 
taining a certain age. This suggestion, however, 
if carried out would not help matters, since it 
is not usually the princes and the marquises 
who neglect their duties or commit deeds un- 
becoming to their rank. It is the appointed 
members, anxious to keep their positions strong, 
and who are desirous of material personal gain, 
who are the ones who should be ejected, and the 
practice of appointment to these offices should 
be abolished. : 


Other suggestions for the betterment of the 
situation as gathered from the various Tokio 
daily papers are: The revision of the regula- 
tions governing the election of members repre- 
senting counts, viscounts and barons; abolition ot 
the annuity system; abolition of members repre: 
senting high tax-payers; prevention of evils at- 
tending the recommendation of persons by the 
Cabinet to the Throne for nomination, and the 
fixing of an age limit for all members. 

Since, however, the Japanese Constitution stip- 
ulates that any law, discussions or provisions re- 
lating to privileges of the Peers shall first be pro- 
posed by the Throne, and also stipulates that 
there shall be no change in the form of gov- 
ernment during a regency, such as now exists, 
there is very little chance of any great change in 
the composition of the upper house until the 
present Prince-Regent ascends the throne as Em- 
peror. Another stumbling block for the reform- 
ers of the Constitution is the fact that the power 
er privileges of the House of Peers shall not be 
diminished without its own consent, as provided 
in the Constitution. 

On the whole, one may clearly see that those 
who drew up the Constitution of Japan foresaw 
the possibility of such an agitation as is current 
in Tokio today and that they inserted Article 34 
and others embodied in the section on the House 
of Peers to insure their strength in the Govern- 
ment against any popular or radical movement 
which might endanger their position and even 
their existence. 
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The Government injunction 
in the railway strike—How 
the coal strike was ended, 
and the measures taken for 
distribution of coal—Passing 
of the Tariff and Bonus bills 
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HE strike of railway shopmen en- 
7 tered into a new phase of struggle 

with the adoption of a form of gov- 
ernment intervention through injunction 
at the beginning of September. This was 
the outstanding feature of the conflict, and 
one which raised a storm of controversy. 
The injunction, which though temporary, 
was of a sweeping nature, was obtained 
by Attorney General Daugherty from Fed- 
eral Judge James H. Wilkerson in the 
United States District Court in Chicago, 
Sept. 1. The injunction restrained the 
striking shopmen and all the officers and 
members of their unions and affliated or- 
ganizations in the American Federation of 
Labor from interfering in any way with 
the operation of the railroads of the na- 
tion. The main features of the injunction 
were those prohibiting the following- 
named acts: 

Issuing of any instruction or public statements 
to members of their organizations to induce them 
to do or say anything to cause any railway em- 
ploye to leave his work or to cause any person to 
abstain from entering the employ of a railroad. 

Using the funds of the unions in furtherance 
of any act forbidden in the injunction. 

Engaging in picketing in any manner; by 
letters, circulars, telegrams, telephone messages, 


by word of mouth or interviews in newspapers, 
encouraging any person to leave the employ of 


a railroad or to refrain from entering such em- 
ploy. 

Interfering with or obstructing any railway. 

Hindering the inspection, repair or equipment 
vi locomotives or cars. 

Conspiring or agreeing to hinder railroads in 
the transportation of passengers, property and 
the mails. 

Interfering with employes going to or returning 
from work by displays of force or numbers, 
threats, intimidations, acts of violence, oppro- 
brious epithets, jeers and taunts or entreaties. 

Loitering at or near places of ingress or egress 
for employes. 

Trespassing on the premises of any railroad 
near where employes are at work on repairs to 
equipment or any other place, except where the 
public generally are invited to go to transact 
business. 

Doing any injury or bodily harm to any em- 
ploye of a railroad whether at work or going 
to his home. 

Obstructing the operation of trains in any 
manner, directly or indirectly. 


The injunction was the object of vio- 
lent denunciations on the part of labor 
union leaders. In the course of a bitter 
attack upon the court order, denouncing 
it as illegal and provocative of Bolshe- 
vism, Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, said that 
the matter of recommending a_ general 
strike would be taken up by the Executive 
Council of the Federation. He declared 
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that the injunction violated constitutional 
rights, curbed legitimate freedom of 
speech, and was a reversion to slavery. 
He denied that any conspiracy existed, 
and stated that the strikers’ only crime 
was that of quitting work when conditions 
became intolerable. 

On Sept. 9 the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor called upon 
the organized workers of the country to 
resist writs of injunction. To test the con- 
stitutionality of the Daugherty injunction 
the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, one of the shop craft organ- 
izations, petitioned for an injunction to 
restrain the United States authorities from 
attempting to carry out in the District of 
Columbia the provisions of the Chicago 
railway strike injunction. The petition 
was denied by Justice Bailey in the Equity 
Court at Washington. In Chicago a con- 
tinuance of the Federal restraining order 
for a period not to exceed ten days was 
granted against the strikers, with the ob- 
ject of covering the time necessary for 
hearing the application of Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty for an injunction to re- 
place the restraining order. The legal 
pleas presented by the strikers’ counsel, 
denouncing the terms of the injunction as 
outrageous and demanding its dismissal, 
were not passed on by Judge Wilkerson, 
and the strikers’ representatives were to 
have another opportunity to marshal their 
arguments against it. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s legal forces meanwhile presented 
evidence of conspiracy on the part of the 
strikers, involving the murder of eighteen 
persons, and acts of arson and sabotage. 

The Railroad Labor Board, on Aug. 29, 
denied the motion of W. Jett Lauck, labor 
statistician, that the board immediately 
define the principle of a “living wage” 
in the case of the maintenance of way em- 
ployes who are seeking increased mini- 
mum rates of pay. The board, in its rul- 
ing on Lauck’s request, declared it could 
not go beyond the Transportation act, 
which prescribed the establishment of 
‘just and reasonable wages.” 

The strike of the railway shopmen was 
approaching a settlement on the basis of 
separate agreements on the various roads 
when these pages went to press. 

The strike in the bituminous fields 
which had endured for nearly five months 








was settled Aug. 15 by an agreement 
signed at Cleveland, Ohio, by the coal 
operators and the officials of the United 
Mine “Workers. The agreement  con- 
tinued the old wage scale and work- 
ing conditions in the industry up to April 
1, 1923. Immediate resumption of the 
bituminous coal mining in seven States was 
ordered by officials of the union. Though 
there was only a relatively small amount 
of the union coal tonnage of the country 
represented in the conference, union offi- 
cials and operators were confident that the 
agreement would be the basis of future 
settlements in all fields affected by the 
strike. 


The strike in the anthracite area was 
persisted in until Sept. 2, when a settle- 
ment was reached in Philadelphia, by the 
terms of which the men agreed to re- 
turn to work on the basis of the old wage 
scale, which was to extend until Aug. 31, 
1923. The agreement was reached after 
a communication had been received by 
both parties to the controversy from Presi- 
dent Harding, in which he demanded this 
compromise in the name of public wel- 
fare. The operators signed practically un- 
der protest, and with the implication that 
they were acting under a popular man- 
date. How that mandate was secured was 
not clearly indicated. By the terms of the 
agreement, the produciion of coal was to 
begin at once, and the organizations of op- 
erators and miners were to join in a rec- 
ommendation to Congress that legislation 
be forthwith enacted creating a separate 
anthracite coal commission, with authority 
to investigate and report promptly on 
every phase of the industry. The settle- 
ment insured the return to work in the 
immediate future of 155,000 miners. 

The anthracite agreement was ratified 
by the miners on Sept. 9, after a viva voce 
vote taken amid scenes of much emotion 
called forth by a dramatic appeal by John 
L. Lewis, the International President, for 
its adoption. The miners returned to work 
the following day, and it was predicted 
that the output would be nearly normal 
by the end of October. Meanwhile the 
Pennsylvania Fuel Commission ruled on 
Sept. 9 that the pre-strike prices should 
obtain, and that the consumers’ supplies 
should be limited to quantities sufficient 
to last for sixty days. 
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—Central Press Association. 
WAITING FOR HIS SHIP TO COME IN 


Coat ContTrRou Britt PAssep 


The Government Coal Distribution and 
Price Control Bill was passed in the 
House on Aug. 31 by a vote of 214 to 61. 
This was the second of the Administra- 
lion’s measures intended to cope with the 
coal situation and bring about stability to 
the industry. The other measure—creating 
a fact-finding commission—had already 
passed through the first legislative stages. 
These two measures, one intended to con- 
trol the distribution and the price of coal 
through priority arrangement, and the 
other seeking to find out causes leading to 
the persistent labor troubles in the indus- 
try, comprised, it was announced in offi- 
cial circles, all the legislation that the 
President now thought necessary. The Sen- 
ate passed the bill Sept. 7 by 40 to 7. 

The Fact-Finding Commission bill was 
passed by the Senate on Sept. 8, thus com- 
pleting legislative action on the two ad- 
ministrative measures to deal with the situ- 
ation growing out of the coal strike. 


STEEL WAGE INCREASE 


The United States Steel Company ori 
Aug. 22 announced an advance of 20 per 
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—Omaha World-Herald. 
WHO WON THE STRIKE? 


cent. in the wages of day laborers effect- 
ive Sept. 1, thus increasing the scale for 
a ten-hour day from $3 to $3.60. The in- 
crease brought the scale almost back to 
the level which prevailed in July, 1921, 
when the rate was $3.70 a day. The peak 
wage was $5.06 in 1920, and $2 a day 
was paid in 1915, just prior to the numer- 
ous advances made during and immedi- 
aiely after the war. 


The Steel Corporation now has about 
220,000 employes on its payrolls, but it 
is understood that about 64,000 are em- 
ployed in the mining and transportation 
branches, and do not share in the increase. 
Consequently 156,000 employes were di- 
rectly affected by the advance in wages. 
Many of the men work twelve hours a day, 
and in this group the advance is from 
$2.60 a day to $4.32. Several large steel 
concerns made similar increases, and it 
was expected that a 20 per cent. advance 
would be general throughout the industry. 


SupREME Court CHANGES 


President Harding on Sept. 4 accepted 
the resignation of John Hessin Clarke, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Justice Clarke’s resignation was to take ef- 
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‘““ We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one shape, till custom 
make 
Their perch and not their terror.” 
—‘‘ Measure for Measure.’’ 





fect according to his wishes on Sept. 18, 
his sixty-fifth birthday. In his letter to 
the President he expressed a desire to 
leave the bench to devote himself to “some 
public causes in ways in which I cannot 
serve them while holding important public 
office.” The President announced that he 
would accept the resignation in accordance 
with Justice Clarke’s wishes, and would 
send to the Senate the nomination of ex- 
Senator George Sutherland of Utah for 
the vacancy made by Justice Clarke. The 
appointment of Mr. Sutherland was 
promptly made, and as promptly con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


Justice Clarke is a Democrat and was 
appointed by President Wilson to succeed 
Secretary Hughes, when the latter resigned 
from the Supreme Court to accept the Re- 
publican nomination for President in 1916. 
Justice Sutherland was born in 1862. He 
received his law degree from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, and was admitted to the 
bar in Utah shortly after his twenty-first 
birthday. He served one term in _ the 
House, and the next year returned to 
Washington as Senator from Utah. In the 





Senate he served two terms, and was 
defeated for re-election in 1916 by 
Senator King. While in the upper 
house Mr. Sutherland was regarded 
as one of the leading lawyers in that 
body. He has been President of the 
American Bar Association and is 
the author of “ Constitutionality 
and World Affairs,” a book that ap- 
peared in 1919. He has been a 
close friend and adviser of Presi- 
dent Harding. 


ArMy REDUCTION PROGRESS 


The War Department on Aug. 27 
issued a statement showing what it 
had done with the regular army 
forces in order to carry out suc- 
cessive laws. This completes, the 
statement said, “ reduction which 
has been virtually continuous for 
eighteen months, totaling approxi- 
mately 100,000 men, or 45 per cent. 
of the actual strength.” The de- 
partment’s statement said that the 
plans were now being carried into 
effect, but that redistribution of the 
troops in permanent posts, which 
the project contemplated, was being de- 
layed, in order not to interfere with the 
Summer-camp training of the civilian com- 
ponents of the army. 

The total present strength, the statement 
said, “is 155,000 less than authorized by 
the act that resulted from the lessons of 
the World War, and 102,000 less than the 
authorized pre-war strength before the 
three-part army was collected.” 


Under the reduction plan there remain 
available for use in continental United 
States 96,723 enlisted men for the purpose 
of the many duties assigned under the 
National Defense act. This number in- 
cludes about 1,000 men still in Germany. 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 


On Aug. 29 the War Department an- 
nounced that the time limit provided in 
the statute authorizing members of the 
armies of the United States to receive mili- 
tary decorations from powers with which 
this Government was associated during the 
World War had expired. In the future 
foreign decorations presented to members 
or former members of the army must be 
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tendered through the State Depart- 
ment, and their delivery be author- 
ized by special acts of Congress. 
This Government has conferred 
7,812 decorations, of which 703 
were presented to members of for- 
eign armies and to foreign citizens. 
In all, 17,787 foreign decorations 
have been awarded to the personnel 
of the United States Army, to mem- 
bers of American welfare organiza- 
tions, and to American citizens con- 
nected with the American and allied 
armies and interallied commissions. 


AMERICA’s SwiFT AIRPLANES 


Four distinct types of airplanes 
having speeds in excess of 200 miles 
an hour and a new skid landing de- 
vice which makes a tennis court a 
suitable landing place were among 
America’s contributions this year to 
aviation, according to an announce- 
ment made Aug. 21 by Brig. Gen. 
William Mitchell, Chief of Opera- 
tions, Air Service. He also revealed 
that a comprehensive survey of the 
commercial possibilities of the air- 
plane throughout the country was being 
made with the idea of fostering the use 
of aircraft as a carrier. 


Not including planes inherited by the 
air service when the war closed, the United 
States has only 360 planes in actual ser- 
vice, none in reserve, and 300 in course of 
construction, General Mitchell said. The 
Air Service consists of less than 400 flying 
officers and about 15,000 enlisted men. 
When asked what would be an adequate 
air force, General Mitchell said the coun- 
try should have a brigade of 600 planes on 
the Western coast, an equal number on 
the Eastern coast, and a division with 
1,200 planes in the middle of the United 
States. He remarked that this year’s ap- 
propriation for aeronautics was $8,000,000 
— the price of half a battleship. 


TARIFF Britt PAssep. 


The Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was 
passed by the Senate on Aug. 19 by a 
vote of 48 to 25. One Republican, Borah 
of Idaho, voted against the bill, and three 
Democrats, Kendrick of Wyoming and 
Ransdell and Broussard of Louisiana, 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT 


voted for it. Senators Norris of Nebraska 
and La Follette of Wisconsin, Republicans, 
were paired against the bill. Senators 
Lenroot and Kellogg, who had been so 
severe in criticising the measure, voted for 
it at the end. 


The Republican leaders contended that 
enactment of the bill would increase the 
customs revenue to about $408,000,000, or 
from $65,000,000 to $70,000,000 more 
than was collected under the Underwood 
law last year. On the other hand, Senator 
Simmons, who was Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee during the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, said that the price which the 
American people would pay for the new 
legislation, if enacted in the form passed 
by the Senate, would be between $3,000,- 
000,000 and $3,500,000,000. 


Unanimous agreement on the bill by 
both the Senate and the House conferees 
was reached on Sept. 9. The agreement 
continued nearly all the high rates dic- 
tated by the farm bloc and placed a duty 
of 31 cents a pound on wool and 30 cents 
a bushel on wheat; it also increased the 
sugar rate to 1.76 on Cuban sugar, and 
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2.20 on sugar imported from other coun- 
tries. It was further stated on Sept. 10 
that the conferees had restored the dye 
embargo, which had been eliminated by 
both the House and the Senate, opening 
the possibility of a bitter fight by the tex- 
tile interests and other groups opposed to 
the continuance of the embargo on foreign- 
manufactured dyes. It was expected that 
the tariff would be- 
come a law before 
adjournment of 
Congress in the 
third week of Sep- 
tember. 




















Sptir on Bonus 
BILL 


On Aug. 31 the 
Senate -passed the 
House bill for the 
payment of a bonus 
to soldiers and sail- 
ors of the World 
War by a vote of 
47 to 22. As the 
Senate made sever- 
al amendments, the 
bill was referred to 
a conference com- 
mittee of the two 
houses with  in- 
structions to har- 
monize the differ- 
ences. Twenty-sev- 
en Republicans and 
twenty Democrats 
voted for the bill, 
and fifteen Repub- 
licans and seven 
Democrats voted 
against it. 

The House had passed the measure 
without providing means for raising rev- 
enue or otherwise indicating a method of 
payment. The Senate amended the bill so 
as to provide that the bonus should be 
paid from the interest received from for- 
eign Governments on their war indebted- 
ness to the United States. The Senate 
also attached to the bill a provision for 
reclaiming swamp land to create home- 
steads for war veterans. The cost of this 
would add $350;000,000 to the obligation 
imposed on the Government by the terms 
of the bill. 


vocational’ training. 
divided annually as 


1923... .$77,440,889 
1924.... 92,177,729 
1925.... 73,100,962 
1926... .370,220,885 
1927... . 148,962,215 
1928. ... 137,564,284 
1929.... 92,176,417 
1930.... 36,372,946 
1931. .... 25,466,117 
1932... 21,955,771 
















aid, $412,425,000; 
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Estmatep Cost oF Bonus | 


Government experts estimate the total 
cost of the bonus at $3,845,659,481, on the 
basis of 75 per cent. of the veterans elect- 
ing the certificate plan, 224% per cent. the 
farm and home aid and 2% per cent. 


follows: 


whe aathe $1,136,741,670 
eessece 2,708,917,811 


Total to 1943.... 
1943 to 1946...... 


eeeereeeseee 


esesaee $3,845,659,481 


This total is exclusive of any appropria- 
tions that would be made under the $350,- 
000,000 land reclamation provision, but 
under that provision the Government 
finally would recover those costs. 

The total of the certificate plan is 
placed at $3,364,909,481; farm and home 


$52,325,000, and cash payments to veterans 
receiving $50 or less, $16,000,000. 


TERMS OF THE Bonus BILL 


As amended by the Senate, the Sol- 
diers’ Bonus bill would become effective 
Jan. 1, 1923, and would provide ‘three 
optional plans for veterans of the World 
War other than those whose adjusted ser- 
vice pay would not exceed $50. This 
would be paid in cash. The options 

and conditions are 
as follows: 


Adjusted service cer- 
tificates, payable in 
twenty years, or sooner 
at death, and contain- 
ing loan provisions. 

Vocational training 
aid at the rate of $1.75 
a day up to a total of 
140 per cent. of the ad- 
justed service credit. 

Aid in purchasing a 
farm or home, the total 
amount to range from 
100 per cent. of the ad- 
justed service credit if 
the money were ad- 
vaneed in 1923, to 140 
per cent. of the ad- 
justed -service credit if 
the payment were made 
in 1922 or thereafter. 

Adjusted service pzy, 
or adjusted service 
credit, would be figured 
on the basis of $1 a 
day for domestic service 
and $1.25 a day for for- 
eign service, less the 
$60 paid at discharge. 
But in no event could 
the amount of the 
credit of the veteran 
who performed no over- 
seas service exceed 
$500, or the amount 
of the credit of the veteran who performed any 
overseas service exceed $625. 

Adjusted service certificates would equal the 
adjusted service credit of the veteran increased 
by 25 per cent., plus interest for twenty years at 
414 per cent. 


Until Jan. 1, 1926, any national bank, or any 
bank or trust company incorporated under the 
laws of any State, Territory, possession or the 
District of Columbia, would be authorized to Joan 
to any veteran upon his promissory note secured 
by his adjusted service certificate any amount 
not in excess of 50 per cent. of the total of the 
adjusted service credit plus interest thereon 
from the date of the certificate to the date of 
the loan, at the rate of 414 per cent. a year. 

Should the veteran fail to pay the principal 


The cost would be 


1933... $18,503,421 
1934... 18,788,137 
1935... 19,136,157 
1936... 19,488,037 
1937... 27,405,210 
1938... 27,854,752 
1939... 28,409,290 
1940... 13,991,518 
1941... 7,783,804 
1942... 104,498,263 
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and interest of the loan within six months after 
its maturity, the Government would pay to the 
bank the amount of such principal and interest 
and take over the certificate. This would be re- 
stored to the veteran at any time prior to its 
maturity upon receipt from him of the amount 
paid by the Government to the bank, plus in- 
terest on that amount at the rate of 414 per cent. 
a year, compounded annually. 


The rate of interest charged the veteran by 
the bank would not exceed by more than 2 per 
cent. a year the rate charged at the date of the 
loan for the discount of commercial paper by the 
Federal Reserve Bank for the Federal Reserve 
district in which the bank was located. 

If a veteran died before the maturity of the 
loan the Government would pay to the bank the 
principal and interest and to the beneficiary 
named by the veteran, or the estate of the vet- 
eran, the face value of the certificate less the 
amount paid to the bank. 


The conferees on the Bonus bill on 
Sept. 11 reached agreement to strip the 
bill of the two financing features men- 
tioned above, namely, the payment of the 
bonus from the interest on foreign debts 
and the land reclamation scheme. It was 
also agreed to limit application for com- 
pensation to five years, and that after Jan. 
1, 1928, no further applications should be 
considered. The dropping of the revenue- 
raising clauses was expected to make the 
President’s veto certain. 


IncoME TAx SHRINKAGE. 


A preliminary report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1922, showed that col- 
lections from income and profit; taxes in 
1921 were $3,228,137,673.75 and in 1922 
$2.087,946.243.76, a decrease of $1,140.- 
191,429.99, 


The receipts for 1922 include payments 
of the third and fourth instalments of the 
1920 taxes and the first and second instal- 
ments of the 1921 taxes. There are in- 
cluded also various payments on account 
of additional assessments and amended 
returns of income and profits taxes for 
prior years. 

The total internal revenue collections 
from all sources were $3,197,451,083 in 
1922 and $4.595.357.061.95 in 1921. a de- 
crease of $1,397,905,978.95. 


In every State there was a falling off 
in income and profits tax payments in 
1922, as compared with 1921, while the 
decrease from 1920 collections was ex- 


tremely heavy. The District of Columbia 
is the only political unit in the United 
States which paid more income and profits 
taxes in 1922 than in 1921. It paid even 
more than in 1920. In 1921 its payments 
were $8,054,914 and in 1922 they were 
$9,713,186, an increase of 21 per cent. 
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GEORGE SUTHERLAND 


Former Senator from Utah, now Justice of 
the Supreme Court, succeeding 
Justice Qlarke 


American and Filipino veterans joined 
in a celebration at the Olympic Stadium 
in Manila of the twenty-fourth anniversary 
of the occupation days, Aug. 13 and 14. 
Aguinaldo was cheered as he addressed 
the veterans, saying he hoped the friend- 
ship between Filipinos and Americans 
would remain cordial. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau returns, 
published on Aug. 10, show that the total 
of taxable income in the Philippine 
Islands during the year 1920 was about 
$90,000,000, yielding to the Government a 
tax of $2,766,000. Eleven corporations 
had an income of more than $500,000 
each. 
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REPRIEVE FOR GERMANY ON 


REPARATIONS 


[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 10, 1922] 


HEN Premier Poincaré went to London on 

Aug. 6 to discuss the reparation problem 

with Lloyd George and representatives of 
the Belgian, Italian and Japanese Governments, 
the political situation as between France and 
Germany was critical in the extreme. Germany 
had declared her inability to make the repara- 
tion payment of 32,000,000 gold marks due on 
July 15, had asked for a moratorium, had also 
asked for a reduction in coal deliveries, lastly, 
had formally requested that the Clearing House 
payments due for pre-war debts to allied citizens 
be reduced from the $10,000,000 monthly agreed 
on at the London conference in June, 1921, to 
$2,500,000 monthly. When this last request was 
refused Germany’s renewed insistence led to a 
new and menacing crisis. 


The first demand—that the 32,000,000 gold 
marks due in July should be carried over—was 
refused by the Reparation Commission, which in- 
sisted that it be paid, and Germany paid. The 
question of a general moratorium was meanwhile 
to be considered. Premier Poincaré left Paris 
backed by the whole French Nation, after he had 
given a demonstration of French determination 
by applying a number of “sanctions” or penal- 
ties to impress Germany with the fact that the 
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FRANCE AND THE ANGEL OF PEACE 
The beast can searcely restrain himself from 
swallowing Peace bodily 





reparation payments and the Clearing House pay- 
ments alike were not to be trifled with. His pro- 
gram, given out on Aug. 5, involved the suspen- 
sion of all payments of German nationals’ credits 
in France, the sequestration of all German prop- 
erty in France and Alsace, and the expulsion from 
the redeemed province of prominent Germans. The 
deportation of 500 Germans from Alsace began 
on Aug. 12; thase listed were given only twelve 
hours’ notice to pack their valises, and were al- 
lowed to take with them only a limited supply 
of cash. These expulsions aroused the great- 
est indignation in Germany. When the exiled 
Germans, some with their wives and families, 
crossed the border, they were met by representa- 
tives of the German Red Cross, empowered to 
take care of them through stations opened at va- 
rious points along the line. Simultaneously the 
sequestration of German nationals’ bank credits 
went into effect; other sequestration plans for 
Alsace had been suspended. 


The plans which Premier Poincaré bore with 
him across the Channel excluded all French ac- 
ceptance of a moratorium, and involved such dras- 
tic measures as the taking over of German woods 
and forests, of mines in the Ruhr district, the 
establishment of custom lines in the Ruhr, the 
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collection of taxes in the occupied districts, the 
collection of 60 per cent. of ihe profits of certain 
German industries, and so on through fourteen 
principal demands. Behind these loomed the 
French menace of independent action, military or 
otherwise. 

The London conference lasted little more than 
a week. It resulted (Aug. 14), in an unbreakable 





JUST THEIR WAY OF SHOWING THEIR AFFECTION 
[‘‘ There is not even a threat of rupture for the Entente, but merely a serious difference 
between the Government of Mr. Lloyd George and that of M. Poincaré.’’—L’Oeuvre.] 
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PAYMENT IN KIND—WHAT IT MAY COME TO 
““ Veigh dis liddle lot und see vat you can allow.”’ 


deadlock, in which the 
firmness of Lloyd George 
was demonstrated no less 
than that of M. Poin- 
caré. Lloyd George was 
in favor of a_ general 
moratorium, and wholly 
disapproved of France’s 
plan for so-called “ pro- 
ductive _ guarantees,” 
which, he strongly de- 
clared, would prove eco- 
nomically disastrous and 
render Germany even 
less able to pay. The 
only decision reached 
was that the conference 
must agree to disagree. 
Lloyd George succeeded 
in throwing the respon- 
sibility for a decision as 
to a moratorium upon 
the Reparation Commis- 
sion, and so M. Poincaré 
was able to return ho.ne 
declaring that he had 
kept his pledge not to 
agree to a moratorium. 
The only other concrete 
result was the decision to give Germany the 
respite of a bare four weeks for the payment 
of the $10,000,000 due from her on Aug. 15 for 
Clearing House obligations, her refusal to pay 
which had aroused such a storm, and in future 
to throw the obligation of collection on the in- 
dividual Governments. M. Poincaré left London 


pale and weary, his sole satisfaction lying in the 
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averting of a rupture of 
the Entente. 

The failure of the Lon- 
don conference left mat- 
ters virtually as _ unset- 
tled as before. All eyes 
were now centred on the 
Reparation Commission. 
That body, however, 
could not act without 
more definite informa- 
tion of exactly what Ger- 
many could and would 
do. A special committee 
of two allied experts— 
Sir John Bradbury, the 
British member, and M. 
Mauclére, French head of 
the Guarantees Commit- 
tee—left Paris on Aug. 
18 “to obtain necessary 
information” from the 
German Government, and 
the Reparation Commis- 
sion announced that it 
would take no _ action 
until these envoys had 
returned and submitted 
their report. 

The discussions in Berlin began on Aug. 21. 
The German representatives were Dr. Andreas 
Hermes, Minister of Finance, and Dr. Karl Berg- 
mann, Under Secretary of State for the Treasury. 
The whole financial and reparation question was 
discussed in detail for a number of successive 
days; the conversations ended on Aug. 24, with 
the net result that Germany again confirmed her 
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PITY THE POOR PORTER 
It is rumored that the next Conference wi!l be held at 


3russels. 





resolution not to consent to Poincaré’s scheme 
for “productive guarantees,” and offered, as a 
last-minute compromise, a plan to guarantee in- 
creased deliveries in coal and wood. The two 
envoys, on their return to Paris on Aug. 26, laid 
this new offer before Premier Poincaré. It pro- 
vided for a contract between the German Govern- 
ment and the biggest German industrialists, in- 





From the Shun Pao, Shanghai, China’s Oldest Newspaper 


LATEST CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN PREMIERS 


[As the Chinese read from right to left, the right-hand view of the Premiers is the first in 
order. It shows apparent peace and harmony. The rear view, however, reveals them tearing 


each other’s hair—a shrewd comment on the strained relations of the Entente.] 
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cluding Hugo Stinnes, for 
delivery during the veriod 
of a moratorium, of prod- 
ucts of the Ruhr mines 
and wood from the State 
forests, with penalties to 
be enforced if the indus- 
trialists did not live up to 
the terms of the agree- 
ment. On hearing the de- 
tails of this plan, Premier 
Poincaré rejected it as 
an unsatisfactory solution. 
The German Government 
leaders, none the less, were 
busily holding conferences 
with a number of large 
industrialists for the elab- 
oration of this plan through 
the remaining days of 
August. 

The Reparation Commis- 
sion meanwhile received 
the report of its two en- 
voys, and began its delib- 
erations as to what should 
be done regarding Ger- 
manys request for a 
moratorium. In response 
to an invitation to send 
representatives to lay the 
German case before the 
commission, State Secre- 
tary Schroeder of the Finance Ministry and Herr 
Bergmann, accompanied by a number of financial 
experts, were sent to Paris on Aug. 26, and met 
the commission on the following day. They laid 
the fuel guarantee scheme before the members, 
declaring that Germany could de no more. 

The commission’s deliberations resulted, on Aug. 
30, in the sending of word to Dr. Wirth, the Ger- 
man Chancellor, through the German representa- 
tives in Paris, that though the commission was not 
disposed to reject the fuel proposals, it demanded 
to know what “ productive guarantees” Germany 
would give to satisfy the French Government. 
This merely elicited from the German Govern- 
ment a new refusal to consider the giving of any 
such guarantees. 

Faced by this new refusal and by Premier Poin- 
caré’s refusal to consider a general moratorium 
without these national pledges, the commission, 
on Aug. 31, finally reached a compromise agree- 
ment. It would grant a moratorium, but only for 
the payments due through the remaining months 
of 1922, and this surcease was not to be called a 
moratorlum, but merely a suspension of cash pay- 
ments. These payments, due Aug. 15, Sept. 15, 
Oct. 15, Nov. 15, and Dec. 15, and totaling 270,- 
000,000 gold marks, were to be covered by Ger- 
many with German Treasury six-month notes, all 
of which were to go to Belgium, to whom all five 
payments were due in satisfaction of her prior 
claim, and were to be guaranteed by some method 
to be determined directly by negotiations between 
Brussels and Berlin. It may be added here that 








POINCARE : 


two Belgian delegates, M. Delacroix and M. Be- 
melmans, went to Berlin on Sept. 4 to settle this 
matter of guarantees with Dr. Hermes, the Ger- 
man Minister of Finance. 


They had decided to 










THE GOOSE 


‘“ We 
eggs she must produce.”’ 


LLOYD GEORGE: 
killing off the goose! ”’ 


[English Cartoon] 
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—Reynolds’s Newspaper, London 
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be content with a pledge that the Reichsbank re- 
serves would be left untouched during the six 
months’ period. On Sept. 8 they received from 
the German Government a fresh proposal, to the 
effect that the notes be guaranteed by means of 
a huge underwriting syndicate, the nucleus of 
which would be composed of German industrial 
and financial interests. This proposal the Bel- 
gian delegates telegraphed to Brussels for con- 
sideration. It was still pending when these pages 
went to press, 


The text of the Reparation Commission’s de- 
cision of Aug. 31, which gave Germany this 
breathing spell, read as follows: 

__“The Commission on Reparation, ruling upon 
the new moratorium demand of July 12, 1922: 


“ Considering that the Reich has lost all credit 
interior and exterior, and that the mark has con- 
tinually depreciated to three one-thousandth of its 
normal value, decides: 


“First—That it delays its ruling on the de- 
mand as formulated by the Reich until the latter 
shall have completed the project of radical re- 
form of the German finances, including: 

“(a) Balancing of the budget. 

**(b) In the event of the Governments repre- 
sented on the Reparation Commission giving their 
prior consent thereto the reduction of Germany’s 
foreign obligations in so far as may be considered 
necessary for the restoration of her credit. 

“ (c) Currency reform. 

“(d) The issue of a foreign or internal loan 
to consolidate the financial situation. 

“ Second—That with a view to giving neces- 
sary time for the preparation and carrying out of 
the measures referred to in Paragraph 1, the 
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Commission on Reparation agrees to accept in 
payment of the cash instalments falling due Aug. 
15 and Sept. 15, 1922, unless, in the meanwhile, 
other arrangements are made, and of the further 
cash instalments falling due between Oct. 15 and 
Dec. 15, 1922, German Treasury notes payable in 
six months in gold and guaranteed in such man- 
ner as may be agreed between the German Gov- 
ernment and the Government of Belgium, to 
which payments have been assigned, or in default 
of such agreement by the deposit of gold in a 
foreign bank approved by Belgium.” 

As for the German proposal for guaranteeing 
coal and timber deliveries, the commission de- 
clared, in view of the fact that it had not been 
able to grant the moratorium asked for by Ger- 
many, that it had not thought proper to pro- 
nounce on these proposals per se, but that it re- 
served all rights to enforce measures similar to 
those proposed if such deliveries were not satis- 
factorily carried out in the future. 

This compromise decision was not reached un- 
til after the delegates of the commission had 
done much telephoning to their respective Gov- 
ernments, and was a sword that cut two ways, 
preventing France from taking separate action, 
and yet, as the phrase goes, “saving her face” 
as regards the granting of a moratorium. Even 
the suspension of payments for the rest of the 
year worked her no hardship, inasmuch as the 
priority claim on all these payments was pos- 
sessed by Belgium. As for the guaranteeing of 
the notes, it was M. Poincaré who insisted on, 
and obtained, the condition that Germany must 
furnish a gold deposit or satisfactory guarantees 
to cover the notes; nor did he accept the whole 
arrangement, even with this stipulation, until it 
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THE HAND OF DESTINY 





had been made plain that 
refusal to do so would 
be interpreted by Great 
Britain as equivalent to 
tearing up the Treaty of 
Versailles and rupturing 
the Entente. 

The announced decision 
of the Reparation Com- 
mission took the Germans 
by surprise, for they had 
been expecting a_ point- 
blank refusal of anything 
remotely resembling a 
moratorium, and had 
braced themselves for the 
anticipated shock of an- 
other French invasion on 
the Rhine. After the first 
great sigh of relief, a feel- 
ing of doubt made itself 
apparent, caused mainly 
by the obvious difficulty 
of giving Belgium accept- 
able guarantees of the 
stipulated Treasury notes. 
The mark was affected by 
the decision; from its low 
status of 2,000 to the dol- 
lar, it rose to 1,200 to the 
dollar, fell to 1,400, then 
steadied at 1,300. The ex- 
change value of the franc 
also rose, and a more hopeful mood was prevalent. 

One source of optimism was the concluding of 
an agreement between Hugh Stinnes of Germany 
and Senator de Lubersac of France, representing 
130,000 French war victims and a collective finan- 
cial loss of 13,000,000,000 francs, for German help 
in rebuilding the devastated area through the 
furnishing of materials by German industrialists, 
to be paid for by the German Government on 
account of reparations due to France. This bril- 
liant coup by Germany’s richest and most power- 
ful industrialist, whose policy all along has been 
“millions for reconstruction, but not one pfennig 
for tribute,’ was achieved after intensive discus- 
sions in Paris conducted, as Stinnes afterward de- 
clared, with the full knowledge and approval of 
Premier Poincaré. The German deliveries were 
to be guaranteed, and Herr Stinnes himself was 
to receive a 6 per cent. commission as the inter- 
mediary agency for all deliveries—a detail which 
was made the basis of caustic remarks by some 
elements of the German press. None the less, the 
agreement was generally hailed as the first fruits 
of the Wiesbaden agreement between the late Dr. 
Rathenau and M. Loucheur for deliveries in kind, 
as a vindication of the Rathenau policy, and as 
an excellent augury for the future relations be- 
tween France and Germany. The whole cost of 
this reconstruction scheme for the devastated 
regions of France was to be 13,000,000,000 francs, 
and the work was to be rushed. The fact that 
French objections to such German aid had been 
overcome was in itself significant, not only eco- 
nomically but politically. A somewhat odd co- 
incidence was the receipt by the French Minister 
of the Liberated Regions on this date of the first 
German cheque sent under the Wiesbaden agree- 
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ment direct to one of the French victims in this 
area to cover the first order for building mate- 
rials sent to ene of the German firms designated 
to make such deliveries. It will be seen that the 
Stinnes scheme falls in line with the Wiesbaden 
arrangement, the main difference being the great 
personal power of Stinnes and his backers, and 
their ability to work dynamically for the speedy 
completion of the whole gigantic task of French 
reconstruction. 

The period of the reparation crisis was marked 
by sensational falls in the value of the German 
mark, reaching as low as 2,000 to the dollar, by 
an unprecedented dearth of paper marks, leading 
to great public excitement and considerable hard- 


ship to those who needed ready cash, and by an 
unprecedented issue of paper money by the 
Reichsbank in an effort to cope with the emer- 
gency. Food riots and disorders in Berlin, due 
to the high cost of living, were repressed. The 
vision of approaching Winter brought anxiety, 
but the Government was taking all necessary 
measures to assure the adequate supply of bread 
and fuel. Many German newspapers went out of 
business, owing to the high cost of paper and 
personnel. State employes demanded an addi- 


- tional salary bonus to meet the sharp rise in liv- 


ing costs, and the German Federation of Labor 
renewed its old demand for a confiscatery tax on 
capital. 


JAPAN EVACUATING SIBERIA 


[PERI0op ENDED SEPT. 10, 1922] 


E Japanese began their evacuation of 

Siberia on Sept. 4, when the transport 

Kumamoto took the first contingent of 
treops back to Japan. On Sept. 1 it was an- 
nounced from Peking that Adolf Joffe, envoy of 
the Soviet Russian Government, and Jacoby An- 
son, Foreign Minister of the Chita Government 
of Siberia, were soon to leave for Chang Chung- 
fu, Manchuria, for a conference with represen- 
tatives of Japan. These two facts are related, 
fer at this conference Japan hopes to obtain a 
final settlement of all questions affecting the 
safety of Japanese nationals after the evacua- 
tion, and also the future relations, commercial 
and otherwise, between Japan and Russia, of 
which the Chita Government is now generally 
conceded to be but a subsidiary branch. M. Joffe 
declared that full recognition of Russia would 
be insisted upon. Russia, he said, was eager to 
transact business with Japan, and to stimulate 
traffic on the Transsiberian Railroad; if trade 
were resumed, -he believed that other nations 
would follow Japan’s lead. Colonel Nishiwara, 
Secretary to the War Minister at Tokio, said on 
Aug. 18: “Japan is aiming to secure a com- 
mercial understanding, and also protection of 
6,000 Japanese residents in Siberia after the 
withdrawal. * * * It is realized that within 
two months the Siberians will be left unpro- 
tected against their own people. An American 
military observer who was recently in Siberia 
describes the condition of the people as pitiful. 
They are now isolated, and when the last Jap- 
anese troops leave Vladivostok they will be the 
prey of party passions.” 

Troops of the Far Eastern Republic lost no 
time in marching into the districts evacuated by 
the Japanese. Minor localities were evacuated 
Sept. 2. The taking over of the town of San- 
chung, less than 100 miles north of Vladivostok, 
caused something like a panic in the latter city, 
through fear that it would be cut off from 
Nikolsk. This is explainable, for the White 


régime centred at Vladivostok under the leader- 
ship of Merkulov, supported by Diedrichs, one 
of Kolchak’s Generals, has been for months in a 
state of war with the Far Eastern Republic. 
The Whites, allegedly encouraged by the Jap- 
anese military command, invaded the “ pink” 
republic’s territory, and though they were ulti- 
mately driven back headlong, the Vladivostok 
régime has every reason to fear reprisals if the 
Chita Government gains the ascendency. It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that if the Jap- 
anese withdraw their forces from the Vladivostok 
region and the maritime province in general, the 
Government of Merkulov will collapse. 

The evacuation of the important town of Novo 
Nikolaevsk was announced for Sept. 22, and Far 
Eastern troops at Khabarovsk were preparing to 
march down and take it over. Every additional 
Japanese evacuation means a further closing of 
the Chita pincers upon Vladivostok, whose fears 
of bloody reprisals may prove to be but too well 
justified. The air of Far Siberia was charged 
with the human electricity engendered by the ex- 
pectation of new and sweeping changes. If the 
Red charges that the White régime has been but 
a system of organized banditry and extortions are 
true, it will be overthrown from within as soon 
as the Japanese have gone. The representatives 
of the Far Eastern Republic were already eagerly 
discussing the possibilities of doing extensive 
business with the United States and enumerating 
the many valuable concessions which Chita could 
give. 

The first step toward carrying out the plans 
for reducing the Japanese home army was taken 
on Aug. 15, when 400 officers and 56,000 men 
were disbanded. By August, 1924, it was stated, 
2,200 officers will have been discharged on allow- 
ances equal to two years’ pay. * * * The 
Japanese cruiser Nitaka went down in a typhoon 
off the Kamchatka coast on Aug. 26. Of the 
300 members of the crew, only seventeen were 
saved. 
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BELGIUM HELPS TO SAVE THE 





ENTENTE 


[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 10, 1922] 


ters in August and also in the subsequent 

deliberations of the Reparation Commis- 
sion, Belgium played an important part in pre- 
venting a rupture of the Entente over the ques- 
tion of granting a moratorium to Germany. The 
Belgian Premier, George Theunis, and the Bel- 
gian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Henri Jaspar, 
helped to reconcile the extreme views of Lloyd 
George and Poincaré, and the Entente was saved, 
for the present at least. 

The plan adopted by the Reparation Commis- 
sion releases Germany from the necessity of mak- 
ing further cash reparation payments until Jan. 
1, 1923. As all such payments had been assigned 
to Belgium on account of her priority rights, 
Belgium is the chief sufferer by the arrange- 
ment. However, the Belgian Government deemed 
it expedient to make the sacrifice rather than 
endanger the solidarity of the Entente. “For us 
Belgians,” said Mr. Theunis, “the Entente is an 
article of our creed. The Entente seems to us 
to have been made sacred by the sacrifices out 
of which it was born, and we are not willing 
to believe that, for a matter of detail, one would 
destroy a work which has cost so much blood. 
Belgium is resolved to subordinate her immediate 
interests to the general interests which are at 
stake, for these represent the interests of all the 
Allies.” 

In order to relieve Belgium as much as pos- 
sible from the financial embarrassment caused 
by the cessation of German cash payments, it ,has 
been agreed that Germany shall give Belgium 
bonds representing the balance of payments due 
for the rest of the current year. These bonds 
are to be guaranteed in some way satisfactory to 
Belgium. The amount involved is about $67,- 
500,000 (270,000,000 gold marks), and the Bel- 
gian delegates are now (Sept. 9) in Berlin nego- 
tiating with the German Government. If Ger- 
many can deposit satisfactory security the Belgian 
Government will be able to use the bonds as col- 
lateral for a loan from private bankers and thus 
obtain the cash necessary to continue her recon- 
struction work. 

It has been suggested that, in lieu of bonds, 
Belgium might be induced to accept construction 


A the London Conference of Prime - Minis- 


material delivered in the devastated regions, but 
the obstacles in the way of such an arrange- 
ment were pointed out at the conference of the 
Premiers at London. “It had been thought,” 
said Mr. Theunis, “that reparations in kind 
would be a practical basis for reconstruction. 
But the greatest ill-will and the most complete 
inertia have been the rule even in the most 
simple deliveries, such for example as the deliv- 
ery of railroad cross-ties. The agreements had 
hardly been signed when there arose a discussion 
as to their fulfillment. Outside of the economic 
situation, which is difficult enough, there is 
something else even more grave, something even 
more discouraging to those who want to be rea- 
sonable and who want to make only a reasonable 
demand for a reasonable effort on the part of the 
debtor; this factor is the ill-will of the debtor; 
it is the lack of the will to make reparation. 

The Belgian Premier, George Theunis, is a 
practical man. At an early age he resigned his 
commission in the Belgian Army and occupied 
himself with finance until the outbreak of the 
war, when he re-entered the service with the rank 
of Colonel and took part in the defense of Ant- 
werp. After the fall of that city he was sent to 
London and took charge of the purchase of war 
supplies. It was not until 1920 that he entered 
the political field, when he was selected as Min- 
ister of Finance on account of his practical ac- 
quaintance with that subject. In November, 1921, 
he became Prime Minister, at the same time re- 
taining the Portfolio of Finance. 

Mr. Theunis has enforced a system of strict 
economy in Government expenditures and has 
made considerable progress toward balancing the 
Belgian budget. Taxes have been increased un- 
til they are now about five times the pre-war 
rate. The taxes collected in the first four months 
of 1922 were largely in excess of the amount 
estimated in the budget for that period. Though 
a temporary moratorium on German reparations 
would be a serious matter to Belgium, the Bel- 
gian Government is more specially concerned 
about the preservation of the Entente, which will 
make possible the ultimate collection of a reason- 
able indemnity, and which will be a future pro- 
tection against German aggression. 
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don’t move. But let me tell 


you, I think it durned unfeeling of you, Bull, to lean on 


those guys behind.’”’ 





DEBT CONFERENCE PLANNED 
BY FRANCE 


{Pertop ENDED Sept. 10, 1922] 


HOUGH it is understood that Premier 

Poincaré was deeply displeased by the 

decision of the Reparation Commission 
(Aug. 31), granting Germany a six months’ respite 
(see article on Germany), French opinion showed 
no marked opposition, mainly because of the fact 
that all the payments deferred would, in any 
event, have gone to Belgium in satisfaction of 
her prior claim. 

One passage of the commission’s official an- 
nouncement was significant in its foreshadowing 
of a reduction of Germany’s total indebtedness 
for reparations. Though M. Poincaré in his 
speech of Aug. 21 to the Conseil Général of the 
Meuse had pointed out the fundamental differ- 
ence between the debt Germany owed the Allies 
and that owed by the Allies among themselves, 
it is now known that the French Premier him- 
self had drawn up and had intended to present 
to the allied Ministers at London a new repara- 
tion plan based on allied debt cancellation. The 
plan, carefully drafted in all details, collapsed 
like a house of cards with the receipt of the 
stern note from Great Britain transmitted through 
Lord Balfour on Aug. 1, declaring that France 
would be held to the payment of her war debt to 
England at least to the degree that Britain would 


be held to similar payment by the United States. 
To this note the French Government replied on 
Sept. 1. In substance France said that until 
she had been paid the gigantic cost of the recon- 
struction of her devastated provinces, she would 
be unable to consider paying her war debts to 
her allies. Though drawing a distinction between 
the debts of the Allies, contracted while fighting 
for self-preservation, and those due America, 
which fought for civilization, the note implied a 
clear favoring of the plan of general cancellation 
of all war debts, and proposed that the question 
of all these debts should be examined at a con- 
ference of all nations interested, “without ex- 
ception,” viz., inclusive of the United States. The 
note further pointed out reasons why the British 
claim to sums due from France should be scaled 
down. Couched in energetic language, lapsing 
at times into undiplomatic bluntness, the French 
reply aroused considerable commotion in Eng- 
land. Though no definite date for the holding 
of such a debt conference was stated in the note, 
Premier Poincaré stated subsequently that it 
would probably be held some time after the No- 
vember elections. It was later stated that it 
would be held in Brussels, and that Belgium 
would issue the invitations. Though the Premier 
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has long been unalterably opposed to any project 
for reducing Germany’s total reparation obliga- 
tion, the force of French public opinion, funda- 
mentally opposed to isolation of France in Europe 
and to any new military ventures, has gradually 
forced him to consider the solution of a reduction 
by the general cancellation of interallied war 
debts. M. Poincaré’s belief in cancellation 
caused him to feel both disappointment and an- 
noyance at the failure of the French debt com- 
mission to the United States, headed by M. Jean 
V. Parmentier, to persuade the Washington Gov- 
ernment of France’s inability to pay her war debt 
to America, and explained the commission’s re- 
call to France late in August. 

Despite this change of front regarding the pos- 
sibility of a reduction based on debt cancellation, 
M. Poincaré in his speech near Bar-le-Duc, on 
the occasion of the dedication of a war monu- 
ment to the war dead of Thiaucourt on Aug. 20, 
declared with passionate conviction that the Ger- 
mans must be made to pay for the damage they 
had wrought to France, and that she would find 
a way to compel them to pay. He recalled the 
crimes committed by Germany’s military forces 
and urged all Frenchmen to refuse to listen to 
any one arguing that Germany should escape 
scot free. No moratorium would be granted 
Germany with France’s consent, he declared later, 
without full German guarantees; and France 
would obtain those guarantees even if she had to 
act alone. 

A French statement to the League of Nations 
(Sept. 10) placed the strength of France’s pres- 
ent army at 690,000 men, and declared this force 
to be necessary for her safety. The spirit of 
revenge is being fostered in Germany, the state- 
ment declared, and the danger of a new attack 


on France must be resolutely faced. Details 
made known at the end of August indicated that 
the French military air service was turning out 
large bombing airplanes for both night and day 
flying, with a wide radius and heavy carrying 
capacity. A serious loss to the French Navy was 
occasioned by the wrecking of the battleship 
France, which struck a rock off Quiberon Bay on 
Aug. 26 and went to the bottom in seventy-five 
feet of water. All but three of the 900 officers 
and men were rescued. The wrecked warship 
was one of four French battleships of the first 
line, and with its sister ship, the Paris, was 
built in 1912. The reduction of the French 
Army of the Levant by 35,000 men, as promised 
by General Gouraud, French Commander and 
High Commissioner of Syria, was stated on Aug. 
18 to be an accomplished fact. The utilization 
of these men in France, on the Rhine and in 
Algeria will enable a welcome reduction to be 
effected in the home forces. 

A 10 per cent. falling off in the birth rate of 
the ten largest cities of France during the first 
six months of this year, as compared with the 
same period last year, was reported on Sept. 5 
by the National Alliance for the Encouragement 
of Larger Families. The comparative figures 
were 48,528, as against 53,551. 

In French Equatorial Africa, the préject of a 
railway connecting the French colonies beyond 
the Sahara with the republic by means of a 
railway from south to north across the desert 
has been revived in Paris after conferences be- 
tween African and French societies. French 
Equatorial Africa has been authorized to issue a 
loan of 45,000,000 francs to construct a railroad 
from Brazzaville on the Congo to the Atlantic 
Coast. 


[English Cartoon] 
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RUSSIA’S INTERNAL STRUGGLE 


[PERIoD ENDED SEPT. 10, 1922] 


AE eyes of the world are on Russia, still 
isolated, still in the throes of political, 
religious and economic struggle. Through 

American relief work the famine situation by the 
end of August had virtually been conquered, 
according to Colonel William N. Haskell, Director 
of the Russian unit of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. Colonel Haskell returned to Moscow 
on Sept. 7, and found that the work of feeding was 
being rapidly reduced, in the face of a general 
chorus of Russian appeals for continuance. Cal- 
culations of the coming harvest, based on condi- 
tions in the growing area in June, inclined the 
relief organization to believe that further Amer- 
ican aid would be unnecessary after the new crops 
are harvested. This belief was confirmed on 
Aug. 19 by a statement of the Washington Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the effect that the 1922 
bread crop, estimated to be at least 5,000,000 tons 
more than for the famine year of 1921, would put 
Russia in a position to feed herself through the 
coming year. The further statement was made 
that Russia would be able to furnish the seed 
grain to increase the sown area even further dur- 
ing 1923. 


It should be noted that this optimistic view is 
not shared by Dr. Nansen, head of the European 
relief organization, and much doubt for the future 
year has been variously expressed. That the situ- 
ation in South Russia was still very unfavorable 
was indicated by the announcement of Walter 
Lyman Brown, Director of the American Relief 
Administration, that a comparatively heavy relief 
program would be carried out in the Ukraine and 
Crimea through 1923. The work will consist 
mainly of feeding some 3,000,000 children and of 
medical assistance, the need for which, not only in 
the Ukraine but generally, in view of obstinate 
epidemic conditions and an increase of typhus, 
has. been emphasized by all the officials of the 
organization. At present some 2,000,000 people in 
the Ukraine are being fed. In order to obtain 
supplementary funds for famine relief the Soviet 
Government has resorted to governmental gam- 
bling enterprises, such as the State Lottery, 
launched in Moscow in August, and the opening 
of a gambling casino in the same city, a consider- 
able portion of the profits going to the Govern- 
ment. 


The religious conflict caused by the Soviet’s 
sequestration of church property continues un- 
abated, and though the radical element of the 
Russian clergy, headed by Bishops Antonin, Joann 
and Evdokim, has sided with the Government, 
ousted Patriarch Tikhon, stilt facing trial for 
counter-revolution, launched a new church organ- 
ization under the name of the “Living Church,” 
many evidences point to the active hostility of the 
masses to this new movement, expressed in un- 
mistakable terms by the breaking up of Antonin’s 
services and the pelting of him and other leaders 
with filth in Moscow’s streets. Undeterred by 
these happenings, the “Living Church Congress,” 


meeting in a Soviet Community House, passed 
resolutions approving the revolution and the 
Soviet Government, abolishing monasteries and 
the so-called “black” clergy (i. e., that element 
of the old Russian orthodox clergy which main- 
tained celibacy and lived apart from the lay world 
in monasteries), and formulating measures to 
carry out its program of complete reform of the 
Russian Church from the ground up. 


Meanwhile, Patriarch Tikhon continues under 
arrest, awaiting trial. His chief aids and sup- 
porters, the Metropolitans Benjamin and Aga- 
phangel, to whom he delegated his authority at 
the time of his arrest, have both been arrested, 
and Benjamin has been condemned to death, 
though the execution had not been officially 
confirmed up to the time when these pages went 
to press. The Soviet Government has repeatedly 
gone on record as aiming at the general elimina- 
tion of religion in Russia, and it has been by no 
means displeased at this division in the Church 
itself, which it apparently considers as an opening 
wedge. 

As recorded in the September CuRRENT History 
(pages 1076-77) the trial of the Social Revolution- 
aries came to a dramatic end on Aug. 7 with the 
condemnation to death of a main group charged 
with counter-revolution, and severe sentences for 
the rest. On Aug. 8 the death sentences were 
suspended on the express condition that all Social 
Revolutionary and anti-Bolshevist activity should 
cease. After the trial attempts by the relatives 
of the men condemned to find out their where- 
abouts, or to ascertain what would be done with 
them, proved unavailing. The Government’s de- 
termination to stamp out all subversive elements 
at home was evidenced, however, by the whole- 
sale arrests of intellectuals, which were being 
carried out through all Russia. Many well-known 
university professors, persons of monarchist sym- 
pathies, or anti-Soviet in their political views, 
were included. The lawyers who defended the 
Social Revolutionaries at their trial were to be 
banished to Nova Zembla; others were ordered to 
leave Russia. From 1,500 to 2,000 intellectuals 
in all were to be exiled. Fifty-five persons had 
been sentenced to death in South Russia for 
counter-revolutionary activities, according to a 
statement published by the Pravda in September. 

Official figures given out on Sept. 1 show that 
Soviet Russia, working through the dreaded 
Che-ka (Chrezvychainaya Kommissia, viz, the Ex- 
traordinary Commission), has caused more people 
to be killed than all Russia lost during the World 
War. Before its transformation last February un- 
der the name of the Supreme Political Adminis- 
tration, the Che-ka executed, according to these 
figures, 1,766,118 persons, including 6,775 profes- 
sors and teachers, 8,800 doctors, 355,250 other 
intellectuals, 1,243 priests, 54,650 officers, 200,000 
soldiers, 50,000 policemen, 12,950 workmen and 
815,100 peasants, 

The exiled monarchist leaders still hope for the 
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reinstatement of a monarchist régime in Russia. 
In a decument published in Paris on Aug. 9, 
Grand Duke Cyril, cousin of the late Czar, pro- 
claimed himself guardian of the vacant throne of 
Russia. He declared that if the death of Nich- 
olas H. can be legally proved he will appeal to 
the Zemsky Sobor (the Russian States General) 
for confirmation of his legal rights. He further 
stated that he would like to see Grand Duke 
Nicholas again at the head of the Russian Army. 
To the suffering peoples of Russia he promised 
a general pacification. 

Both from Germany and from Russia have come 
confirmation of mutual disappointments of hopes 
based on the conclusion of the now historic 
Rapallo Treaty between the representatives of the 
two nations at the Genoa conference. Krupp and 
Stinnes have both abandoned extensive recon- 
struction ventures, and German capital is closing 
its purse, having found conditions in Russia ex- 
tremely unfavorable to the investment of capital. 
Prominent German business men returning from 
Russia report that economic disorders indicate a 
collapse of the Soviet régime within at least a 
year. Leonid Krassin admitted in Moscow on 
Aug. 24 that the Rapallo Treaty had brought Rus- 
sia no aid, complaining that the Germans, like the 
Allies, had shown great reluctance to grant sub- 
stantial credits. Krassin, however, was working 
with the special commission which held its first 
meeting on Aug. 21 to make the treaty fruitful. 
The Soviet Commissar, Krestinsky, the new Bol- 
shevist Ambassador to Germany, presented his cre- 
dentials to President Ebert on Aug. 2. Krestin- 
sky’s references to the Rapallo Treaty, and the 
mutual need of economic reconstruction received 
no strong encouragement from the German Pres- 
ident, who warned the Soviet emissary that he 
must bear in mind the economic conditions now 
prevailing in Germany. 

At the beginning of September Lenin was said 
to be virtually well, though he was planning a 
trip to the South before resuming his active diree- 
tion of the Russian ship of state. Aug. 31 was 
the fourth anniversary of the attack made on him 
by Fanny Kaplan in 1919, when a bullet was 
lodged in the mastoid muscle of his neck. The 
Communist leaders are showing some alarm al the 
dissensions within the party, and at evidences of 
growing disaffection with the Communist régime. 


The conference of the Russian Communist Party- 


in Moscow was attended by stormy scenes, pre- 
cipitated by radical differences _of view regarding 
the policy to be followed with respect to the 
allied nations. The prestige of Trotzky was said 
to have been much diminished by his “ sabre- 
rattling” attitude, while the influence of the 
Moderates was clearly in the ascendant. Stalin 
(Djegashvili)} a prominent Soviet leader, at an- 
other meeting of the conference, declared bluntly 
that the strength of the Communist power was 
waning, and pointed out the formation of the 
Ural group of Communists and other new forces 
being aligned in opposition to the régime, 
especially in the Donetz coalfields and the 
Ivanov-Voznesensk region (about 150 miles north- 
east of Moseow)’. Even in the ranks of the 
Communist International, he asserted, there was 
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no unity. The Congress decided to convene the 
International on Nov. 7. 


The Commission of Commerce and Marine of 
the American Bankers’ Association issued a pam- 
phlet on Aug. 21 marshaling exhaustive evidence 
to show that conditions in Russia are wholly un- 
favorable at present for a resumption of commer- 
eial-relations. Obviously with an eye on the pes- 
sibility of such a resumption, and directly in line 
with intimations given in the Amercan replies to 
the invitations to confer at Genoa and The Hague, 
the Washington Government, it was officially an- 
nounced on Aug. 30, had authorized Ambassador 
Houghton at Berlin to inquire from Leonid Kras- 
sin and M. Tchitcherin there whether the Soviet 
Government would sanction the admission of an 
American technical commission to study Russia’s 
present economic condition. Krassin’s answer, 
conditioned on Russia being allowed to send 2 
similar commission to the United States, was 
deemed unsatisfactory, and it was supposed that 
the Washington Government would drop the mat- 
ter there. On Sept. 2, however, it was stated 
from Berlin that Mr. Houghton and M. Tchit- 
cherin were discussing the proposal further. The 
commission, it was said, would be wholly non- 
political, and would confine its investigations to 
the relations between capital and labor, to the 
powers of the Russian courts, and other questions 
pertinent to the making of sound investment. 


TURKESTAN 


A circumstantial account of the finding of 
Enver Pasha’s body on a battlefield in Turkestan 
early in August was denied in a Baku message 
of Aug. 19. That the Turkish General’s insur- 
rection was progressing as favorably as former 
dispatches indicated, however, seemed doubtful, 


considering the terms of an armistice arranged - 


between the Soviet and Turkestan, according to 
information from Constantinople, on the follow- 
ing conditions: 

“The immediate cessation of hostilities; Turke- 
stan gives an undertaking to refrain from con- 
cluding any separate agreements infringing the 
interests of the Russian Soviet Republic; Turke- 
stan provides all necessary facilities for Rus- 
sians wishing to emigrate to that country; the 
Turkestan Army to be reorganized by Red of- 
ficers, and all Turkestan’s surplus stores of cot- 
ton to be exported exclusively to Soviet Russia.” 


AFGHANISTAN 


There was also a curious sidelight cast upon 
Enver Pasha’s Turkestan adventure through the 
proclaimed hands-eff policy of Mohammed Wali 
Khan, Foreign Minister of Afghanistan. The 
latter handed to the Kabul press a signed state- 
ment in which he explained that the recent re- 
organization of the Afghan forces in the north was 
in no sense due to a desire to create trouble with 
Afghanistan’s friendly neighbors, Russia and 
Bokhara; for the Afghan Government regarded 
the disturbances in Bokhara as an internal dis- 
order, in which neither the Russian nor the 
Afghan Governments should interfere. The For- 
eign Minister went on to say: 

“The clause in the Russo-Afghan Treaty of last 
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year, in which the two 
parties agreed to the 
actual independence of 
Bokhara and_  Khiva, 
whatever might be their 
form of government, in 
accordance with the 
wishes of their people, 
is recalled, and _ the 
statement repudiates 
the notion of world 
conquest, and expresses 
full confidence _ that 
relations between Af- 
ghanistan and Russia 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 





will be directed toward 
the welfare and free- 
dom of Bokhara and 
Khiva.” 

[In the article on 
Ukrainia by Dr. Arnold 
Margolin published in 
the September CURRENT 
History, pages 1046- 
49, through a_ typo- 
graphical error the 
word “Separatism ” 
was substituted for 
“ Chauvinism” in the 
subtitle—Eb. ] 
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—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


OUR ROTTING WORLD 
And the parasites that are destroying it. 


POLAND A NATION OF TWENTY- 
SEVEN MILLIONS 


[PERIoD ENDED SEPT. 10, 1922] 


ds HE Statistical Office of Poland has published 

the results of the recent census, including 
the Polish population of Upper Silesia and Vilna. 
The number of inhabitants in Poland proper is 
stated at 25,372,447, in Polish Upper Silesia at 
980,296, in Vilna at 498,968. Barracks census fig- 
ures were 318,452; this, of course, includes super- 
numeraries. The total for all new Poland is 
27,160,163, bringing Poland well within the com- 
pany of the larger European nations. 

The end of the Cabinet crisis in Poland, with 
the formation of the new Government under Pro- 
fessor Nowak on July 30 (see September Cur- 
RENT History, page 1079), brought an unmistak- 
able feeling of relief in that country, the more so 
as the Government majority was estimated to be 
considerably larger than at first appeared from 
the Diet vote of confidence, many of the Deputies 





from the country districts having been absent on 
their farms and estates. The Diet, after extending 
its session a month beyond expectation, dispersed 
in August for the recess. The date of the general 
elections, which had been set for October, was 
put forward to November, after the radicals had 
made strenuous efforts to have the elections de- 
ferred until next Spring. The labors of the Con- 
stituent Assembly having come to an end, the 
Polish Government has little to do except to mark 
time until the elections, which will determine the 
complexion of the first regularly constituted Gov- 
ernment and Diet of new Poland. 

The national minorities in Poland were anxious- 
ly awaiting the attitude of the new Government 
at the forthcoming Polish-German negotiations at 
Dresden to settle all outstanding questions 
between the two countries. It was generally ad- 
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mitted, partly on the basis of the new Premier’s 
own declarations, that Dr. Nowak was inclined 
to conciliation with Germany, as with Poland’s 
other neighbors, so far as possible. New tension 
in regard to Upper Silesia developed late in 
August, when 6,000 Poles fled from the German 
area—to which they had been forcibly attached as 
the result of the plebiscite settlement—into the 
Polish part; they brought reports of German ter- 
rorism aimed at influencing the vote to be taken 
on Sept. 3 to determine whether German Silesia 
should be an autonomous State or remain a nrov- 
ince of Prussia. The plebiscite resulted in <. 
overwhelming vote, 513,126 against 50,400 in favor 
of remaining with Prussia. 

Polish Upper Silesia, together with Teschen, is 
to be divided into three electoral districts for elec- 
tions to the Warsaw Parliament. One Deputy will 
be elected by every 25,000 inhabitants. The first 
district will include Teschen, Pszczyna and 
Rybnik, with eighteen mandates; the second. Kat- 


towice and Ruda, with fifteen mandates, and the 
third, Krolewska, Huta, Lubiniec and Tarnowskie- 
Gory, with fifteen mandates. * * * Anti- 
Jewish rioting was reported from Kattowice and 
Benthen on Aug. 23. 

Reports that the Polish Army had been in- 
creased from 250,000 to 300,000 effective troops, 
in order to meet the menace of large Russian 
concentrations on the Polish frontier, were offi- 
cially denied by the Polish Government on Sept. 1. 
Far from increasing the size of the army, it was 
stated, the Polish Ministry of Military Affairs had 
released as of Aug. 1 the class of 1899. There 
was a definite menace, however, on the Polish- 
Lithuanian frontier. A Government delegation 
sent to the Neutral Zone lying between Poland 
and Lithuania, which country is still resentful 
over the Polish annexation of the Vilna district, 
received many complaints from the local Polish 
population concerning Lithuanian raids across the 
border, resulting in much devastation of property. 


SPAIN’S TROUBLES 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


[PERIOD ENDED 


HF, Morocco campaign continues to be a 
thorn in the flesh of the rulers of Spain. 
General Berenguer, Spanish High Commis- 

sioner of Morocco, suddenly resigned in July, and 
General Ricardo Burguete, Military Governor of 
Madrid, was appointed to replace him. It soon 
became apparent that General Berenguer had re- 
signed only to secure an opportunity to answer 
publicly the many charges made against his ad- 
ministration in the African colony. In the crowd- 
ed Senate he charged that Spain’s disastrous de- 
feats were due to the Governments’ failure to ship 
adequate munitions. It was generally admitted 
that his statements dealt the Government a heavy 
blow. The debate continued through the month 
of August. Meanwhile the ex-High Commissioner 
set to work upon a book to be called “ My Com- 
mand in Morocco,” in which sensational dis- 
closures were said to be embodied. 

As for General Burguete, his procedure in 
Morocco caused the Government great disappoint- 
ment, for instead of carrying out the plans as- 
signed him of curtailment of all forward move- 
ments and the early repatriation of all troops, ne 
issued a fiery proclamation to the soldiers urging 
them forward to recover Spanish prisoners taken 
by the Moors and to avenge the death of their 
comrades. General Burguete’s sudden decision to 
return to Madrid to consult a “ specialist ” swiftly 
followed. Not only Premier Sanchez Guerra but 
the Spanish people as a whole are opposed to 
further continuance of this disastrous campaign. 
Abd-el-Krim, the Moroccan chieftain, early in 
September, issued an appeal to the civilized world, 
declaring that Spanish oppression had led to the 
uprising of the Rif tribesmen, and declaring that 
their aim was the obtaining of local independence 
and commercial relations with Europe. 
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The much-heralded international (Franco-Eng- 
lish-Spanish) conference on the status of Tan- 
giers has again been deferred, and the Guerra 
Cabinet has been blamed in Spanish political 
circles for consenting to this further delay, which 
is declared to be prejudicial to Spain’s interests. 
A more reasonable view, backed by Count Ro- 
manones, was that the time was not propitious 
for a change in the international régime. 


Some 10,000,000 letters were being held up in 
August, owing to the postal strike, caused, it was 
charged, by the ineptitude of the Minister for 
Home Affairs. Trade and commerce were suf- 
fering severel~ but the Vovernment was taking 
no steps to end the strike by military compulsion, 
in view of the soldiers’ disinclination to inter- 
vene. ‘he telegraph and telephone operators 
were threatening a sympathetic strike. A some- 
‘what ironic comment on this situation is afforded 
by the Government’s comprehensive plan to reduce 
illiteracy in Spain through the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. In Murcia and Lashurdes, where 
illiteracy is most prevalent, a system of primary 
schools and preparatory institutions is to be 
established, with trade schools in various districts. 
General and technical schools under this scheme 
are to be founded at Melilla, Morocco, where na- 
tives are to be admitted on the same footing as 
Spaniards. 


King Alfonso on Sept. 4 opened the sessions 
of the Odontological Congress at Retiro Park, 
where more than 400 delegates assembled, repre- 
senting ten nations. The King welcomed the 
delegates, and in the course of his speech prom- 
ised to forward a project for the creation of a 
Faculty for a dental university in Madrid. 








HOUGH the reorganized Facta Cabinet is 
generally admitted to be but a last resort 
and bound to be ephemeral, it is also gener- 
ally admitted that the recalled Premier is doing his 
best to cope with the thorny political situation. 
His determination to: discourage any further at- 
tempts at a general strike, such as that of the 
20,000 railway men who recently tied up the life 
of the capital, was evidenced by a decree issued 
on Aug. 14 laying down penalties for all the 
men who particinated in that demonstration, 
which was caused by resentment of Fascista acts, 
and what was alleged to be the Government’s 
condonement of them. Suspension for various 
periods and unconditional dismissal were pro- 
vided for, with the heaviest penalties for all those 
whose participation in previous strikes had been 
proved. 

One curious result of the Fascista violence has 
been the magnetic attraction it has begun, in 
ever increasing ratio, to exercise over labor. 
Defections of labor elements to the Fascisti have 
been frequently reported. Toward the middle of 
August some 12,000 workmen of the Port of 
Genoa, which the Fascista organization now vir- 
tually controls, after ousting the Socialist officials 
there, joined the ultra-Nationalists, and 2,000 
more at Sarana asked for membership. The 
longest step in this direction, however, and one 
considered of great political importance, was 
taken by the Syndicate of Italian Railwaymen, 
which decided on Aug. 21 to abandon its alliance 
with labor and socialism in favor of a Nationalist 
orientation. While the Socialists and Communists 
raged, the Fascisti encouraged the new movement, 
and Signor Mussolini, the Fascista leader, prom- 
ised a complete change of the organization’s 
attitude toward the Labor Confederation if it 
abandoned the Socialist Party. 

In line with the Fasc*-ta occupation of the Port 
of Genoa, the embattled super-patriots stormed 
and occupied the Port of Naples late in August, 
under the leadership of Captain Padovani. <A 
number of shins in the harbor were also seized. 
Numerous clashes with the police occurred. In 
consequence of this situation, the Government 
on Aug. 22 ordered a complete military occupa- 
tion of the port. Another manifestation of 
Fascista aggressiveness was given on Sept. 1, 
when 4,000 of these partisans assembled from 
various points and seized the town of Terni, 
forty-nine miles northeast of Rome, by scaling 
the city wall. Having forced entrance, they com- 
pelled the manager of the steel works there to 
reopen the shops, which had been closed for two 
months owing to a wage dispute. 

The ultimate Fascista aim was revealed by 
Signor Mussolini at Levanto, near Spezia, on 
Aug. 27. After leading a solemn parade of 
Fascisti through the streets, he addressed a large 
throng of his adherents, and after declaring that 
the Fascisti must form “the aristorcracy of the 
Italian workers,” whose main object must be 
to shape Italy into one soul and one idea—recon- 
struction—he said: “Our program is a_ very 


_ITALY’S SOCIAL UNREST 


[PERIoD ENDED SEPT. 10, 1922] 


simple one. We wish to govern Italy. When 
the hour comes, the Fascisti will spring up as 
one man for the last and decisive battle, the 
goal of which is Rome. But we do not wish 
to occupy the Italian city, with its priests, its 
antiquities and its Ministries. By Rome we mean 
the capital of the nation, which must become a 
beacon of the Mediterranean, which must be 
guided by us as the vanguard of civilization for 
the greatness and prosperity of Italy and for the 
peace of Europe.” 


Considerable anxiety was caused the Italian 
Government by the situation in Austria, along 
whose border Jugoslay troop concentrations were 
reported, aimed apparently at the occupation 
of the Klagenfurth Basin, while the Vienna Gov- 
ernment, rapidly approaching bankruptcy and dis- 
solution, was faced with the dilemma of deciding 
which one of the neighboring countries she would 
choose as a protector. Dr. Seipel, the Austrian 
Premier, was confronted by three alternatives— 
the first, union with Germany, was forbidden by 
all the Allies; the second, union with the Little 
Entente (Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia), was blocked by Italy, which declared 
anew on Aug. 25 that such a step would be con- 
sidered a casus belli against the annexers; the 
third, union with Italy herself. His inclination 
toward Italy was evidenced by the conference 
which took place between him and other Austrian 
officials with Signor Schanzer, Italy’s Foreign 
Minister, at Verona on Aug. 24, in which he laid 
bare the details of Austria’s desperate plight, 
with the price of bread and meat increased 100 
per. cent., and an ominous rising of the com- 
munist and anarchist tide in Vienna. 

Herr Kwiatkowski, Austrian Minister to Italy 
and one of the Verona conferees, in a public in- 
terview admitted that union with Italy seemed 
Austria’s best resource, and pointed out that this 
solution had been first suggested by Count 
Czernin, former Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister, who in an address before the Austrian 
Chamber had declared in effect that if Austria 
was absolutely forbidden union with Germany, 
union with Italy seemed most desirable. Herr 
Kwiatkowski pointed out that though Great 
Britain had granted Austria a credit of £2,500,000, 
France 50,000,000 francs, and Italy 70,000,000 lire, 
only a part of these credits had been paid, and 
it was urgent that the balances be received as 
soon as possible to avoid a rapidly approaching 
collapse. 

Signor Schanzer took Dr. Seipel’s request for 
immediate payment of the Italian credit under 
advisement, as well as the Chancellor’s arguments 
for a customs and economic union with Italy; 
regarding this proposal, however, he pointed out 
that Italy’s decision must wait on the decision 
of the League of Nations regarding help for 
Austria, and on an understanding with Italy’s 
allies. He warned Chancellor Seipel that the 
alternative of union either with Germany or the 
Little Entente must not be considered, while af- 
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firming Italy’s determination to maintain full re- 
spect for the territorial status quo in Austria, 
in case any other nation essayed ‘to alter it. The 
Verona conference closed in complete harmony. 

The conversations were resumed in Rome be- 
tween the Austrian and Italian experts. Signor 
Paratore, the Italian delegate, made a report to 
the Cabinet on Aug. 29, and expressed the opinion 
that Italy should co-operate within the limits of 
her capacity to aid Austria financially; as for 
the project of an economic union, however, he 
pointed out various objections, especially the op- 
position of the Italian industrial classes, who 
feared the flooding of Italian markets with Ger- 
man and Austrian goods. Chancellor Seipel ap- 


peared before the League of Nations Council on 
Sept. 6, and so impressed the delegates of the 
main powers that they appointed a committee of 
five to prepare a plan for Austrian relief. Italy’s 
vital interest in any Austrian settlement ‘was 
stressed by Signor Schanzer’s determination to 
attend the League of Nations Assembly when it 
was discussed, according to the Giornale Rema on 
Sept 10; he advocated the extension of bankers’ 
credits to Austria, guaranteed by Austrian cus+ 
toms, railway earnings and the like, with a pledge 
of Austria’s territorial integrity, as established in 
Paris in 1919, failing which, it was plainly inti« 
mated, the possibility of new conflicts could not 
be excluded. 


THE TURKISH TRIUMPH OVER 
GREECE 


[PERI0oD ENDED 


ation in Asia Minor was transformed in 

the last week of August by the sudden 
attack by Mustapha Kemal, head of the Turkish 
Nationalist Government of Angora, upon the 
Greek forces along both the Afiun-Karahissar and 
Eski-Shehr front, resulting in the overwhelming 
defeat and precipitate retreat of the remnants of 
the Greek armies upon Smyrna. Fully half of 
the Greek forces, originally totaling 200,000 men, 
were captured or killed, and enormous supplies 
of munitions and booty fell into the hands of the 
triumphant Turks. The Greek disaster was ac- 
companied by the flight of hundreds of thousands 
of Greek civilian refugees, driven on by frantic 
fear of massacre at the hands of the advancing 
Turks. General Tricoupis, the Greek Comman- 
der-in-Chief, was captured, and General Hadjia- 
nestis disappeared. Symrna was panic stricken as 
the Turks, driving the Greeks before them, ap- 
proached the city, and its capture became inevit- 
able. The appeals of the Greeks to the Allies for 
aid in arranging an armistice proved fruitless, and 
the Greek High Commissioner of Smyrna, M. 
Sterghiades, resigned and delivered the city for- 
mally into the hands of the allied authorities 
(Sept. 8)}. 


Smyrna was soon packed with a wild and Con- 
fused mass of demoralized Greek soldiers and 
equally demoralized refugees, and became a hot- 
bed of typhus and other epidemic diseases. The 
gigantic drama of evacuation unrolled, and thou- 
sands of Greek soldiers were transported back to 
Greece and landed, furious at what they consid- 
ered their betrayal, cursing King Constantine and 
demanding the recall of Eleutherios Venizelos. 
The mass of the population, left behind, made des- 
perate efforts to escape; those that had money 
secured transportation to the neighboring islands; 
the others were trapped and compelled to await 
developments. 


The advance Turkish forces, headed by cav- 
alry, entered Smyrna on Sept. 9 and captured 


4 whole face of the Greco-Turkish situ- 
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without resistance the Greek units still left there, 
There was no disorder, and the Turkish leaders 
assured the allied authorities that there would be 
no rioting or looting. A proud day for the Turks 
was Sept. 11, when Mustapha Kemal made a 
triumphal entrance into the captured city. The 
town was gorgeously decorated, and the Turks 
used every available bit of red cloth in windows, 
shops and carriages to do honor to the occasion. 
Hundreds of tuousands of joy-crazed Turks, carry- 
ing pictures, often life-size, of Mustapha Kemal, 
paraded the streets, and gave a rousing welcome 
to the picturesque young Turkish conqueror who 
had successfully defied the might of all the allied 
nations, and driven into headling flight the invad- 
ing Greeks, the Turks’ traditional enemies, who 
for two years had ruled Turkish Asia Minor with 
an iron hand. Mustapha Kemal made a long 
speech, in which he urged all his compatriots to 
refrain from excesses and keep ever to the front 
the “good renown” enjoyed by the Turkish 
Nation. 

The underlying causes of this tremendous mili- 
tary defeat of the Greeks are explained in a spe: 
cial article (page 32). The effect of the defeat 
could not be fully gauged at once. Whether or 
not it would lead to the abdication of King Con- 
stantine and the recall of Venizelos could not be 
foreseen. Constantine issued a proclamation to 
the Greek people, urging them to be firm in this 
hour of adversity; meanwhile (Sept. 7) he ac- 
cepted the resignation of the Cabinet headed by 
M. P. Protopapadakis, and called a new Cabinet 
into power headed by M. Triantafilakos, and 
made up as follows: 

M. TrRIANTAFILAKOS—Premier. 

M. Evutaxtas—Finances. 

M. Bousstos—Interior: Supplies. 

AnTOINE Matsas—Communications. 

M. Maneas—National Economy. 

M. Scouros—Public Instruction: Agriculturé. 

M. GrANNOPOULOS—Justice: Social Welfare. 

M. KaLoceropouLos—Foreign Affairs. 
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The exiled Venizelists at once became active in 
France and Switzerland, conferring with M. Veni- 
zelos, who declared himself ready to return to 
Greece and take up again the reins of govern- 
ment if the Greek people signified their desire that 
he should do so. The Venizelists remarked that 
the new Cabinet was made up of men who were 
all strongly anti-Venizelist. 

In Constantinople, meanwhile, the Turkish 
throngs ran wild, and for the first time the allied 
commanders allowed the Turkish authorities to 
call out their own forces to assist in maintaining 
order. Greek houses and church property were 
attacked in Pera, and many triumphant parades 
flaunted Mustapha Kemal’s victory, amid waving 
banners and triumphant cheers. 

The problem for the Allies was a serious one. 
As soon as the capture of Smyrna became immi- 
nent the allied nations had sent warships to pro- 
tect the lives and property of their nationals. After 
the receipt of the Greek appeal for an armistice, 
Great Britain had established contact with the 
British High Commissioner, who was asked to 
report on what could be done to arrange an 
armistice and to secure the safety of the Greek 
minorities. The Turkish refusal to consider an 
armistice and their ousting of the Greeks settled 
the first question. As to the second, the gravest 
alarm was entertained; and this alarm was in- 
creased by the receipt of a telegram by the Secre- 
tary of the League of Nations from Mustapha 
Kemal himself, declaring that in view of the 
alleged atrocities committed by the Greek soldiers 


in their retreat to Smyrna, and the resentment of 
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the Turkish people arising from this cause, he 
could not assume any responsibility if the out- 
taged people were led into reprisals. The Coun- 
cil of the League replied on Sept. 11, saying that 
whatever the facts concerning the alleged Greek 
atrocities, such atrocities ‘“‘in no wise dispense 
the adversary from respecting the laws of war 
recognized by the civilized world.” 

The British reaction to these developments was 
one of unmistakable anxiety, and even the French, 
who at first received the news of Mustapha 
Kemal’s victory with elation, soon began, like the 
British, to consider the effect of the Turkish spirit 
of conquest on the allied mandates in Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, and also on the status of the 
Darnadelles. By Mustapha Kemal’s coup, all the 
allied plans for effecting a settlement of the 
harassing Turkish problem collapsed. The En- 
tente had tried last March to effect such a settle- 
ment, proposing a Greco-Turkish armistice and 
negotiations to determine the future status of Asia 
Minor, but had been unable to come to an agree- 
ment with Angora regarding the time and place 
of meeting. Differences of opinion regarding the 
Turkish insistence on immediate Greek evacuation 
kept the matter dragging on until August, when 
Great Britain resumed her efforts to expedite a 
settlement; France, however, still insisted that 
the Turkish demand for Greek evacuation be met. 
The British, nevertheless, succeeded in securing 
an agreement for a conference at Venice; but 
when these pages went to press the powers faced 
a complete reversal of the situation, besides a 
threat of war in the Balkans. 
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The cartoonist, 
with the license per- 
mitted to the jester 
in all ages, has 
here given a humor- 
ous turn to the seri- 
ous subject of Eu- 
ropes crushing 
debts, his point be- 
ing that other na- 
tions besides Greece 
and Turkey might 
go to war but for 
their enormous fi- 
nancial burdens. 
Though the danger 
of bankruptcy did 
not keep Greece 
from fighting, it un- 
doubtedly had some-. 
thing to do with the 
sudden collapse that 
ended the war in 
Asia Minor. 


[American Cartoon] 
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PERHAPS IT IS JUST AS WELL THEY’RE ALL 
PRETTY WELL TIED DOWN 


PERSIA’S AMERICAN ADMINISTRATOR 


[PERIoD ENDED SEPT. 10, 1922] 


T was hopefully asserted that a new era of 

general development for Persia dawned on 
Aug. 15 when a contract was signed in Washing- 
ton between Mirza Hussein Khan Alai, the Per- 
sian Minister, and Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, Eco- 
nomic Adviser of the Department of State. With 
the execution of ‘this instrument Dr. Millspaugh 
ceased to be attached to the Department of State 
and became Administrator General of the Fi- 
nances of Persia, with comprehensive powers con- 
ceded to him by an act of the Persian Parlia- 
ment (Madjless) passed on July 27. 

For an indefinite period Persia has suffered 
from maladministration. Inadequate sources of 
revenue, an archaic system of taxation and primi- 
tive methods of collection are combined with 
looseness in accounting and waste in expendi- 
ture. To this can be added the material back- 
wardness of the country, to a considerable extent 
continued by the blighting intrigues of foreign 
powers striving with each other for economic con- 
trol of the country’s resources. But of late there 
has been a growing feeling of nationality dis- 


played, and a significant spirit of independence 
wat shown by a refusal to ratify the Anglo- 
Persiar Agreement of 1919. As the United States 
kept aloof from these affairs, the Persians have 
come to regard American advice as from a dis- 
interested friendly power. 


That the Persians are capable of enterprise, 
once given a fair chance, may be instanced in the 
case of the Parsees of Bombay, who are exiled 
Persians, that in this later age have come to con- 
trol large mercantile interests, and have a world- 
wide reputation for commercial industry, integ- 
rity, and princely generosity in the building and 
endowment of public institutions. It is a rule 
with the Parsees to perform at least one good 
action each day. The Parsees are now the main 
body of the comparatively few who retain the 
ancient Zoroastrian Creed of Persia, the Persians 
of today being Mohammedans of the Shiah sect, 
regarded as a heresy by the vast majority of 
Islam, who are called Sunnis. The Shah of Per- 


sia is the only monarch of the Shiah persuasion. 
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Hungary’s lawless Nationalists as typified in Hejjas and his raid on the 
Burgenland—A ustria’s relations with Italy—Czechoslovakia’s treaty with the 
Ukraine—Peaceful progress of Rumania— Bulgaria’s endless trial of the 
Radoslavoff Cabinet 
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HUNGARY 


HE new political conditions created by the 

last general elections have resulted in ef- 

forts to regroup the Parliamentary parties 
of Hungary. All persons who played a rdéle in 
fighting Bolshevism are importuned to join in 
presenting a common front against radicalism. 
This movement is expected to reconcile the 
Legitimists to the adherents of a free election 
of a King. 

The following boastful proclamation of Ivan 
Hejjas, leader of one of the most active of the 
lawless officers’ detachments, was issued after his 
recent release from confinement: 

“Everybody knows that between the Danube 
and the Theiss I possess a detachment which 
no power can dissolve. This detachment con- 
sists of Christian Magyars, who at any moment 
are ready to fulfill without hesitation any order 
of mine, whatever it may be. Under normal con- 
ditions they are peaceful workers, and therefore 
have no armed formation. I supply them with 
work, for which purpose it happens that groups 
are moved by me from one place to another. 
declared to the police that the workmen recently 
sent to Transdanubia would appear in West Hun- 
gary at the proper moment to support the rebel- 
lious population there. I stake my life as it 
pleases me. I am not shortsighted as the Gov- 
ernment thinks, but see very clearly that the time 
for action has come.” 

This utterance is of interest both in connec- 
tion with the charges of White Terrorism (see 
article by Emmanuel Urbas, page 59) and in 
connection with Hejjas’s recent invasion of that 
portion of Burgenland which had been handed 
over to Austria. 

Hejjas is a notorious figure in Hungary, a 
typical Hungarian chauvinist. With Gombés he 
has been a leader of the White Terror, maintain- 
ing his own band of armed men who were used 
at one time against the Communists, at another 
against the Jews, and at another as an army of 
patriots for the recovery of those portions of 
territory which Hungary had lost under the 
Treaty of Trianon. It should be noted, however, 
that Hejjas was originally, like Gombds, a sup- 
porter of the Bethlen Government, and _there- 
fore opposed to the Legitimists. There had been 
signs in the last days of the old National As- 
sembly of a breach between Hejjas and the Gov- 
ernment, but there may possibly be other reasons 
for the unprecedented promptness and energy 
which Count Bethlen displayed against this new 
outbreak of Hungarian patriotism. The Govern- 
ment immediately stopped the invasion itself, al- 
though in the previous ease of operations by 
Hungarian armed bands in the Burgenland, at 


the time of the Treaty of Venice, its action had 
been extraordinarily dilatory and_ ineffective. 
Hejjas was arrested and imprisoned. 


According to some Austrian papers this energy 
on the part of the Government was less for re- 
introduction of law and order in Hungary than 
by way of flirtation with the Legitimists. The 
Legitimists as fervent patriots would strongly ob- 
ject to a monopolization of patriotism by Hejjas 
if he succeeded in winning back, by a daring 
raid, Hungary’s lost provinces in the West. It is 
even said that the Government used the armed 
bands of the Legitimists to stop the armed bands 
of Hejjas from crossing the frontier. 


This attempt of Hejjas to recover the Burgen- 
land by force from Austria is a symptom of Hun- 
gary’s present condition. Ever since the fall of 
the Communist régime the Government has ac- 
quiesced in or supported a lawless dictatorship 
of reactionary patriots. Internally this has re- 
sulted in the pogroms of Jews, Communists and 
Socialists, the suppression of labor and liberalism, 
and the terroristic rule of Hejjas, Gombés, and 
the Awakening Magyars. Its most important re- 
sults, from the point of view of foreign relations, 
have been the “Karl Putsch” and the armed 
attempts to recover from her only weak neighbor, 
Austria, territory which Hungary lost under the 
peace treaty. 

Immediately after the arrest of Hejjas, Count 
Bethlen himself gave law and order as the mo- 
tives of his action. When the news of the arrest 
became known, a troop of Awakening Magyars 
went to the National Assembly to demand his 
release and, while waiting for an interview with 
the Premier, improved the occasion by beating 
some journalists who were present, and had com- 
mitted the offense of appearing to be Jews. 
Count Bethlen, when he arrived, addressed these 
patriots. He soothed their feelings by agreeing 
that Hejjas had acted from patriotic motives in 
invading Austrian territory; the Government, 
however, could not condone such lawless acts; it 
was determined to maintain law and_ order, 
whether with regard to the invasion of foreign 
territory by patriots or the beating of Jewish 
journalists by patriots. It is, however, remark- 
able that the next day Hejjas, who, according to 
Count Bethlen, is accused, not of rebellion, but of 
illegal recruiting, was released by the Adminis- 
tration, on the ground that the proof of the charge 
would require time. Then followed the Hejjas 
proclamation above quoted. 

This is not the only public appearance of 
Hejias lately. On July 29 he had to.answer be- 
fore the Budapest courts a charge of disturbing 
the public peace by a speech made to the Awak- 
ening Magyars. It was Hejjas who, at the height 
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of the White Terror, gave the orders which led 


to the mass murders of Orgovany. In his speech 
he said that the order which led to the murder 
of the Jews was not the last order which he 
would give, and, if it should thunder again in 
the Hungarian firmament, he would be the 
thunderbolt for Budapest. Before the court Hejjas 
said that “ Hungary had on its territory Serbian, 
Rumanian and Czech enemies, and with those 
people he would deal mercilessly.” The court 
held that it had no jurisdiction, since the speech 
was not an infringement of the law regarding the 
public peace. It added, however, that the speech 
contained threats, and was therefore within the 
jurisdiction of another court. 


AUSTRIA 


Should Italy be confronted with a union of 
Austria with either Germany or the Little En- 
tente, as an accomplished fact, she would con- 
sider it a casus belli. This was the substance of 
a warning note Italy addressed to the Govern- 
ments of Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania, when the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Ignaz Seipel, journeyed to Prague and 
Berlin, the third week of August. Dr. Seipel, on 
his tour of Western Europe in quest of financial 
and economic aid for ‘his distressed country, con- 
ferred at Prague with Premier Benés on Aug. 21. 
According to a communiqué issued the next day 
by the Austrian Foreign Office, he asked Premier 
Benés (1) whether there was a chance of an 
examination of the Austrian political and econo- 
mic question by the League of Nations “ at this 
twelfth hour,” which would yield pledges for 
funds necessary for Austria to survive, and (2) 
whether Austria should tread a new path and 
seek to enter into political and economic partner- 
ship with one or another of her neighbors or 
allied groups. Premier Benés only recommended 
an appeal to the League. 


At Berlin on Aug. 23 Dr. Seipel and his 
Finance Minister, Count Segur, conferred with 
Dr. Wirth, Dr. Hermes and Dr. Schmidt of the 
German Ministry of Finance. Dr. Seipel told 
newspaper men that the Berlin negotiations were 
“of the highest importance” for Austria, denied 
that Austria was seeking to join the Little En- 
tente, and declared that his tour was more for 
the purpose of getting information than with any 
definite object. Paradoxically, in view of Aus- 
tria’s pessimistic appeal to the Allied Council on 
Aug. 14, Count Segur said that, though the fail- 
ure of the London conference placed Austria in 
an unenviable position, the Austrian financial 
situation was not so hopeless as it had been rep- 
resented. 

At Verona, Italy, on Aug. 25, Chancellor Seipel 
and Count Segur conferred with the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Signor Schanzer, but the state- 
ment issued by the Chancellor on his return to 
Vienna, Aug. 27, gave no information about this 
conference. It concluded with the announcement 
that Dr. Seipel was in a position to make con- 
crete proposals to the Austrian Government which 
would preclude the immediate collapse of Aus- 
tria. Whether these proposals were based on 
some form of agreement with Italy or were an- 
other attempt to delay the crisis through the 
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League of Nations was not disclosed. The 
Italian communiqué, however, issued on Aug. 27, 
indicated that Dr. Seipel had requested an eco- 
nomic and monetary union between the two 
countries, though Signor Schanzer declared this 
impossible, in view of Italy’s financial position 
and the difficulties which would inevitably arise 
with the Little Entente and probably with France. 
Schanzer told Seipel that Italy stood by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, which created Austria, 
indicating that Italy would brook neither union 
of Austria with Germany nor her absorption in 
political or economic alliance with the Little 
Entente. This seemed to dispose of the rumor 
current a few days before that Italy had pro- 
posed an economic union with Austria, with the 
Duke of Aosta as Viceroy of Austria. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


An economic and commercial treaty between 
Czechoslovakia and the Ukraine, signed at 
Prague, was ratified early in August. It pro- 
vides for neutrality in case of war between one 
of the parties and a third power, and for re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations, but de- 
clares that recognition de jure is not granted. 
Propaganda is forbidden, and each State agrees 
to give moral support to its citizens in the other. 
R. H. Bruce Lockhart, Commercial Secretary 
to the British Legation in Prague, says that, 
after three and a half years of intensive work, 
Czechoslovakia has won for herself the reputation 
of being the one State in Central Europe which 
has set its house in order and has avoided the 
financial evils of the printing press. 


Of the total area of Czechoslovakia, nearly 
35,000,000 acres, about 10,000,000 fall within the 
provisions of the Land Reform act, under which 
the State will take over 17 per cent. of all fallow 
land, 14 per cent. of meadow, 12 per cent. of 
gardens, 12 per cent. of vineyards, 17 per cent. 
of pastures, 50 per cent. of lakes and 50 per cent. 
of the forest lands. Preliminaries have been 
completed for taking over in the current and 
coming year 750,00C acres of forest land. Only 
in a few cases has the property of others than 
the very largest landowners been touched, and 
then only in cases where it was essential to 
round off State properties. 


The great Autumn fair at Prague was held 
Sept. 4-9 and drew nearly 200,000 visitors to the 
Czechoslovak capital. There were more than 
2,500 exhibitors, and in the native wares dis- 
played were articles of Bohemian glass, porce- 
lain and ceramic art, “Vienna jewelry,’ which 
is made at Gablonz, and leather goods from 
Moravia. The immense resources of the country 
in wood pulp were shown by the exhibits of 
paper, from thick parchment to wrapping, print 
and cigarette paper. Toys, brushes, enameled 


articles, matches competing with those of Sweden, 
and Pilsner beer, for which Czechoslovakia fur- 
nishes the malt and hops, were on view, besides 
all sorts of chemical products, varnishes, inks and 
colors, almost the entire chemical industry of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire being now con- 
centrated in Czechoslovakia. 
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RUMANIA 


Rumania has rapidly emerged from the chaos 
of the war. Two years ago she was forced to 
get her flour from Australia and America, her 
fats and other food supplies from France, Spain 
and Canada. Today she has a surplus of cereals 
for export, although not yet equal to that of 
little Rumania before the war. With her size 
nearly doubled by the addition of Bessarabia, 
Transylvania, Bukowina and the Banat, she is 
capable of supplying all the grain that Europe 
needs, and it is confidently expected she will 
reach that goal within two years. 

Still under four different -legal codes—Russian 
in Bessarabia, Austrian in Bukowina, Hungarian 
in Transylvania and Rumanian in the old king- 
dom—efforts are being made to unify the judi- 
cial system of the country in the new Constitu- 
tion to be considered at the coming session of the 
Parliament. Meanwhile the financial situation 
has wonderfully improved. Inflation has stopped. 
For more than six months there has been no 
issue of Treasury notes or paper currency. Taxes 
are being paid regularly, and in most cases ex- 
ceed the estimates, balancing the budget and 
leaving a surplus on the right side. Railroad 
traffic is almost normal. When the enemy left 
in 1918 there were only ninety locomotives in 
the country. Last year there were 1,354, and 
according to the report of last June the figure 
reached 1,650. A tax of 20,000 lei per carload 
of cereals exported was imposed on July 10, to 
be paid on the basis of £28 sterling in gold or 
the equivalent in gold francs or dollars per car- 
load. This, it is calculated, will bring in at least 
$42,000,000, which will provide for a renewal of 
service of the debt and leave a substantial sum 
besides to meet obligations in default for the last 
few years. 

Parliament has already voted for the coupons 
on Rumania’s external debt priority of payment 


over all other expenses of the State. Payment 


of Treasury bonds is assured by an advance 
made to Rumania by a group of European bank- 
ers, and the debt is to be consolidated and re- 
funded in a new issue. As a consequence of 
financial improvement, the Rumanian leu, which 
at one time had fallen as low as 56-100 of a 
cent in the New York market, had regained 
nearly half that value at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

Rumania has another resource in her oil wells, 
which she is determined to keep in her own 
hands instead of surrendering monopoly to a 
foreign company. The development of the wells 
will be under State control, with participation by 
Rumanian and foreign companies. But the big 
oil trusts of the world are to be kept out, ac- 
cording to Victor Antonesco, Rumanian Minister 
to France, for fear that by mere force of capital 
they will end by monopolizing the industry 

Production of oil in March reached 115,000 
tons, the largest monthly output since the Ger- 
man occupation. Concessions representing 20,000 
acres of the richest oil lands in Rumania are 
under negotiation with France and Belgium. 
Should they succeed, a Brussels dispatch of 
Aug. 18 said, Belgians would share to the extent 
of one-fifth. American oil interests are not af- 
fected. 





Regarding Rumania’s foreign policy, Premier 
Bratiano declared at the end of the Parliamen- 
tary session that the country must retain its close 
alliance with Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia in 
the Little Entente, formed by Take Jonescu, 
whose death in Rome last June was a heavy 
blow to Rumania’s position in the councils of 
Europe. Regarding Russia M. Bratiano said 
Rumania was animated by the best intentions on 
condition of security of the Bessarabian frontier, 
restoration of Rumanian funds placed in Russia 
before the Bolshevist accession and finally ab- 
stension from communist propaganda in Ru- 
mania. 

Efforts of the Joint Distribution Committee to 
reconstruct the war-devastated Jewish communi- 
ties of Rumania are beginning to bear results. 
When its agents reached the country they found 
the task complicated by twofold needs. In Bes- 
sarabia the most urgent need was the main- 
tenance and development of existing co-operative 
organizations. In Bukowina housing facilities for 
a homeless population were imperative. Alex- 
ander Landesco, formerly of Cincinnati, organ- 
ized a Reconstruction Corporation at Czernowitz 
to make loans on easy terms to repair the battle- 
ruined homes. The Joint Distribution Commii- 
tee supplied the Reconstruction Corporation with 
$100,000, and its loans have aided in the rebuild- 
ing of 512 houses. Money was also advanced 
to the twenty-four co-operative loan and savings 
societies in Bessarabia, which have a member- 
ship of 23,000. The Jewish populatinn of the 
region is about 350,000, and these people have 
managed to get back on their feet without ac- 
cepting charity. 


BULGARIA 


A striking fact in the current life of Sofia is 
the indifference with which the public has come 
to regard the prolonged trial of eleven members 
of the Wasil Radoslavoff Cabinet for responsi- 
bility in taking Bulgaria into the World War 
on the side of Germany. For two years and nine 
months these members of a once famous European 
Cabinet have been kept in jail, and their trial 
has been proceeding since Oct. 10, 1921. As ex- 
Premier Radoslavoff betook himself to Germany 
in October, 1918, this picturesque agent of his 
country’s folly escapes standing in the dock with 
his former colleagues. One member of his Cabi- 
net, Minister of Finance Bakalov, died in prison. 
Those who are left are: 

Christo Georgeiev, ex-Minister of the Interior 
and intimate friend of ex-Czar Ferdinand. 

Peter Petschev, ex-Minister of Education, who 
kept a diary during the war. It contains all the 
State secrets of the time and a great deal of 
political gossip. The document has fallen into 
the hands of the authorities. 

Dimitter Tonschev, the well-known Finance 
Minister. 

Christo Iwanano, ex-Minister of Justice and 
Bulgarian representative at the Peace Conference 
of Brest-Litovsk. 

Penju Dintschev, ex-Minister of Agriculture. 
Dobri Petkov, ex-Minister of Public Works. 
Nikola Apostolov, ex-Minister of Railways. 
Welitchko Kosnitzchki. 
Lieut. Gen. Nikola Jekov. Commander-in-Chief 
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of the Bulgarian Army during the war and War 
Minister for forty days. 

Major Gen. Kliment Bojadschiev, ex-commander 
of the First Bulgarian Army. 


Major Gen. Kalin Niedenov. 

Twice a day these eleven prisoners are marched 
to and from the Court of Justice, and the people 
on the streets of Sofia have ceased to turn their 
heads to look at the mournful procession, or to 
crowd the courtroom to watch the proceedings, 
which even the press has left off reporting. Seven 
Judges of the High Court and ten people’s Judges 
sit at a long table, collarless, unkempt, in rough 
peasant dress, opposite the eleven ashen-faced 
defendants, also unkempt and turning gray-haired 
under the strain of prison life and the trial. The 
charges against these men are, briefly: 

1. That the Cabinet declared war without the 
consent of the Sobranje, or Parliament. 

2. That it leased the State coal mine of Pernek 
to the Germans for ninety-nine years. 

3. That seizure of enemy property took place 
without a parliamentary vote. 

4. That the severity of the military penal code 
was increased without consent of Parliament. 

5. That several Ministers were bribed by army 
contractors. 

6. That the whole Cabinet diplomatically pre- 
pared the way for war on the side of Germany 
without considering the advantages which were 
offered by entering the war on the other side. 

The “Law for the Prosecution of Originators 
of National Defeat,” under which they are tried, 
was specially enacted by the peasant Government 
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of Stamboliski. It is a sort of a bill of attainder, 
which virtually embodies a verdict and judgment 
in its provisions. It decrees life imprisonment at 
hard labor for everybody who took part in the 
declaration of war without the consent of the 
Sobranje, and death for any one who acted in 
his own personal interest. Liable to the same 
punishments and responsible for the whole costs 
of the war are those also who played a réle in 
the diplomatic preparations of the war. The cost 
of the war to Bulgaria is 10,000,000,000 leva 
(normally $2,000,000,000 and currently $71,250,- 
000,000), entailing a fine of about $6,995,000 for 
each defendant, a sum impossible for them and 
many generations of their descendants to pay. 
What is regarded as their high-treason charge is 
their alliance of the country with Germany and 
making Mackensen Commander-in-Chief against 
Serbia. 

Bulgaria is accomplishing wonders in recon- 
struction by systematic hard work, according to 
the Paris Temps, which thinks the exactions of 
the Reparation Committee inequitable as con- 
trasted with the comparative liberality of its terms 
to the Germans for indemnity payment. The 
commission recently notified Bulgaria that the 
Treaty of Neuilly comes into force by Bulgaria’s 
rcjection of the commission’s terms. 

Threat of an economic blockade against Bul- 
garia in case of failure to control and ‘prevent 
the raids by irregulars was made at the end of 
August by Greece, Jugoslavia and Rumania, in a 
joint note. Military invasion of Bulgaria seems 
to have been avoided. Bulgaria called for a con- 
ference on the subject of the raids. 
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SWEDEN 


HE compleie returns in the Swedish prohi- 

bition plebiscite, held Aug. 27, in which 

more than 60 per cent. of the electorate 
voted, showed such a defeat for prohibition that 
the question is regarded as dead in the kingdom 
for a generation. Against prohibition 930,655 
ballots were polled and 901,053 in favor of the 
proposition. The Swedish system of Government 
rationing of alcoholic liquors has won such pop- 
ularity by its economic and moral success that 
the majorities in favor of clinging to it were in 
most districts overwhelming. 

Direct wireless communication between Swe- 
den and the United States is assured by the tre- 
mendous-powered radio station for which the 
Swedish Government has awarded the contract 
to the Radio Corporation of America, over the 
bids of French, British and German competitors. 
The signing cf the contract was announced 
Sept. 3. The plant is to be erected near Gothen- 
borg, on the west coast of Sweden, with a power 
two and a half times as great as Sweden’s Karl- 
borg station, which has been found unreliable 
for transoceanic operation. At a total cost of 





over $2,000,000 the new station will include two 
200-kilowatt Alexanderson alternator equipments 
which, connected with multiple-tuned antennae, 
will deliver to the aerial wires a current of 600 
amperes. The receiving apparatus will comprise 
two complete and independent modern sets, con- 
sisting of tuners and high-power amplifiers. Thesc 
sets will be used in conjunction with receiving 
antennae devised for the reduction of static in- 
terference. 

With this enterprise, Sweden joins several other 
nations in the gradual girdling of the globe with 
wireless, and closely follows France in estab- 
lishing high-powered communication with the 
United States. Poland’s great wireless station 
was built by the same American firm. Stations 
of immense power are also in use in England 
and Germany. 

On Aug. 29, while studying the Nobel Institute 
as a model for the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
Hamilton Holt, President of the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation and Executive Secretary of 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, was received 
by the King of Sweden. King Gustaf showed 
keen interest in the promction of cultural rela- 
tions between the two countries as sponsored by 
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the Swedish-American Foundation in Stockholm 
and Mr. Holt’s similar organization in New 
York. * * * The Anglo-Swedish Society of 
Gothenborg, for promoting good relations with 
England and counteracting the very active Ger- 
man propaganda in Sweden, has gained a mem- 
bership of 1,200 since its establishment in 1920. 


Increase of unemployment, in contrast to con- 
ditions in other Scandinavian countries, and 
serious labor difficulties after several months of 
peaceful relations, are indicated by American 
Chamber of Commerce reports. The idleness of 
all but two of Sweden’s sixteen shipyards, with 
over 10,000 shipbuilding workers out of work, is 
a manifestation of the industrial depression. 


Norway 


While the ship-subsidy proposition has always 
been combated in the United States, where ship- 
ping shares are not so widely popular as they 
are in a traditionally seafaring nation like Nor- 
way, the Norwegian budget for the year ended 
June 30 appropriated 25,000,000 kroner (normally 
about $6,500,000, 16 cents being the current 
equivalent of one krone) for Government as- 
sistance to shipping. The. Ministry of Com- 
merce (Handels Departmentet)' administers the 
appropriation, wielding discretionary power over 
the allotment of 4,754,000 kroner ($778,640)' to 
meet special services and emergencies, plus 56,- 
300 kroner for the expense of administration of 
the fund. The Department of Commerce has 
general administration of the Norwegian shipping 
laws, and Government aid is paid only to steam- 
ers which conform to the Government’s require- 
ments as to hulls, machinery, seaworthiness and 
as to officers and crews. Subsidized steamers 
must carry Storthing members and the mails free 
of charge, as parts of the coast are accessible 
only by water. Only 710,000 kroner of the ap- 
propriation are for steamers engaged in foreign 
trade. 

The purposes of the subsidy are to facilitate 
food supply transportation, especially to remote 
districts, and to meet emergencies and special 
conditions, such as need of oil to offset the high 
cost of bunker coal. The urgency of Govern- 
ment aid has been greatly increased by the war 
and the subsequent depression. Norway has, in 
proportion to its population, the largest mer- 
chant marine in the world, its actual tonnage 
ranking fourth before the war. Though this was 
reduced by half, or 1,300,000 gross tons, through 
submarine ravages and other “ disappearances,” 
in which the lives af 2,000 sailors were lost, the 
present merchant marine tonnage is 2 per cent. 
larger than in 1914. By Muy 1, 487.000 tons 
were idle; half of this tonnage consisted of sail- 
ing vessels. On July 1, Norway's total merchant 
marine registry amounted to 2,574,000 tons. This 
included an increase of 232,000 tons in the year 
since the first half of 1921, but the number of 
ships is still about 15 per cent. less than that 
of the antebellum fleet. 


The Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, on Aug. 29, closed its final session on the 
shipping case pending between the Kingdom of 


Norway and the United. States Government after 
two months’ deliberations. (See CuRRENT 
History for September, page 1083.) The main 
points discussed were whether the United States 
actually did requisition the Norwegian vessel- 
building contracts and, if so, what was taken 
when they were requisitioned. Other points 
were the date of requisitioning, whether on Aug. 
3 or Oct. 6, 1917, and the value of the ships, 
contracts or materials requisitioned. According 
to the Norwegian contention, if the contracts 
were not requisitioned they were at any rate 
destroyed or “frustrated”; but whether they 
were requisitioned, canceled, suspended or de- 
stroyed, or whatever else happened to them, they 
were lost to their owners, and the United States, 
by the Federal Statutes, owed just compensation. 
The Swiss President of the Court, M. Vollaton, 
pointed out, just before adjournment, that the 
object of the court was to decide questions ac- 
cording to law and equity. The three members 
of the court, Chandler Anderson of New York, 
Paul Benjamin Vogt of Christiania and M. Volla- 
ton of Lausanne, left The Hague together, and 
the rendering of the award was expected soon 
to follow. 


That the registered number of unemployed in 
Norway fell from 43,000 at the end of April to 
21,000 on Aug. 21 was reported to the United 
States Department of Commerce by the United 
States Trade Commissioners in Europe the first 
week in September. No strikes are pending in 
Norway, and all disputes between employers and 
workers are being settled by compulsory arbitra- 
tion under the new law for this purpose. (See 
CurrENT History for June, page 527). Wage- 
reduction disputes are by way of settlement, with 
an average decrease of 15 per cent. in wages. 

The Norwegian public is following with keen 
interest plans recently presented to the Govern- 
ment by Professor Goldschmidt of the University 
of Christiania for extracting oil from Spitzbergen 
coal, found to be unusually rich in oil content. 
The proposition is first to establish a plant in 
Northern Norway to produce the first year some 
1,500 to 3,000 tons of crude oil from 10,000 to 
20,000 tons of coal, increasing this annual output 
to 18,000 tons of oil later, enough to satisfy the 
Northern demand for motor oil. The Govern- 
ment is soon to decide on the subject of grant- 
ing official economic aid to this enterprise and 
to the Norwegian Spitzbergen Coal Company, 
which now produces 15 per cent. of Norway’s 
coal consumption. 

According to a radio message (Aug. 28) to 
Nome, Alaska, from the United States Coast 
Guard cutter Bear, Captain Roald Amundsen’s 
power schooner, the Maud, was in the ice off 
Point Hope, north of Kotzebue Sound, and the 
eastern entrance to Bering Strait, and was be 
lieved to be returning to Nome because of un- 
favorable conditions. The same message stated 
that Captain Amundsen, who had left the Maud 
some time before with his aviator, Lieutenant 
Oscar Omdal, and a motion-picture photographer, 
would winter at Wainwright, near Point Barrow, 
having apparently given up his transpolar flight, 
“for this season at least.” 

In the death of Treasurer Jorgen Lévland, Aug. 
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21, Norway lost one of her ablest and most pic- 
turesque statesmen. He was Norway’s first For- 
eign Minister after the separation from Sweden, 
and became known as the champion of the Nor- 
wegian Language Movement, prohibition and 
other national agitations. He was born in 1848 
in Evje Parish, the home of his kindred, and re- 
ceived a seminary education. He was first elected 
to the Storthing in 1886, was President of the 
Odelsthing (lower house) in 1892-97, and en- 
tered the Steen-Blehr Ministry in 1898 as chief 
of the Labor Party. When this Ministry went 
out in 1903, he sat in Stockholm as a member of 
the Council of State. In 1905, he entered the 
Norwegian Ministry of Christopher Michelsen and 
actively supported the latter’s work leading to 
the dissolution from Sweden and to the rule of 
King Haakon and Queen Maud. He became 
Minister of Churches in Gunnar Knudsen’s 
Cabinet in 1915, and Treasurer in 1920. Since 
1900 he has been Chairman of the Nobel Com- 
mittee. As an astute politician and effective 
speaker, he was noted for his powers of hard 
work and for his self-taught learning, especially 
in national history. Though of stern bearing, 
he was appreciated as an amiable and benevolent 
character and a zealous nationalist. 


DENMARK 


At the Copenhagen conference of the World’s 
Alliance for International Goodwill Through the 
Churches, during the middle fortnight of August, 
there were ninety official delegates, represent- 
ing twenty-four nations and sixty denominations 
in Europe. The program was concentrated on 
the subjects of the rights of religious majorities, 
particularly in Eastern and Central Europe, and 
disarmament. ‘The hardships and grievances of 
these minorities were described as so urgent that 
it was decided to urge the League of Nations to 
investigate the matter, which cannot be allowed 
to drift without disaster. An American proposal 
for immediate disarmament, supported by the 
German delegates, was opposed by the French 
on account of the mistrust that compelled the 
Entente to maintain forces enough for national 
security. A substitute French proposal was 
adopted, affirming the duty of churches to work 
for the disarmament of minds and hearts until 
the League of Nations had sufficient military 
power to enforce order. It was brought out that 
a million more men were under arms in 1922 
than in 1914. 

That unemployment in Denmark fell from 66,- 
000 at the heginning of May to 43,000 in June 
and to 35,000 in the middle of August has been 
reported by the United States Trade Commis- 
sieners in Europe to the American Department 
of Commerce. ‘They stated also that the labor 
situation was generally calm. 


Remarkable achievements in the study of deep- 
sea fauna by two Danish biological expeditions 
were reported the last week in August, one to 
the Kei Islands in the Malay Archipelago and 
the other to the Bermudas. The latter, headed 
xy Dr. J. Schmidt, Director of the Carlsberg 
Laboratory, Copenhagen, traced in seven months 
the European common eel (anguilla vulgaris), 
of great economic importance, from its fresh- 
water haunts to its remote breeding places in the 
Bermuda waters. There also was found the 
breeding place of the common American eel 
(anguilla rostrata). The two species are indis- 
tinguishable to the layman, though distinct, and 
they breed side by side, but never cross, and in 
migrating to their far freshwater haunts, each 
seeks its own side of the Atlantic. The other 
expedition made so many discoveries of new 
species of marine animals in the Malay waters 
that the Danish Government has decided to es- 
tablish a marine biological station on a site to 
be chosen in the Kei Islands. 

The Rigsdag passed a law late in August pro- 
hibiting importation of boots, shoes, cigars and 
cigarettes, except under license from the Min- 
istry of Commerce. 


FINLAND 


Following on the police discovery of the rami- 
ications of the Viborg Communist conspiracy, 
involving large-scale espionage for Soviet Russia 
throughout Finland and the Karelian Peninsula 
(September Current History), comes a mid- 
August report from Helsingfors of a Red reign 
of terror in Karelia. All Karelian refugees who 
have returned from Finland are subjected to 
treatment described as ghastly. Refugees in Fin- 
land report wholesale arrests and executions, es- 
pecially in Eastern Karelia. It is alleged that a 
Finnish volunteer captured during the Karelian 
campaign was burned alive by the Bolsheviki. 

Plans for the hydro-electrification of Finland, 
based on a usage of 800,000,000 kilowatts a year, 
are rapidly developing. This year’s appropria- 
tions cover purchase of power sites, some of 
which have been acquired, investigations as to 
quality of land, the nature of the bedrock and 
other geological facts and a little construction. 
In building plants every effort is to be made to 
preserve the natural beauty of the country. It 
is planned to utilize thus the high waterpower 
potential of Finland to preserve the vast amount 
of wood now consumed for railroad fuel. 

The International Esperanto Congress, meet- 
ing in Helsingfors Aug. 10, approved representa- 
tion for the future by two organizations, the Uni- 
versala Esperanto Asocio and a new one called 
the Constanta Representataro. composed of rep- 
resentatives of Esperanto societies in various 
countries. 
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REPUBLICS OF LATIN AMERICA 


Brazil’s Centennial Exposition opens with naval, military and civilian 
festivities connected with the visit of Secretary Hughes—South America’s 
economic recovery—President Obregon exhorts Mexico’s Congress to prove the 
country’s fitness for recognition—Central America quells disorders 


[PERIOD ENDED Sept. 10, 1922] 


BRAZIL 
og by the colorful beauty of the 


scenery, the national festival with which 

the Brazilian Nation celebrates the centen- 
nial anniversary of its independence from Portu- 
gal, began at Rio de Janeiro on Sept. 6 with the 
arrival of Secretary Hughes of the United States. 
A few miles before sighting the entrance to the 
wonderful bay of Rio. Secretary Hughes left the 
steamship Pan America and boarded the battle- 
ship Maryland, on which he entered the port, 
escorted by a squadron of Brazilian warships. 
Among the vessels saluting the American flag 
was the Mexican gunboat Bravo. 


The American guest was iodged at the Guana- 
bara Palace, the former residence of Emperor 
Dom Pedro, made available for Mr. Hughes by 
the delay of President Almeida of Portugal, who 
will be the highest in rank of all the foreign 
visitors. Later, at the Itamaraty Palace, Mr. 
Hughes presented his credentials to the Foreign 
Minister, Senhor Azevedo Marques. 

On the following day, Sept. 7, the national 
anniversary proper, President Pessoa passed in 
review some 40,000 troops and marines, among 
which every State of the republic was _repre- 
sented, at Campo Sao Christovao. The foreign 
contingents joined in the parade. At a recep- 
tion given in the afternoon by the President to 
the special missions, Secretary Hughes made the 
answering speech in the name of all the dele- 
gations. He also spoke at the great state dinner 
given by President Pessoa. Of the thirty-three 
nations represented, seventeen had sent special 
ambassadors or envoys, the other representatives 
being diplomats regularly accredited to the 
Brazilian capital. 

Messages of congratulation reached the Presi- 
dent of Brazil and his Secretary of State from 
practically every country of the world. 
President Obregon of Mexico declared Sept. 7 
a national holiday in homage to the Brazilian 
festivities. The. Pope and the League of Nations 
also sent congratulatory messages. President 
Augustin Edwards of the League Assembly 
cabled thus: “The Assembly has unanimously 
“astructed me to express to your Excellency its 
wishes for the greatness and prosperity of the 
Brazilian Nation.” In a personal message Presi- 
dent Harding expressed to President Pessoa his 
“earnest wish and fervent hope that under con- 
tinued enlightened and wise statesmanship your 
country may attain to still greater prominence 
in the pursuits of peace, to the enjoyment by 
the Brazilian people of increased prosperity and 
happiness.” 


Although opened according to schedule, the 
exposition is far from complete. All but the 
Japanese pavilions are still in course of construc- 
tion or are receiving the finishing touches. On 
the Unitéd States Government building, which 
will later house the American Embassy, there is 
considerable work to be done in the interior 
decoration before it is ready. Seventeen pavil- 
ions in all will cover the exposition grounds. 
It is expected that by Nov. 1 they will all be 
finished and filled with exhibits. Two of them, 
however, the Palace of Diversions and the United 
States building for private exhibits, will not be 
ready until December. 


CHILE 


The official report of the American Commercial 
Attaché in Santiago gives much hope of improve- 
ment in the economic recuperation of Chile. 
According to Mr. McQueen, increased employ- 
ment in the nitrate and copper plants of the 
North, together with renewed activities in the 
agricultural zone, has brought a marked improve- 
ment in general conditions. Argentina, accord- 
ing to the same official source, is also recuperat- 
ing rapidly. 

After the vote of the Chilean Senate with- 
drawing its confidence from the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the entire Cabinet resigned and 
gave place to -a new combination headed by 
former Chancellor Antonio Hunees. The im- 
portant places in the new Cabinet were given to 
men affiliated with the opposition party, the 
Unionists. The vote as expressed by the Chilean 
Senate does not imply that it is absolutely op- 
posed to the Washington agreement and protocol 
on the Tacna-Arica issue. but simply signifies 
its displeasure with the methods employed by 
the fallen Minister in his relations with the 
Senate during the negotiations. One of the former 
Chilean delegates, Senor Aldunate, now in Eu- 
rope, has expressed his belief that the protocol 
will be ratified by an almost unanimous vote 
of the Senate. La Nacion, the great Buenos Aires 
newspaper, commenting on the opposition arising 
in Chile among politicians against the policy of 
President Alessandri in this matter, warmly lauds 
his attitude, especially in his announced purpose 
of appealing directly to the people all over 
the country from the tribune and the political 
platform. 


The designation of the Chilean Minister in 
London and Chairman of the delegation to the 
League of Nations, Agustin Edwards, as President 
of the second League Assembly at Geneva, has 
highly gratified governmental and social circles 
in Chile. The newspapers venture to suggest 
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that the honor paid to one of the South Ameri- 
can representatives is in reality the League’s 
acknowledgment of the work for the peaceful set- 
tlement of international differences to which 
Chile has subscribed recently in conjunction with 
Peru. The attitude of the Peruvian delegation 
toward the League, reported as instructed by its 
Government to cancel its trip on reaching Paris, 
after the election of the Chilean delegate became 
known, is widely and diversely commented on. 


A Chilean coastal steamship, the Itata, sank 
on Aug. 28 off the coast of Coquimbo, carrying 
down more than 300 persons. The ship capsized 
in a gale, due to its overloaded condition. Only 
twenty lives were saved. 


BoLivia 


The prohibition imposed upon Bolivia by the 
Allies of the European War, by which that South 
American republic is forbidden to incorporate 
German officers in its projected Supreme Military 
Council, has called forth bitter comments. Sev- 
eral newspapers put part of the blame on Bolivia 
for having signed the Versailles Treaty “together 
with the great of the earth.” Others ask them- 
selves what the allied powers can fear from the 
remote South American people, while some sug- 
gest that hatred for Germany is the underlying 
motive. In some circles it is expected that the 
international group of the A B C countries (Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile) will undertake to relieve 
Bolivia of this humiliating ban. 

A Peruvian composer, Senor Alomia-Robles, is 
causing a sensation in German musical circles with 
his concerts of the primitive music of the Incas, 
the rulers of Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador before 
the Spanish Conquest. Dresden critics and ama- 
teurs are enthusiastic after listening to four of 
these compositions—those entitled “ Hymn to the 
Sun,” “The Dawn,” “The Butterflies” and 
“ Huanca’s Dance.” The melody, it is said, is by 
turns sublime, tender, full of color and festive. 
The peaceful spirit of those ancient communities, 
living in a land of plenty under paternal rulers, 
is reflected in the new music. 


ARGENTINA 


With the consent of the Argentine Govern- 
ment to join other South American nations in 
the renunciation of cable monopolies, at the sug- 
gestion of the State Department at Washing- 
ton, the last difficulty in the way of a free 
competition of companies in South American 
cable service has been removed. Brazil and 
Uruguay had recently surrendered that monopoly, 
held in favor of the Western Cable and Tele- 
graph Company, an English concern. After this 
the American All-Americas cable will have no 
hindrance in its plan for the extension of its 
lines along the Brazilian coast up to a point en- 
circling completely the South American conti- 
nent, thus establishing a close circuit of com- 
munications between those countries and the 
United States. The English company on its part 
will have a free hand in extending its East Coast 
lines from Chile up to the Pacific Coast to 
Panama and Barbados, where it will close 
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another cable circuit, giving double lines of com- 
munication between the American continents. 
At the same time the English concern will have 
no more difficulties in connecting its Barbados 
line with those of its associate in the United 
States, the Western Union, thereby giving the 
United States not only a new line to South 
America, but also another line to Europe via 
Pernambuco. 


An international conference of police chiefs 
and experts is in session this month in Buenos 
Aires, and representatives of practically every 
South American country have been designated 
by the respective Governments. International 
legislation and police co-ordination against crime 
and vice are the principal topics for discussion. 

A committee of farmers has secured an inter- 
view with the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
form him in detail of the critical situation of 
many of the people engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Falling prices, dry spells and other adverse 
circumstances have confronted them with prob- 
lems of the gravest nature, and they believe that 
governmental intervention is necessary to save 
them from certain ruin. One of the measures 
recommended is the concession of liberal re- 
prieves for the payment of their debts. 


COLOMBIA 


It is announced that former President Juan 
Vicente Concha, at present serving as Minister to 
the Holy See, is preparing to return to his coun- 
try to assume the leadership of that conservative 
group in Congress which opposed the candidacy 
of the present incumbent, General Ospina. 

Former President Suarez has presented him- 
self to the courts complaining against El] Diario 
Nacional, in which a book written by him after 
the conflict that caused his resignation from 
power was published. The retirement of Senor 
Suarez called for the temporary Presidency of 
the Vice President, Senor Holguin, who later 
withdrew in favor of the newly elected Senor 
Ospina. . 


NICARAGUA 


Revolutionary and bandit activity on the border 
of Nicaragua, Honduras and Salvador in recent 
months led President Chamorro of Nicaragua to 
propose a conference of the three Governments 
with a view to united action to restore order. 
The United States offered the cruiser Tacoma 
as a convenient place, and the meeting was held 
aboard that vessel in neutral waters in the Gulf 
of Fonseca on Aug. 20. The Cabinet members 
of the three republics and the United States 
Ministers accredited to them attended. The gen- 
eral treaty of peace and friendship, made in 
Washington in 1907, was renewed. Each republic 
undertakes to prevent political emigrants from 
any other from fomenting armed invasion or per- 
forming any act which would disturb or threaten 
peace. In case of an invasion the Government 
in whose territory it was organized is obligated 
to send forces to capture and disarm the guilty 
parties, take them to the capital of that Govern- 
ment and punish them in accordance with law, 
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Leaders of an invasion must be expelled if the 
threatened republic requests the expulsion. The 
Presidents also agreed to call a conference in 
December to discuss closer commercial relations, 
freer trade and the unification of money, customs, 
tariffs and ways of communication. Guatemala 
and Costa Rica were invited to adhere to the 
agreement. 


Pursuant to this plan, the military forces of 
the three republics engaged in an active cam- 
paign against the rebels, who have conducted a 
series of raids upon border settlements. The 
Nicaraguan authorities captured several leaders 
and their followers who attempted to cross the 
frontier. Complete order has been restored in 
Guatemala and the garrisons were reinforced in 
all villages where revolutionists had been active. 
Troops were in pursuit of the rebel leader 
Ferrara in Salvador. 

Three Central American radio stations are to 
be built at the corners of a triangle embracing 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama, at Tegu- 
cigalpa, Managua and Almirante. The United 
States terminals will be at New Orleans and in 
the vicinity of Miami. There is already a ter- 
minal at Bogota, Colombia. 

Chinandega, a Nicaraguan city of 15,000 in- 
habitants, ten miles from the Pacific port of 
Corinto, was attacked on Aug. 11 by members of 
the Liberal Party in Nicaragua, aided by refugees 
from Honduras and Salvador. Two revolutionists 
were killed and eight wounded, among the latter 
being Antonio Tijerino, former Governor of the 
department. A similar attack was made the same 
night on Leon, the largest city of Nicaragua. 
Both were repulsed and the garrisons reinforced. 
Martial law was declared for a period of sixty 
days. On Aug. 15 Government forces defeated 
a strong force of revolutionists at El Crucero, 
twelve miles from Managua. They were said to 
be followers of Dr. Salvador Castrillo, formerly 
Nicaraguan Minister at Washington. 


Costa Rica 


The Costa Rican National Assembly, called in 
special session to consider the treaty signed 
aboard the Tacoma, on Sept. 9, refused to ratify 
the agreement made by the three Central Ameri- 
can republics. 


PARAGUAY 


The Radical Party has asked President Ayala 
to increase the activities of the Government troops 
for the purpose of putting an end once for all 
to the depredations and uncertainty caused by 
the revolutionary bands under Colonel Chirife. 
The Government announced the arrival of an 
important cargo of ammunition from abroad, on 
board the gunboat Triunfo. Private information 
evading the official censorship gives curious de- 
tails of the part taken by women in the fight. 
As of old, Paraguayan women have followed their 
men to the fighting line, carrying their food, 
preparing it and helping generally. After several 
attempts to put an end to this situation, the Gov- 
ernment has at length employed the women as 
carriers of provisions, using them in relays from 
the farms to the line of operations. 
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Mexico 


President Obregon on Sept. 1 inaugurated the 
thirtieth Mexican Congress, delivering a message 
full of cheer regarding the future of the country 
and outlining a policy of “careful waiting” with 
regard to the Washington Administration’s ap- 
parent desire to force on Mexico a treaty by 
which she would promise to abstain from appro- 
priating property of Americans. Such a treaty 
many considered an intimation that without it 
Mexico would be guilty of such practices, but 
President Obregon in his address pointed out that 
Mexico’s aim would be to “eliminate any rea- 
sons for making promises that might humiliate 
her and to contiiue the program until the field 
were cleared of all obstacles to recognition.” 


He therefore mzde no recommendation for a 
possible amendment to Article 27 of the Mexican 
Constitution, dealing with the expropriation of 
foreigners’ property, as the Supreme Court had 
declared that article non-retroactive. Secretary 
Hughes had already stated that the Supreme 
Court decisions did not effectively deal with the 
rights of American citizens “where lands were 
owned prior to May 1, 1917, but had not been 
developed.” So between the State Department, 
the land speculators and the Mexican Govern- 
ment the matter remains in deadlock. 


President Obregon said he had proposed an 
agreement whereby Mexico would acknowledge 
claims for revolutionary damages filed by Amer- 
ican citizens, to be followed by immediate recog- 
nition, a mixed tribunal being, established to 
assess damages. This project was declined, he 
said, and Mexico now proposes to show the world 
that its national policy is in reality exactly what 
the United States can legitimately seek to obtain 
by treaty. 


The President in his message suggested legis- 
lative ratification of the agreement wit) the in- 
ternational bankers reached in New York regard- 
ing Mexico’s external debt. Approval of the 
Congress, he declared, would remove the greatest 
obstacle to the restoration of the foreign and 
domestic credit of the nation. 


Terms of this agreement were made public in 
New York on Sept. 4, substantially as set forth 
by Henry Woodhouse in his article in CuRRENT 
History for September on “The New Under- 
standing With Mexico.” The bankers specified 
that twenty-eight different classes of securities 
were affected by the plan, under which the Mexi- 
can Government undertakes to set aside annually 
toward the payment of such coupons on the 
specified bonds as mature after Jan. 2, 1923, the 
entire proceeds of the oil export tax, 10 per 
cent. of the gross revenues of the national rail- 
ways of Mexico and the entire net operating 
revenues of such railways. As soon as the Mex- 
ican Congress has approved the agreement the 
international bankers will issue a call for deposit 
of the various classes of securities affected by the 
plan. 

By a Presidential decree signed Aug. 27, ex- 
port taxes on oil are reduced to 40 per cent. 
of the rate established in June, 1921, the redue- 
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tion being retroactive to Feb. 1 last. On Sept. 
1 there were 628 oil wells in Mexico in active 
production, with an output of 6,564,152 barrels, 
which President Obregon said in his message 
“must give no alarm that the fields are being 
exhausted.” On the other hand, The Lamp, a 
Standard Oil publication, asserted that existing 
fields were being exhausted and “only a part 
of the huge investment of approximately $500,- 
000,000 by the operating companies will ever be 
returned to them.” 


The Co-operatist Party, supporting President 
Obregon, has a substantial majority in the new 
Congress, with at least 167 members out of the 
total of 264. Martin Barragan, an Independent 
Deputy, who was declared defeated by the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, shot and killed Torquato 
Lemus, his successful rival for the seat, on Aug. 
31. The organization of the Senate proceeded in 
orderly fashion, but the Co-operationists do not 
have as large a majority as that in the House 
of Deputies. 


Francisco Murgia, with a staff of eight men, 
crossed the Rio Grande from the United States 
on Aug. 25 and was joined by 587 Mexicans 
with the object of starting a revolt against Obre- 
gon. He entered Villa Zaragoza, in Coahuila, 
according to one report, and was defeated by 
Federal forces. Other accounts state that he re- 
crossed the Rio Grande. 


Investigation of the Herrin coal mine strike 
massacre on Aug. 30, at the demand of the Mex- 
ican Government, brought out the fact that two 
Mexicans were killed, one of them chased by a 
mob and, jumping over a mine tipple, falling to 
death. Three Mexicans were beaten. Residents 
of Charco, Texas, on Aug. 25, cruelly beat a 
Mexican citizen there, and when the Consul Gen- 
eral at San Antonio tried to investigate he was 
insulted and ordered out of town. James D. 
Hallen, an undesirable American, figuring in 
many Central American disturbances, was de- 
ported to the United States on Aug. 15. 


A decree to protect Mexican laborers in the 
United States was signed by President Obregon 
on Sept. 4, requiring them to have formal con- 
tracts from their employers and a deposit of 
funds to insure their transportation back. As 
the United States Contract Labor law forbids 
just such conditions, the result will be a closing 
of this country to laborers from Mexico. The 
Government desires to keep them at home, where 
they are needed, and Consuls along the border 
advised Mexicans here not to become strike- 
breakers for the American coal companies. 

Public schools numbering 1,160 have been es- 
tablished in Mexico during the last year, bringing 
the total to almost 10,000 and resulting .in the 
employment of. 23,000 teachers at an annual ex- 
pense of 25,000,000 pesos. 


GUATEMALA 


A revolution against President Orellana of 
Guatemala was put down after the rebels had 
killed twenty-two adult noncombatants and two 
children. An official dispatch on Aug. 2 said 





that twelve of the rebels had been executed by 
order of a court-martial after conviction of murder 
and other crimes. Their heads were exhibited to 
the people as a warning against further attempts 
at rebellion. A Council of War in Guatemala 
City on Aug. 30 condemned to death Salvador 
Lorenzana, Francisco Lorenzana and Joseph Meza 
as leaders of the revolt. Munoz Capuron, the 
Archbishop of Guatemala, was deported on Sept. 
8 owing to the Catholic clergy’s participation in 
the political disturbances. 


PANAMA 


President Harding, in a letter to Speaker Gil- 
lett of the House of Representatives, recom- 
mended abrogation of the present treaty with 
Panama and the negotiation of a new one. The 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty of November, 1903, and 
its additional protocol of December, 1904, known 
as the Taft agreement, were said to need changing 
on account of frequent disputes between Panama 
and the Canal Zone authorities. Panama desires 
modification of the provision for expropriating 
lands needed for the canal on the basis of their 
valuation prior to the treaty. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Dredgers are busy widening the Panama Canal 
at the Culebra Cut by shortening La Rita Point. 
This will reduce the likelihood of slides and give 
pilots a clear view of approaching vessels. Two 
hundred and eighty-one ships passed through the 
canal in August, making a record, and the tolls 
exceeded $1,000,000. Nevertheless, traffic for the 
fiscal year decreased 700,000 tons from the high 
record of 1921. The tolls collected totaled $11,- 
197,832, a decrease of about $70,000. Nearly all 
nations shared in the decrease of tonnage, Japan 
being a remarkable exception, her shipping in- 
creasing from 758,000 tons to 1,044,515, a new 
record for her flag. 


CuBA 


Cuba is engaged in setting her house in order 
by passing the five reform measures urged by 
General E. H. Crowder: (1) Modifying the Civil 
Service law; (2) improving the system of ac- 
counting; (3) providing for investigation of the 
floating indebtedness; (4) facilitating the re- 
moval of Judges, and (5) providing for the con- 
traction of a foreign loan. The House of Repre- 
sentatives had passed all but the last by Sept. 
10, and the Senate, despite some acrimonious 
criticism, had passed the first two. The Cuban 
Congress also decided, as a measure of economy, 
to cut the salary of Senators from $30,000 a year 
to about $21,000 and of Representatives from 
$12,000 to $10,000. 


BARBADOS 


The long-standing controversy over the cable 
between Miami and Barbados to connect with 
Brazil was ended on Aug. 25, when President 
Harding signed a license for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to land and operate the cable. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


Lord Northcliffe’s death removes one of Lloyd George’s strongest enemies— 
Canada contending with a coal miners’ strike-—Australia a gainer through 
the Washington treaties—Plan to unite Rhodesia aud the South African Union 


[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 10, 1922 


ENGLAND 


HILE the death of Lord Northcliffe on 

Aug. 14 would perhaps hardly fall within 

the political category, since apparently he 
never even aspired to hold office, yet such was 
his influence en political affairs through his 
powerful journalistic control that it would be 
difficult to separate him from the changing 
policies of Westminster. Thus it was Lord 
Northcliffe who was credited with driving Mr. 
Asquith from office and supplanting him with 
his favorite, Mr. Lloyd George, who latterly, in 
turn, became his bitterest political enemy. From 
comparative poverty in his. youth Lord Northcliffe 
made himself a man of great wealth, and was 
acknowledged generally by the London press as 
“the greatest British journalist of all time.” The 
press of both Great Britain and the United States 
devoted columns of space to his forceful and 
picturesque career. A simple but impressive fu- 
neral ceremony was performed in Westminster 
Abbey on Aug. 17 in the presence of hundreds 
of admirers of the dead publisher. His remains 
were interred in St. Marylebone Cemetery. 


The passing of another man of eminence, but 
in a widely different field, was recorded on Aug. 
18 in the death of William Henry Hudson, the 
author of many highly meritorious works on 
nature, the occupant of a distinguished place as 
a field naturalist and a versatile writer of en- 
chanting literature. 

A close race was made for the seat in Parlia- 
ment in South Hackney, of which Horatio Bottom- 
ley was deprived on being sentenced to a seven 
years’ term in prison. Retu’ns of the poll on 
Aug. 18 gave Captain Erskine Bolst, Coalition 
Unionist, 9,116 votes, against 9,044 for Holford 
Knight, Labor candidate, a majority of only 72 
votes. 

A dispute between Great Britain and France 
over the nationality of certain Maltese residents 
of Tunis whose claim to be British subjects was 
denied by the French Government provided a 
cause for the first appeal of the kind to the 
League of Nations. It was regarded as a forth- 
coming test of the League’s efficiency. 


Necessary repairs to the historic official: resi- 
dences of Premier Lloyd George and Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain at 10 and 11 Downing Street, respec- 
tively, were begun, apparently none too soon, after 
the departure of the occupants for the holidays. 
The buildings, 300 years old, were in danger of 
falling down, Mr. Lloyd George having been 
warned not to allow dancing on the upper floors. 


The plans being carried out contemplate making 
the houses sound for another 300 years. 

By way of an industrial return for American 
shipments during the great English coal strike, 
British shipments of coal went forward to the 
United States in rapidly increasing volume after 
the commencement of the American coal trouble. 





(© Underwood & Underwood) 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Owner of The London Times and more than 
a hundred other publications at the 
time of his death 


As business with the European Continent greatly 
increased at the same time, the coal trade en- 
joyed a boom, the market being swamped with 
orders in which Cardiff was booked up months 
ahead. 

Among new orders given by the Air Ministry 
was one for an improved aerial transport, with a 
hull of tubular steel large enough to accommodate 
25 soldiers and their equipment; and for air- 
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planes constructed entirely of metal, weighing 
fifteen tons each, big multi-engined bombers, and 
single-seated fighters of great speed. 


An unusual diplomatic incident occurred on 
Aug. 31 when the American Consulate at New- 
castle-on-Tyne was closed and the business of 
the office transferred to Hull. This was done 
after a dispute over the granting of passports to 
British subjects bound for the United States by 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne Consul and Vice Consul, 
and a summary action by the British Government 
as disclosed in a notice posted on the consulate 
door. 


CANADA 


Labor troubles came to the front in a coal 
strike of wide proportions and the fear that the 
strike of railway shopmen in the United States 
would spread to Canada. On Aug. 16 George 
P. Graham, Minister of Militia, ordered several 
hundred troops into the Glace Bay (N. S.) dis- 
trict to quell disturbances. On Aug. 18 George 
H. Murray, Premier of Nova Scotia, conferred 
with the executives of the United Mine Workers 
of America in an effort to settle the strike in his 
territory. In a letter from Premier Mackenzie 
King to the Presidents of Canadian railways, 
asking them to restore previous wage conditions, 
pending a decision of the Government’s concilia- 
tion board now being heard, he pointed out that 
** there can be no guarantee of industrial peace 
nor indeed of the preservation of law and 
order ’’ if the parties to industrial disputes are 
te be permitted ‘‘ to place their own interpreta- 
tion upon acts of Parliament passed for the 
expressed purpose of avoiding strikes and lock- 
outs.”’ 

On Aug. 24 an agreement was reached be- 
tween the Western Canada Coal Operators’ 
Association and District Eighteen, United Mine 
Workers of America, by which some 12,000 
miners promised to resume work in the coal 
mines of Alberta and British Columbia. These 
miners nad been on strike since March 31. With 
the receipt of an appeal from railway shopmen 
in the United States for financial support from 
their Canadian brother-workers on Aug. 25, a 
Canadian’ delegate, McKenna of Montreal, Vice 
President of the local division of the railway 
department of the American Federation of Labor, 
ventured the prophecy that the Canadian shop- 
men.would be drawn into the strike in the very 
near future. He said that the Railway Labor 
Board in the United States was trying to force 
its dictum down their throats on their side of 
the border, and that in certain contingencies 
they would be compelled to line up with the 
400,000 strikers on the other side. 


On Aug. 31 Canadian exchange went nearer 
to par than at any time since August, 1915. Great 
satisfaction was expressed by Canadian business 
men over this climb of the Canadian dollar, .as 
it would enable them to carry on a more equi- 
table business association with their United 
States customers. 


AUSTRALIA 


Economy in Australian expenses, largely as a 
result of the Washington conference, is indicated 





in the new budget published on Aug. 18. The 
income tax is reduced by 10 per cent., the ex- 
emption increased to £200, the war surcharge 
tax on land is reduced and the entertainment 
tax is abolished on the cheaper forms of amuse- 
ment. The total reduction amounts to £3,000,- 
000, two-thirds of which is made possible by the 
cut in the costs of national defense. The army 
is to be reduced from 80,000 to 31,000 men. 
Premier Hughes in a recent survey of the 
condition of the Commonwealth said that Aus- 
tralia was the greatest food-producing country 
in the world and was suited for growing a very 
fine cotton with a staple superior to the Ameri- 
can plant. He predicted a_ population of 
100,000,000 for Australia in a hundred years. 


The South Australian Government propuses 
the repeal of the compulsory arbitration law, 
arousing the antagonism of the workers. Thou- 
sands of workmen with their wives and daugh- 
ters paraded the streets.of Adelaide on Aug. 21 
and held a meeting, charging that the Govern- 
ment was trying to reduce wages and the stand- 
ard of living. 

Direct German navigation to Australia after 
eight years was resumed on Aug. 12, when the 
steamer Hanau of the German-Australian Line 
sailed from Hamburg for Sydney. 

Ordinances dealing with the mining, timber 
and other lands in the mandated territory of 
New Guinea have been adopted by the Austra- 
lian Government. Shale, petroleum and mineral 
oil deposits are to be owned by the Government. 


New ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Parliament on Aug. 18 
ratified the Washington treaties. 

Competition on the ship routes to New Zealand 
and Australia is forshadowed by the joint estab- 
lishment by the United States Shipping Board 
and the Navy Department of a fuel oil station 
at Pago Pago, Samoa. The board will thus be 
able to replace coal-burning ships with oil- 
burners. No oil has hitherto been available at 
any point on the Australasian routes beyond 
the Panama Canal. 


EGYPT 


The seven Zaghlulists who were tried for se- 
dition before a British military court were 
declared guilty and condemned to death, but the 
sentence was commuted to penal servitude for 
seven years and each was fined £5,000, it was 
announced on Aug. 14. Seven more leaders who 
took their places were arrested on that day for 
issuing a manifesto condemning the trial as an 
insult to the sovereignty of Egypt. It was an- 
nounced on Sept. 4 that Zaghlul had been trans- 
ferred from the Seychelles to Gibraltar because 
the. climate .of...the .islands had impaired_ his 
health. 


The Alahram, an Arabic newspaper estab- 
lished in 1875, was suspended for four days on 
Aug. 14 for the first time in its history for criti- 
cising the draft of the new Constitution. The 
newspaper held that the Constitution gave undue 
power to the Ring and that it should be framed 
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on more democratic lines. King Fuad, on the 
other hand, thinks the Constitution too liberal and 
was reported to be seeking a Premier more de- 
voted than Sarwat to the royal interests. 

A decree exiling Abbas Hilmi Pasha, the de- 
posed Khédive of Egypt, who fled to Turkey at 
the beginning of the great war, was promulgated 
on Sept. 5. It also deprives him of exercising 
political rights through an intermediary and con- 
fiscates his property, which is to be sold at pub- 
lic auction, his debts paid and the balance for- 
warded to him. Hilmi has decided to spend his 
exile in Switzerland, and still expresses hopes of 
returning to Egypt “when the British have left 
the country.” 

Dr. J. Morton Howell of Ohio, first American 
Minister to Egypt, was received by King Fuad 
with great ceremony on Aug. 29. 


SoutH AFRICA 


South African Nationalists at a mass meeting 
in Johannesburg on Aug. 20 urged a union with 
the Labor Party in an effort to defeat Premier 
Smuts at the next general election. The plan is 
to support Labor candidates in the cities in re- 
turn for the support of Labor for Nationalist 
candidates in the rural districts. 

Rhodesia is to vote in October on the question 
of joining the Union of Sout, Africa. General 
Smuts, while on a visit to Buluwayo, said he 
hoped that the terms of union would be satis- 
factory to the electorate, but made it clear that 
no pressure would be applied by South Africa. 

July gold production in the Transvaal was the 
largest monthly total in two years. A bill has 
been passed providing for a bounty of 15 shillings 
per ton of pig iron manufactured and an extra 
15 shillings per ton of steel manufactured from 
pig iron. The coal-mining industry is satisfactory 
and trade generally is improving. The Govern- 
ment proposes to construct 850 miles of new 
railway, representing an expenditure of over 
£4,000,000. 

South Africa’s management of the mandate over 
the former Germany Colony of Southwest Africa 
was strongly criticised in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva on Sept. 8 by 
Delegate Bellegarde of Haiti, who asserted that 
natives of the Bondel tribe of Hottentots, includ- 
ing women and children, were massacred in great 
numbers by dropping bombs from airplanes on 
their settlements because they refused to pay a 
heavy dog tax of £1 for one dog up to £10 for 
five dogs. The official reason given was that 
the natives used to hunt and would not work. 
Bellegarde said that the dogs were used to guard 
the tribesmen’s cattle. Between eigaty and a 
hundred natives were killed. The tax has since 
been reduced one-half. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Louis Jacob Van Deventer, 
Commander-in-Chief in East Africa during the 
great war and second in command to General 
Smuts during the Boer War, died suddenly at 
Johannesburg on Aug. 27. 


INDIA 


A speech by Premier Lloyd George, in which 
he was understood to say that the self-government 


reforms in India were largely experimental, was 
the incentive to a revival of native unrest, largely 
sunk in abeyance since the imprisonment of 
Gandhi and other leaders. At mass meetings it 
was asserted that Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
proved that the reforms of 1919 were not in- 
tended to be otherwise than transient, a mere sop 
to political expediency. At the same time the 
native press poured forth a flood of pamphlets 
breathing anti-British sentiment. The Viceroy, 
Lord Reading, as soon as possible after due com- 
munication with London, issued a long statement 
in which he contended that the “experiment is 
not really an experiment, and that the Premier’s 
speech does not mean the abandonment of the 
present Indian policy.” But the mischief done 
appeared to have united all factions. 

As viewed from another side, the Indian prob- 
lem presented a new difficulty. From native 
sources it was gathered that the non-payment-of- 
taxes point in Gandhi’s passive resistance policy 
against British rule, which was to be put in 
force only at the word of Congress, had been 
enthusiastically accepted and was being carried 
out by the peasants on an increasing scale, espe- 
cially in Madras, Bengal and the United Prov- 
inces. This was practically in defiance of 
Gandhi’s authority. Moreover, whether inspired 
by Russian Bolshevist agencies or not, once hav- 
ing adopted the non-payment of taxes as an 
“ideal,” it was but a step to non-payment of 
loans, rents and all forms of debtor obligations, 
together with the threat of skull-cracking for 
any one who bought in property sold to satisfy 
such claims. Hence the well-to-do native middle 
class, from which Gandhi’s supporters had been 
chiefly drawn, was beginning to feel it had 
started a mass movement which was rolling up 
a very threatening danger to its own members— 
a new agitation led by new men from the bottom 
possessing little or none of Gandhi’s lofty moral 
principles, or any sensitiveness over being thrown 
into jail, which they termed the “ guest-house,” 
as an agreeable retreat from the necessity of 
manual toil. Another phase of this new agitation 
was the “ideal” of free railway rides, which 
had been taken up so heartily that the Govern- 
ment had found it necessary to use the military 
in places to protect trains from being stormed 
by these free travelers. 

Attention was drawn to widespread press in- 
trigue directed upon India by the Russian Bolshe- 
viki. This form of attack seems to have sup- 
planted the training of Soviet missionaries in 
Samarkand and the maintenance of Hindu ex- 
tremists in Berlin. Moscow is offering a special 
news service to the Indian press at nominal sub- 
scription fees. The response made by extremist 
publications, mostly on the edge of financial 
crisis, has presumably been satisfactory, since 
Lenin is frequently hailed by them as a patron 
saint, though it should be remembered that the 
Hindu makeup is not without a considerable 
degree of subtle humor. 

With the passing of General the Maharaja- 
Regent Sir Partab Singh on Sept. 4, at 77 years 
of age, there disappeared from the stage of 
Indian affairs an upright and capable ruler and 
loyal friend of the British Raj. A sketch of his 
life appeared in Current History last April. 
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IRISH FREE STATE UNDER 


NEW LEADERS 


Sequel to the tragic climax of Ireland’s loss of Arthur Griffith and Michael 
Collins—First session of Irish Parliament elects William T. Cosgrave to suc- 
ceed Griffith and General Mulcahy to continue the military commander’s work 


[PERIOD ENDED Sept. 10, 1922] 


GRIEVOUS trial fell upon the new Irish 

Free State in the death 

strongest leaders. After a short illness, 
Arthur Griffith, President of the Provisional 
Government, passed away on Aug 12. Accord- 
ing to former United States Senator James D. 
Phelan of California, who called on Griffith at 
the hospital and talked with him, his mortal 
attack was attributed to cerebral hemorrhage in- 
duced by the prevailing terrorism in Ireland. 
Even in the hospital his room was guarded by 
soldiers because of threatened reprisals of the 
irregulars for the shooting of Harry Boland. 

The body of the Irish leader was borne from 
the hospital on Aug. 13 in a great procession, led 
by officers and men of the National Army, to 
the City Hall, where it lay in state. Mean- 
while messages of condolence poured in from 
many. quarters, those from King George, Pope 
Pius, Premier Lloyd George and Ulster Premier 
Sir James Craig being specially noteworthy for 
their expressions of profound sympathy. On 
Aug. 15 the body was removed to the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception, and the next day 
that beautiful edifice was filled by a congrega- 
tion representative of all classes of the com- 
munity. Thousands of those unable to gain ad- 
mittance knelt in the street outside and prayed 
for the soul of him whose last obsequies were 
being performed. Michael Collins, in the full 
uniform of Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Army, sat in the Cathedral with the members 
of his staff behind the Consular Corps. It was 
a fateful coincidence that owing to Mr. Griffith’s 
death General Collins had postponed his wedding 
day to a later date. But when that day dawned 
it brought, instead, his own sudden death. 

From the Cathedral to Glasnevin Cemetery the 
funeral cortege was everywhere shown the greatest 
respect. At the graveside William T. Cosgrave, 
Acting Chairman of the Dail Eireann Cabinet in 
place of Mr. Griffith, paid a warm tribute to 
the dead leader, calling him a great democrat, a 
great patriot and a great man who “died like 
other leaders, but with his work accomplished.” 

The gates of Glasnevin had thus barely taken 
into rest another Irish patriot, fit to rank with 
Daniel O’Connell, Parnell and others who sleep 
in that historic spot, when the summons came 
to receive one over whose untimely end a world 
of admirers mourned. The shadow of this coming 
event made itself evident on Aug. 18, when the 
life of General Michael Collins was attempted 
near Dublin. Some twenty or thirty rifle shots 
were fired, and one bomb was thrown at a car 
known to be used by General Collins; but the 
Irish Commander-in-Chief did not happen to be in 


of two of its. 


it at the time, and the ambushing party with- 
drew when fired upon by National soldiers. A 
similar attack on Aug. 22, however, between 
Macroom and Bandon, in County Cork, was suc- 
cessful. The story of this fatal ambush, as told 
with informal simplicity by a member of the 
little band who fought side by side with Collins, 
is as follows: 


“The car in which Collins was riding was the 
first to meet the ambushers’ fire. There were at 
least 250 of them against twelve of us. It was 
about 9 o’clock when we passed through the 
village. We had not gone over 400 yards along 
the road when from both sides we were caught 
by a deadly crisscross of machine-gun fire. 

“The driver of Collins’s car wanted to drive 
at full speed, but the General ordered him to halt 
and told us to take cover. He took command of 
the whole situation and directed the fire against 
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ARTHUR GRIFFITH 
Head of the Civil Government of the Irish 
Free State until his death, Aug. 12, 1922 
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the attackers for nearly an hour. Two machine 
guns kept up incessant firing at Mick’s open 
car, but up to then no one had been hurt, and it 
began to look as though the irregulars were 
going to scatter in order to risk no more casual- 
lies. 

“Tt was during a lull in the attackers’ fire that 
Mick noticed a sniper creeping on hands and 
knees some distance down the road behind him. 
Mick immediately went about a dozen yards in 
his direction with the obiect of stopping further 
movement in the rear of the party. At that 
moment heavy firing swept across the road from 
both sides. The gun in the whippet armored car 
which followed had jammed, lessening the effect 
of our fire. 


“The sudden burst of shooting caused Mick 
to turn around for a few seconds, and the next 
moment I saw him fall to the ground, shot 
through the head. As he lay dying he shouted 
words of encouragement to his men to go on 
firing and not mind him. Immediately there 
were cries of ‘My God, Mick is shot!’ Men 
rushed to his assistance. Although bleeding freely 
from a terribly lacerated wound, he lived fifteen 
minutes, during which he continued to fire his 
revolver.” 

Later, an interpretation of his last words to 
Major General Dalton, “Forgive them,” was of- 
fered as emphasizing his known policy of con- 
ciliation as opposed to vengeance toward the 
irregulars. 

This new calamity produced a feeling of con- 
sternation. It was at once pointed out how 
strangely the Free State had lost the services of 
four of the five signatories to the treaty of neace 
with England. Collins and Griffith were dead, 
Robert C. Barton had gone over to Eamon de 
Valera, and George Gavan Duffy had resigned 
through disagreement with the Provisional Gov- 
ernment’s domestic policy. Only E. J. Duggan 
remained available, but he was not regarded as 
of sufficient weight to carry on the work of 
Griffith and Collins. Public opinion of Michael 
Collins and of the effect of his death, however, 
was duly reflected by The Irish Times in these 
words: “He has fallen now within sight of the 
goal toward which he strove with such tenacity 
of purpose, but his death will serve only to 
strengthen the resolve of the Irish people that 
his work shall be carried on to complete suc- 
cess. 

The remaining Free State authorities took im- 
mediate steps to continue the Government until 
the meeting of the Provisional Parliament, sub- 
sequently again postponed until Sept. 7, as im- 
mediate reconstruction of the Cabinet was not 
considered necessary. Thus General Richard 
Mulcahy, Chief of the Free State General Staff, 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tional Army, and William T. Cosgrave temporary 
head of the Provisional Government. General 
Mulcahy promptly issued the following army 
order, dated Aug. 23: 

“Stand calmly to your posts, then, bravely 
and undaunted to your work. Let no cruel act 
of reprisal blemish your bright honor. Every 
dark hour that Michael Collins met since 1916 
seemed but to steel that brave strength of his and 


temper his gay bravery You are left, each of 
you, an inheritance of that strength and bravery. 
Let each fill his unfinished work. Let there be 
no darkness and do not let the loss of our com- 
rade daunt you. Soldiers of Ireland, the army 
serves—let it be strengthened by its sorrow.” 

Mr. Cosgrave, as Chairman of the Provisional 
Government Cabinet, made the following. state- 
ment: 


“The death of Michael Collins is a terrible 
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GENERAL MICHAEL COLLINS 


Commander-in-Chief of the Irish National 
Forces, killed Aug. 22, 1922 
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blow to the Irish Nation at a time when it stands 
in the greatest need of his wise and courageous 
guidance. But we are confident that the example 
of his life is impressed upon the minds of the 
people by this tragedy and will raise their spirits 
to face the difficultes in this great crisis as he 
faced them, and to triumph over them. His death 
has sealed his work and the nation is resolved 
to bring his work to triumph.” 

In addition to the foregoing the Irish Govern- 
ment issued a fine tribute to Michael Collins. 
Mr. Lloyd George, speaking for the British Gov- 
ernment, said: 

“7 am inexpressibly sad at the news of the 
death of this gallant young Irishman. He fell 
victim to a treacherous blow delivered when he 
was engaged in endeavoring to restore ordered 
liberty to his country, which stands sadly in 
need of it. His engaging personality won friend- 
ships even among those who met him as foes, 
and to all who met him the news of his death 
comes as a personal sorrow. I sincerely hope 
his death will be the last episode in this dark 
chapter of Irish history, and that a new and 
brighter story will henceforth be written in the 
life of that unfortunate Jand.” 
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GENERAL RICHARD MULCAHY 


Commander-in-Chief of the Trish Free State 
Army, succecding Michael Collins 
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Throughout the whole length of Michael Col- 
lins’s last journey from Cork to Dublin the most 
poignant grief was manifested. Dignitaries of 
the Church and State received his bier in 
Dublin, where it arrived by steamer, and walked 
in the two processions which carried it first to 
St. Vincent’s Hospital and then to the City 
Hall. In streets lined with sorrowing spectators 
an intense silence was broken only by the funeral 
chants of Irish pipers. As a unique mark of 
respect the Dublin Building Trades Federation 
postponed a wage cut announced for the follow- 
ing Monday, when 20,000 men would have gone 
on strike. The windows of practically every 
business establishment in Ireland were shuttered, 
and the blinds drawn in all houses. At City 
Hall, Dublin, an unending line waited to look 
upon the face of the dead General. The funeral 
was held on Aug. 28 in the Procathedral in the 
presence of an immense congregation. At the 
graveside in Glasnevin, under a soft, blue Irish 
sky, the closing tribute was fittingly paid by 
soldiers to their dead comrade in arms. 

As to hostilities, though the surprise and cap- 
ture of Cork on Aug. 10 by national forces was a 
brilliantly executed piece of strategy, it failed in 
the hoped-for object of defeating the irregulars 
in a decisive battle. The latter, when they 
heard of the landing of national trodps at 
Queenstown, stayed only to do as much damage 
as possible in a limited time and then broke 
up in a hasty retreat of small bards. Thus, while 
Cork was saved from the general ruin of Dublin, 
the escape of the irregulars—under Erskine 
Childers and Miss Mary McSwiney—pointed to a 
continuance of that gzerrilla warfare by which 
the south of Ireland had already suffered to the 
material amount of some $100,000,000 and to 
an extent incalculable in human suffering. 

Of damage perpetrated by the irregulars before 
their flight the most notable features were the 
destruction of Admiralty House and the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Queenstown, both completely 
burned; the Cork barracks at Union Quay, Bride- 
well, Red Abbey, Tuohy Street, Empress Place 
and Summerhill, and the Elizabeth Fort Bar- 
racks. Not a single railroad into the city was 
left intact, the telegraph instruments in the Post 
Office were damaged beyond repair, and the 
linotype machines in the newspaper offices were 
smashed with hammers. The entry of the na- 
tional troops into the city was the signal for a 
demonstration of intense relief. 

The irregulars attempted the capture of 
Drogheda, but were beaten off by national 
troops, who in turn drove the irregulars out of 
Dundalk and other centres in County -Louth. 
With the fall of Mallow on Aug. 18 the irregu- 
lars lost the last important city in their hands. 
Then it was believed that the main fighting in the 
field was over. The criminal element, however, 
continued a widespread campaign of burning, 
pillage and killing. In Yellow Lane, a peaceful 
Dublin suburb, children at play saw seven or 
eight men struggling in a swiftly moving motor 
car. Presently the car was stopped, two of the 
men were carried out begging to know what it 
was for, propped up against a gate, granted a 
few moments for prayer, and then shot to death. 
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Such deeds were being enacted while the nation 
mourned for Michael Collins. 

When the new Irish Parliament opened peace- 
fully, however, in the historic Leinster House at 
Dublin on Sept. 9 there appeared to be reason 
for hoping. that a brighter era was dawning for 
Ireland. The new governing body, whose mem- 
bers had been elected June 16 (see August Cur- 
RENT History),:- assembled in a hushed atmos- 
phere of tragedy and proceeded to elect the 
Ministers who were to take the place of those 
of Arthur Griffith’s Cabinet. The only anti- 
treaty member on the floor—Lawrence Ginnell— 
refused to sign the roll and persisted in interrup- 
tions until he had*to be forcibly ejected. After 
that there was quiet, and the results of the first 
day’s work met with general approval. 

Upon William T. Cosgrave, temporary head of 
the Provisional Government, fell the responsibility 
of taking Arthur Griffith’s place as President 
of the Dail Eireann and head of the Cabinet. 
He was nominated by General Mulcahy, and the 
only votes cast against him were cast by the 
Labor members. After his election he nomi- 
nated Desmond Fitzgerald as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Fitzgerald was elected. The new 
group of men on whom it now devolves to set up 
a permanent Government of the Irish Free State 
is as follows: 

Wituiam T. Coscrave—President of the Dail 
Eireann. 

Desmonp FitzGERALD—Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Kevin O’Hiccins—Minister of Home Affairs. 

Ernest BtiytHeE—Minister of Local Govern- 
ment. 

Patrick Hocan—Minister of Agriculture. 

JosepH McGratH—Minister of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor. 

Professor Jonn McNert—Minister of Educa- 
tion. 


{American Cartoon] 


—New York Evening Mail. 
THEY KILLED COLLINS, BUT NOT HIS 
SPIRIT 
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WILLIAM T. COSGRAVE 


New President of the Dail Eireann, succeed- 
ing Arthur Griffith 


General RicHarp Mutcany—Minister of De- 
fense. 

J. J. WatsH—Postmaster General. 

Eamon J. DuccAn and Fintan LyncH—Min- 
isters without portfolio. 


Utterances of the chief leaders during this first 
session of the new Parliament indicated that 
there was every intention to restore peace, to 
suppress Ireland’s “bad internal friends,” as 
General Mulcahy called the De Valera rebels, to 
make the Anglo-Irish treaty effective, and to set 
up the new Constitution in accordance with that 
compact. 

A resolution of confidence in the Government 
was passed by a large majority in the Dail 
Eireann on Sept. 12 at the close of the general 
debate. The Government also won a victory on 
the question of the right of civil servants to strike 
in connection with the postal trouble, after the 
labor element had moved to have the standing 
orders embodied in the proclamation against the 
strikers suspended. The contention of Kevin 
O’Higgins, the Home Minister, who was respon- 
sible for the proclamation, that the strikers were 
servants of the State, carrying on a_ national 
executive function which could not be laid down 
at pleasure, was upheld by a majority of 27. 

General Mulcahy, Minister of Defense, revealed 
that the attack on the irregulars at the Four 
Courts had been caused by discovery of a plot 
to drive all the remaining British troops out of 
the country, to embroil the Free State troops with 
the English, and to bring about a resumption of 
the war against England. 





